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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Sherman Square Studios 


160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Strest: 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
CHER OF PIANO 
oo in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


308 W. 94th St., N. ¥. C. Tel.: Riverside 0452 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





= 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Soqealiens in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 








MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
peemeeens - dh SINGING 
oo 113 West 57th St., 


East 19th St., New York Cit 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


New a City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_in1ist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 





for Concerts. 
Symphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Pg N.Y.C. 


Member of American String Quartet, Available 
Ci Foundation 


Tel: Olinville 8843 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: Schuyler 2753-1555 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays 


Hotel, New Yorke, Telcobone Circle 1900 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Facaity 1 ony of Musical Art 
Great Northern 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marble 5489 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





CARL M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
f the Juilliard Music Schoo’ 
alias phe at Barrin, 

Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Faculty ener of the Institute of ~ Art 
on School, Great 


New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

———, — House Bidg., 
7 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 

2634 and Humboldt 
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1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 


WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart FestivaL 
of eng Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


pe West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 


Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers”’ 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

rite for tickets 

1425 a, mes Studios, 


maadeey, 
. Penn. 2634 





No Instrument used 


iven showing salient 


N. Y. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
hursdays Only 
Will pom. Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Coursss 
in 
Piano Crass Instruction 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City Trafalgar 6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: Circle 0187 





LEON GLASSER 


VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTION 
3975 Sedgwick Ave., New York 
Tel. Kingsbridge 7192 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anpD Piano InstRuctTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacHiInG—Sicut REgapInG 


ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : : 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of f Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votcz, Harmony and 
OMPOSITION 


MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSER GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA arerabe 
132 West a... Street 


: w York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


‘Lean? Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Senntend ‘ond New 


Nine years of successful tpehing and 


Concertizing in rli 
Address: 235 "West 103rd Street, New York 
+, Tuesdays 


Phone Academy 2566 
n Tarrytown, N. 
naan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 














PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





EE FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music— Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. ¥. 





M*=® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





CAT JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. 
—— on Tel. 2634 Circle 


a PILLOIS mr 1 gf f the inctitnt 


COMPOSER 
Harmony, Composition, 
French Classic and 


Write: 











Interpretation in Singing. 
Modern Repertory. 
Studios in New York City 
a Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 

Ca Tel. Bronxville 5613 


LOUISE SOELBERG |: 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — __ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
of Lilli Lehmann method 








Srupio: $15 Camneowm Haut, N. Y. Tel. Circle 2634 


A VOICE 
* MARGOLIS cure 
L 1428 Broadway, Sulte 88, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA -——- ORATORIO 
Teacher ef Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &.. New York Phone: Circle 4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of MusicaL Covrisr, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Studio: 4835 Lake Park Aven Chicago 
Phone Kenwood 816 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1156 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of ny aa | Orchestras 
ay vr at American Conservatory of Music 
Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Resid : Hotel Buckingh 161 W. 

Sith &., New York Tel. Cirele 6816 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 
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Address Harold Land Mgt., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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SINGING 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
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4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





MUSICAL COURIER 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. | 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


E:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Heensel & Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Circle 1st 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piane—Horece Mass School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metro;elitan Bidg-, Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


teen Ga can fi ig 


on 
255 West 90th St. 7 ¢. mn - Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestaut St., Phlia Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 
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166 W. 74nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White _ my. 
810 Carnegie Hall "York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
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‘1KEATOR 


ee. Morrow Memorial Church, 
aplewood, N. J. 
Roxy Male MOuartes and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


December 6, 1930 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL re2ehe.o. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 8. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


Phone 8587 Sus. 





BEDUSCHI 

Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Velo Flasleg Italian Methed—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorie, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 





. BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Phan ss ogom TENOK - Oratorio 
MITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 

prune: a W. 85th St, N. ¥. Tel. Endicott 8856 
ice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Union 


Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Opera 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


























Soprano 


Concerts 





Studio, 131 W, 72nd St. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sfth &. N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


?MINTZ 


7 SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 

Studio: 236 i 70th St. a York City 

Trafalgar 7. By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Stee! Pickerneli 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical I 
64 E. Van Buren St. ent 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 























Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND ey eee Raecirats 
Wednesdays 3-6 M. 

Studio: 610 OTBINWAY wala NEW YORK cITY 
Telephone: Circle 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Lael 
New Yi tary: Ida 





8277 








ol 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bi Bryant 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman SQuaRe Stupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: Trafalgar 8939 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 











EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





3 ve. 
TeLernonms: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


=BOWIE STUDIO 


THe 5 ART OF Susnene 
Complete Preper 
Set Weat 7Oth &., New York 


Clty ‘Tel: Susquehanna 1197 
MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN I) HUSS 


Piano and od Voice ice Speciale 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 ao Gtetaway Gate, By b 67th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 


Opera — Concert — Orateorie 
1435 go ae Chicago 
8907 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 
lot Pet Ba 


IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 





ESTHER HARRIS| x 


Teacuse OF Many PROMINENT Planets 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


tmuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 








MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
one: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and pee own com- 
positions, ..-' for ——, 
W. 57th St., ‘New York 
Tel Columbus 6100 








TITTA RUFFO 


Viale patnge Fy J Italy 
c/o Fred’ Vi Ww. Sorting, 27 Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSI 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


TENOR . 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. . 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
bg omer | OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. ended by Rach- 


man 4 and Koussevitsky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 13d St., New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 








“im 9155 
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LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil ~ Lilli Lehmann 
New Yor Newark: 
160 W. 730d | St. 24 Park Pl. 
Endicott 6142 Market 9676 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply te President fer all Information 
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In the past ten or fifteen years we have 
witnessed a strik.ng change of musical con- 
ditions in America. Much of the difference 
is due to the advent of 
the radio. Twelve years 
ago people had to make 
some effort if they 
wished to hear music. 
Nowadays, the pressing 
of a button releases a 
ceaseless flood of sound, 
good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. It is perhaps the 
most fundamental and 
sudden change that has 
ever affected any of the 
arts, and none of us can 
afford to ignore it. 

No doubt the radio 
has brought music to millions who, a decade 
ago, hardly knew that such a thing existed. 
But it has inevitably tended also to make 
them lazy-minded. Greater numbers of per- 
sons than ever before develop an urge to ex- 
press themselves musically, but if they turn 
to the study of an instrument, they are more 
impatient for quick results, less willing to ac- 


Ernest Hutcheson 


Give the Amateur Encouragement! 
By 





co 


cept drudgery to accomplish for themselves 
what is mechanically so facile. 

I think it is time our teachers should 
do something to encourage and help the ama- 
teur who wishes to play an instrument for 
pleasure and inspiration, without even re- 
motely aspiring to the skill of the profes- 
sional. These amateurs, especially the young 
among them, will be the music-lovers and 
audiences of the future. If our musical 
progress is to be sound and enduring, we 
need hundreds of them for every professional 
artist we train. Their education obviously 
cannot be the same as that which we pro- 
vided for the serious musician. It is not 
their life-work, though it can well become a 
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vital part of their lives. I see a marvelous 
cultural possibility for the nation in the 
growth of such a public, enjoying music in 
part at least by personal experience. 

f we are to bring this about, we shall 
have to revise some of our conceptions of 
teaching and discard some of the old conven- 
tions. We must remember that the potential 
music-lovers we have in mind can give only 
a limited amount of time to practice. They 
care little for technic and would be quite 
satisfied to learn to play acceptably some of 
the things they like, getting some real fun 
out of it and perhaps finding it a social as- 
set. All too often pupils of this stamp be- 
come utterly discouraged by the tedium of 


technical work or the unpalatable quality of 
the material offered them for study. The 
local teacher who is willing to study and 
meet their needs would perform a real serv- 
ice to the community and, incidentally, fill his 
classes to overflowing. 

Nor should it be a very difficult matter. 
If John, age fourteen, who is rather fond of 
music, picks out tunes with one finger, turns 
pages (not always in the right place) when 
his girl friend plays the latest popular hit, 
and “listens in” on the radio—if John decides 
to take piano lessons with Professor Rectus, 
and the good Professor starts him on techni- 
cal exercises, scale formations, a Clementi 
Sonatina, and for lighter fare Schumann’s 
Happy Farmer (in very slow tempo), John 
will quite probably suffer a quick discourage- 
ment, the feeling will be shared by his fam- 
ily, the lessons will be discontinued, and 
John’s liking for music, if it survives at all, 
will be accompanied by a strong distaste for 
study. Infinitely better to spend his leisure 
hours in playing baséball ! 

The result may be happily different if John 
seeks tutition with Miss Hope Smiles, a 

(Continued on page 8) 





Fair of Sorochintzy Brilliantly 


Given at Metropolitan Premiere 


Tcherepnine, Who Completed Unfinished Score, Present— 
Ballet, Conceived by Rosina Galli, Proves Magnificent— 
Jagel Wins Singing Honors—Pinza, Mueller, Bourskaya 

in Cast—Myrna Sharlow Makes Successful Debut in 
Pagliacci—Other Operas of the Week 


Tue Fair or SorocHintzy, NovEMBER 29 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza presented the Saturday 
matinee subscribers with his first novelty 
of the season in The Fair of Sorochintzy. 
An unfinished comic opera by Moussorgsky, 
it is based on a poem by Gogol, and brought 
to its present form by Nicholas Tcherepnine. 
Mr. Tcherepnine has blended skilfully the 
original sketches with other of the com- 
poser’s music, here and there weaving in 
tunes of his own, which make it a veritable 
musical patch quilt. But it abounds in vari- 
ety ... familiar and unfamiliar melodies, 
some good and some not so good! One dis- 
tinctly hears frequently the opening phrases 
of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps and 
the well known By the River Don is the 
highlight of the first act. The Hopak, too, 
has been drawn upon and for the ballet, 
Moussorgsky’s symphonic poem, A Night on 
the Bald Mountain. 

The general effect of music, ballet and 
comedy, along with the fine singing and 
characterizations of the cast, proved highly 
entertaining. 

The Saturday premiere was before a sold- 
out house, but the box office success of the 
opera will have to be determined with fu- 
ture hearings. It is unquestionably a nov- 
elty and one well worth seeing, if only for 
the ballet in the second act. 

This is magnificent as conceived by Ro- 
sina Galli to whom the audience paid warm 
homage both by its applause for those par- 


ticipating in the ballet and at the end of 
the second act when Mme. Galli, Serafin 
and Tcherepnine, who was invited to at- 
tend the opening, were rapturously ap- 
plauded. 

It is safe to say the Metropolitan has 
done nothing more pretentious nor beautiful 
in its history of ballets. The ballet repre- 
sents the nightmare of a drunken peasant, 
Tcherevik, who sees Hell, the Devil and 
sinners tortured and flung into a flaming 
pit. Here the lighting effects as well as the 
scenic effects, by Soudeikine, are striking. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Cortez Acclaimed Abroad 


Leonore Cortez, who has been touring the 
European capitals with conspicuous suc- 
cess, had a fine reception on the occasion 
of her reappearance at the Wigmore Hall. 
In a well-balanced program, ranging from 
two unhackneyed Scarlatti sonatas to the 
great Schumann Fantasie, op. 17, she dis- 
played a beautiful singing legato and a free 
romantic temperament. So assured was her 
success that arrangements have been immedi- 
ately made for her return next spring. 


Werrenrath Wins Success in 
Boston 


Boston, Mass. (By special telegram).— 
Reinald Werrenrath, beloved American 
baritone, achieved outstanding artistic suc- 





GEORGE F. BOYLE, 
noted Australian pianist 
and composer, who has 
been living in America for 
about twenty years. An 
article describing several 
Boyle compositions and 
some of his interesting 
experiences appears in 
another part of this 
paper. Mr. Boyle has 
been identified with such 
educational institutions as 
the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, and the Cur- 
tis Institute, Philadelphia, 
and is now on the faculty 
of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York, 
of the Harcum School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., as well 
as maintaining his own 


studio in Philadelphia. 


and 


cess at his recital at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on November 30. Mr. Werrenrath of- 
fered an interesting program which included 
Lieder by Wolf, Franz, Rubinstein and Sind- 
ing ; four Danish songs by Borresen, Nielsen 
and Lange-Mueller, with a lullaby from an 
opera by August Enna as an extra piece; 
and three South African songs by Theophil 
Wendt. Mr. Werrenrath’s resonant tones, 


the breadth, richness and flexibility of his 
voice and his powers of interpretation have 
been the subject of critical press comment in 
the United States for many years. At this 
writing it is sufficient to say that the familiar 
qualities of his art were observed, and that 
his audience was so enamored of his singing 
that they lingered long after the announced 
program ended to demand encores. C. J. C. 





Richard Crooks Makes American 
Opera Debut With Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company in Tosca 


Goossens’ Conducting Superb 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA.—Puccini’s Tosca had 
a superb representation on Thanksgiving 
evening by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company at the Academy of Music, before a 
huge and highly enthusiastic audience, under- 
the direction of Eugene Goossens. The cast 
included Bianca Saroya as Tosca, Richard 
Crooks in his American operatic debut as 
Mario, and Chief Caupolican as Scarpia. 
The performance was marked throughout by 
perfection of balance and a powerful dramatic 
interpretation of the music, thanks to the 
genius of Goossens. The Tosca of Miss 
Saroya was forceful and intensely dramatic, 
and her singing was impassioned. 

Richard Crooks, making his American 
operatic debut on this occasion, after oper- 
atic successes in Europe, sang the music 
beautifully. His voice was colorful and it 
has the power of expressing deep emotion, 
tender or vivid passion and, as particularly 
needed in Tosca, pathos. His acting was 
quiet and dignified, and he avoided the ex- 
cesses which this particular role seems des- 
tined too often to encourage. Mr. Crooks 
was tendered an ovation by the audience, 
which was evidently delighted with the oper- 
atic achievements of this gifted young Ameri- 
can, 

Chief Caupolican sang the music of the 
Scarpia role beautifully, and acted with dra- 
matic vigor. 

This performance of Puccini’s great opera 
did honor to the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, its management, its musical direc- 


RICHARD CROOKS 


tion and, indeed, all concerned. The staging 
was excellent, the stage management by Wil- 
helm von Wymetal, Jr., strikingly effective, 
and, as already said, the musical score, as 
interpreted by Goossens, altogether unusual 
in its power, force and great dramatic in- 
tensity. 





Toscanini Conducts Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA.—Arturo Toscanini made 
his first appearance here this season as guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
the concerts of November 28, 29, and De- 
cember 1. An interesting experiment is be- 
ing tried, in the exchange of conductors for 
two weeks—Mr. Toscanini conducting the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Mr. Stokowski 
conducting the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra for that length of 
time. 

Mr. Toscanini was accorded a great ova- 
tion when he first stepped upon the stage, 
and also at the close. 

The program held three numbers—the 
Anacreon Overture by Cherubini, the Mozart 
Symphony in D major (“Haffner”) and 
Ein Heldenleben by Strauss. In each of 
these Mr. Toscanini again demonstrated his 
great gifts as a conductor—perfect clarity, 
unfailing accuracy of rhythm, poetical feel- 
ing, strict fidelity to the composer’s inten- 
tions as indicated in the score, and above all, 
that something which pervades the whole, 
which stamps him as the true artist. 


In the Mozart Symphony a small orchestra 
was used, in keeping with the original scor- 
ing. 30th the overture and the symphony 
received a detailed reading and performance, 
but it remained for the Strauss number to 
bring out all the intricacies of interpreta- 
tion and execution. This exacting number 
was superbly led and played. The orchestra 
played magnificently, following the conductor 
as if guided by a magnetic bond. No strange- 
ness was apparent, in spite of the compara- 
tively short time spent together by conductor 
and players. 

The violin solo part of Ein Heldeleben 
was beautifully played by Alexander Hils- 
berg. Special mention should also be made 
of Marcel Tabuteau’s short but exquisite 
oboe solo and Mr. Caputo’s splendid horn 
solo near the end. 

The seating of the orchestra was changed 
by Mr. Toscanini, back to the classical plan, 
to which all were accustomed until a few 
years ago, when Mr. Stokowski instituted his 
new plan whereby he felt that he gained 
something in tone and effect. { c 





THe PROFESSION 


Perhaps the cz aption should more appropri- 
ately have been, the “profession” of teaching. 

( My readers—for everyone writing pre-sup- 
poses a public—by this time Ey ubtiess have 
telepathed the thought, “WI is Hartmann 
after a lapse of so many years again taking 
his pen in hand to fossilize about ‘teach 
ing’ ?”’) 

leaching 
of (sometimes) 
(if there is any bread, once all the bi 
paid) but is, as is so well-known, also an 
“Art.” Moreover “Art” is here most em- 
phatically meant with a very large “A”. It 
is, however, even more than this. It is a 
privilege and a great moral responsibility. 

Like the shoemaker, I stick, to the last, 
to the fiddle. Words fail with which ade- 
quately to analyse the mountains of stupid- 
ity, of unintelligent boring into the same 
groove in which much so-called fiddle in- 
struction has gone on for so many countless 
years 
What are the great mysteries, the “secrets” 
and the “methods” that various people pro- 
Has anything been added to 
the shape and size of the violin, has the 
human hand (which, incidentally, existed 
juite a while before the violin was evolved 
from its various and mongrel ancestors) 
changed any, and finally, has anything im- 
portant been added to the violinists’ technic, 
be it in expressiveness, digital dexterity, or 
right-arm mysteries? (The question of vio 
lin literature may be discussed later.) 

And how can anything be added to an in- 
strument which for two hundred years and 
more has arbitrarily fixed its tuning and its 
lowest note as G, despite many passing vaga- 
ries of tuning the G string to perhaps E, 
yet certainly to F, F sharp, A and even B 

at? Taking the instrument to the “theatre” 

as the operating rooms in English hospitals 
are called) we will penetrate to the bones 
of its structure, and end by deploring the 
limitations of one of our senses, for the 
very highest notes possible on the violin 
quite around the bridge—are undistinguish- 
able to human ears, whereas I have known a 
cat to curl its back upon hearing them, and 
a dog suddenly to sit up and take notice 
With a practical range of four good octaves 
(or at the best another third or fourth 
more) the tablature of the instrument can be 
“laid on the table” and its mechanics demon- 
strated. 

What 


is not only a profession, a means 
putting butter onto bread 


bills are 
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claim to have? 


generally wrong with the 
anner in which fiddle-playing frequently is 
taught 7 Among the many inefficiencies is 
the lack on most teachers’ part to penetrate 
hologically. Thus each individual is a 
each case is an interesting study; each 
another experience; each ¢ xperience 
other enrichment of knowledge to the store 
of that of the teacher. In brief, the teacher, 
through observation, criticism and judgment, 
and every minute of every lesson be- 
thing of vital interest to teacher 
and pupil alike. 

Let me hasten to add that there are, of 
course, a few real teachers, who are not only 
great masters in analysis (from which ac- 
crues the power of knowledge with which to 
guide others) but also great executants. Per- 
sonally I do not go two ways in my con- 
viction on this point:—the great teacher is 
one who (1) not only knows, (2) can im- 
part his knowledge but also (3) can DO! 
In short he must be able to play, not for the 
purpose of having a pupil unintelligently ape 
his mannerisms, but to demonstrate the effect 

wishes to achieve by the many 
ich are his and which form his 
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> jumped straight to the graduating 
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avoided the rudiments 
illustration, namely, 
is a teacher must 
Ne ve rtheless, it is my b 
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hand at all. Every 
fron beginner to tl luate, 
requires all of the teacher’s attentic every 
moment of their wi orki g-time together, and 
if the teacher i on 
little time or c ser seo, n te 
cize, condemn and reconstruct 
The violin is, unfortunately, a hi 
instrument and the teacher’s 
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1 pur- 


1 m, Can not serve mu 
pose, for (1) if > pupil is trying play 
in tune with teacher, he may succeed 
approximately even while the positions of his 
various fingers may have the appearance of 
the legs of an unfortunate child who has 
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the rickets. To repeat, a note or notes may be 
made to sound in tune while the position of 
the finger (and of the hand) is an entirely 
wrong, unnatural or “diseased” one, and the 
reiteration of hours of such playing, of such 
‘teaching,” or such “practising”’ in the course 
of time results in those many malformations 
by reason of which the average player still 

nds certain difficulties absolutely unsur- 
mountable, despite years of hours of “prac- 
ticing. 

Anyone who has ever given a lesson is 
familiar with that fact. The cure? Obvi- 
ously a simple thing and in most cases im- 
possible to achieve. The diagnosis is : through 
forced, rapid or careless playing, the pupil’s 
hand is set in an unhealthy manner. He 
plays at things, he makes a run sound, yet 
on careful examination, either he has faked 
(which is invariably when the opening notes 
and the end of the run are heard with 
brilliance) or it is out of tune in the middle 
sections, due to bad technic—i. e., faulty 
changings of positions! For after all, what 
is faulty intonation except bad technic? How 
discouraging it is to one who has played 
everything, including the Zigeunerweisen 
and the Liebesfreud, to be told that now 
comes the rest-cure at the Sanatorium—the 
slow re-making of the hand, the gradual 
curing of the curvature-of-the-spine of his 

third finger; that all repertoire is hence- 
forth “tapoo” for a time and that quiet, 
slow exercises, but directed from the mind, 
are going to make that hand sane again. 
For he who has an impediment in his gait 
will scarcely run as swiftly and with the 
ease of him who walks with happy relaxa- 
tion. 

The honorable teacher explains this to 
the pupil and begs him to become the men- 
tor of himself, to not let either that third 
or any other finger fall unless each action 
is one that emanates from the Will, with 
full consciousness of just how much weight 
or pressure, or force, or all of them to- 


gether, should be applied. It may be a ques- 
tion of a few weeks only, or of a few 
months at the worst, yet it is rare that a 
pupil can or will do himself this justice! 

In the case where the pupil is at the 
same time a professional, perhaps grinding 
away in an orchestra, he has little chance for 
relaxation in its truest sense. Relaxation, the 
change of occupation. The majority of the 
others can observe the “diet” for a few 
days only and then speedily reach for a 
sweet and a cigarette and blissfully con- 
tinue the auto-intoxication of the hack-kneed 
runs that somehow continue to sound well, 
near the end (especially when that run or 
arpeggio terminates in a harmonic) and in- 
dulge their taste for marsh-mallowed double- 
stops. . 

There is many a scholarship awarded 
those who have flaunted an absolutely dis- 
honest execution of Sarasate’s genial com- 
positions but who have not learnt to bend 
the knee in veneration and bow prostrate 
in humiliation before the immortal music 
of Corelli, Tartini, Nardini, and that for- 
midable rival of Bach,- —the red-haired priest 
Vivaldi! 

All good fiddlers these, and they created 
the early literature of our instrument! With 
rare exceptions this music which lies some- 
where between the first and third positions, 
is not only the elementary structure for vio- 
linists, it is also food for their mind and 
soul. The joy of revealing the depth of 
feeling of true music, of the richness and 
profundity of its harmonies, to explain its 
aa and daring modulations and its evo- 
lutions in musical form, the joy of all this 
is the teacher’s compensation. For he who 
cannot bring the joy of music-making into 
one’s heart, who cannot, from the start, 
start to life and reveal the inner and spiritual 
stuff, the food which the soul will ultimately 
consume and constantly grow on, he who 
cannot, from the first contact awaken this in 
the pupil in whatever musical composition 





ERNESTO BERUMEN’S PEDAGOGICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Noted Pianist, Teacher 


and 


Lecturer Condemns “Star 


System”—Many of His Pupils Appearing in 
Concert This Season 


Ernesto Berimen greeted me with sincere 
friendliness and ushered me into his at- 
tractive studio. Knowing Mr. Berumen to 
be a busy inan I did not dally with common- 
place conversation but proceeded at once to 
1 topic of interest to my readers. 

My first question was, “Who is your star 
pupil?” 

Mr. Bertimen’s reply was quick and decis- 
ive. He said, “Star pupil? There is no 
such thing in my studio.” 

og was amused at my next question, which 

“What do you think of the idea of a 

star + pupil’ among the students? One to 

be put on a pedestal as a model for all the 
class to 


copy: 

‘That is an old fashioned idea and is, to 
my thinking, perfectly ridiculous. The pupil 
with individuality is insulted if continually 
referred to as a model pupil. I think that 
the only method is to let each pupil be an 
example unto himself.” 

“When a very talented pupil comes to you, 
Mr. Bertime n, can you give an accurate pre 
dicti n of what he will accomplish?” 

“No. I have guessed several times but I 
have been wrong on many occasions. There 
are numerous things that enter into the mak- 
ing of a good student, and eventually a good 
pianist. The first and most important is the 
natural talent, which is frequently dormant 
and only brought to light after a period of 

tudy. Then there is the intelligence and 
personz ali ity to be considered, and a teacher 
ant not rm a definite opinion of these until 
he 1as h: id an opportunity to observe the pu- 
pil po his reaction to instruction. 

“It has happened that, at the beginning, 
a pupil has shown great promise, but de- 
veloped into mae ny but a disappointment. 
Very often the talented pupils are naturally 
lazy, in fact too lazy to cope with the in- 
tricate problems we face in modern piano 
play wy 

“On the other hand, I have been happily 

urprised in discovering that a pupil I 

ught less talented than the rest is the one 
making good.” 

“Since you have no star pupil, 
classify your pupils at all?” 

“Not at all. It has been my policy since 
I first began to teach, sixteen years ago, to 
give the opportunity to play to the one who 
is ready to play, and let the Public judge. 

“Returning to the topic of ‘star pupils,’ 
from time to time there are pupils who be- 
come popular among the students, and who 
are looked up to by them, as ‘star pupils.’ 
As soon as a situation of this kind comes to 


do you 


I discourage it emphatically, 
for in every instance, when it has been al- 
lowed to continue, it has brought jealousy 
and discontentment among the other students. 
I have seriously striven for years to keep a 
spirit of cordiality among my pupils and to 
have them help each other and to be the best 
of friends. 

“This is sometimes hard to control, but, 
when it comes to the worst, I encourage the 
pupils who insist on breaking this rule to 
discontinue their lessons with me and go 
elsewhere.” 

I considered this an opportune time to 
change the subject and proceeded to do so 
by asking, “Are some of your pupils play- 
ing in public this winter?” 

“Yes, and many will play privately, also. 
Katherine Philbrick, for instance, will give 
a series of concerts at the studio of Jack 
Sparrow, the artist. Miss Philbrick’s forte 
is the modern school and she plays this work 
with rare intelligence. She has given con- 
certs at Mr. Sparrow’s studio for the past 
three seasons, and always attracts a capacity 
audience of interested music iovers. Their 
admiration for her splendid interpretative 
playing is expressed through their continued 
attendance. A packed house is present at 
every one of her concerts. 

“Then, of course, you remember Aurora 
Ragaini, the charming Italian pianist, who 
made such a deep impression on her audi- 
ence and the critics in Town Hall last spring. 

“Miss Ragaini is one of the great workers 
at the studios. She practices five or six 
hours daily and is musical to her_finger- 
tips. Miss Ragaini’s summer activities in- 
cluded a very successful concert in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Now she is industriously work- 
ing on a new program for this winter. You 
must hear her do the old Italian works of 
the Renaissance; they are inspiring. 

“You probably remember Erin Ballard, 
who for some time accompanied and assisted 
Mme. Alda and Mme. Matzenauer. Miss Bal- 
lard has been accompanying Mme. Schumann- 
Heink over the radio each Sunday evening 
for a number of weeks. New programs for 
appearances this winter are occupying Miss 
Ballard’s attention at present. 

“Elinor Warren, who is very 
musical circles in California, is another 
gifted young artist ean our studios. Miss 
Warren is not only a gifted accompanist and 
concert pianist, but is also a composer of 
unusual gifts. Many of her songs are to be 
found on the programs of leading artists. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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oF VIOLIN TEACHING 


he is using at the time, he, I say, is not 
worthy of being called a teacher and cer- 
tainly has not earned his hire. 

Eight out of ten shipwrecks of the finger- 
board or deformities of fiddleistic charlat- 
anism owe their misshapen fingers to those 
“teachers” to whom they early entrusted 
their destinies and who did not, from the 
start, lay that foundation which, apart from 
all its other qualities, may be called “The 
Music of the Violin, written by Violinists 
for Violinists !” 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 

To truly teach means to guide. The hours 
that the teacher spends with his pupil, even 
be it a daily lesson, are few as compared 
to the hours the pupil is away from his 
mentor. The teacher teaches the pupil how 
to learn to become his own teacher: how 
to become his own critic: how to learn to 
observe, to think, to intelligently find the 
“diffculty’—which is only the weakness of 
a thing not yet understood, and then to 
apply the means to overcome it in the man- 
ner in which his teacher has explained and 
shown. 

How simple it all is. Thus, growth is 
constant, every effort is intelligently directed 
and there is no possible way of refuting 
that progress must inevitably follow and 
continue steadily. Apart from all of which, 
let us remember that a life-time should not be 
spent (spent, meaning wasted) in acquiring 
control of one’s fingers, hands and arms 
only. We are not one-dimensional creatures, 
and when one has learned fiddle-gymnastics 
(height), there is yet violin music (width— 
and a lot of it all wool and yards wide) and 
over it all, music itself! (depth.) 

And to be the real musician and the real 
artist, we should inhabit the four-dimensional 
vistas—and then another flight beyond! 

The greatest technical equipment is but 
a robot unless sublimated by the visions, the 
experiences, sufferings, thoughts, feelings 
born of all these and interpreted by that 
which, even if the “technical execution” be 
humanly faulty is yet perhaps the last word 
in true musicality, namely: unimpeachable 
taste, exquisite quality! The musician first, 
the fiddler incidentally or co-incidentally, 
and perhaps Life will then permit the Artist 
to evolve, if God has endowed him with’ the 
qualities of character and the will to suffer 
for this, to work and sacrifice and probe his 
own convictions. 

And I still see the myriads of pupils pay- 
ing money to those who are trying to kill 
an hour’s time (though the vogue is mostly 
the half-hour!) and who can stand the 
excruciation of wretchedly unclean playing 
only by adding their voice to that of the 
victim who is “learning to play the violin!” 
Oh, well, temperaments vary, and as for the 
hack who is taking the average deaf and in- 
dolently interested child, he perhaps finds it 
easier to commit the greater crime of not 
instructing, not guiding and forming the 
young brain, and to massacre his own cal- 
loused ears while the eyes watch the clock 
and the foot impatiently beats, “one-two- 
three-four !” 

And then comes the concerto. One well 
known “teacher” gave the entire first move- 
ment of the Goldmark Concerto in one les- 
son to a pupil who had never previously 
played or even heard the work! 

Others give a lesser dose, let the pupil 
play it, then play it for the pupil, and so 
on, until the entire work is “finished.” One 
(and I am speaking of those who have made 
reputations as violin teachers) in always 
teaching with his fiddle in hand, at the end 
arbitrarily insists that the pupil should 
stand with his legs exactly as far apart 
as those of the illustrious illustration before 
him then and there in the flesh. 

There was another celebrity who after 
having said, and with considerable vehe- 
mence, “Practice this some more—you see 
it doesn’t go yet!”, “This place is a little 
too slow,” and “That place ought to go 
faster,” made the pupil coach with the ac- 
companist recommended by the great master, 
and as a result the pupil would get the habit 
of what ?—merely the habit of playing with 
piano. 

The ludicrous and sad picture we have of 
such violinists (however well they may play 
their instruments) is that they know their 
parts after the “tuttis” stop and when they 
play the Beethoven concerto with orchestra 
—and that type never hesitates to rush in 
where angels fear to tread—they begin to 
adjust their collar and cushion and start the 
job of harnessing their fiddles on to their 
paddings as soon as the orchestra is 
launched on its way. This getting set and 
ready for their start is for them where the 
work, the composition, begins—for them! 

For the musician-violinist, the Beethoven 
concerto starts with those first, pregnant 
notes of the tympani and the violin is unob- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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COPY OF THE HEWITT STAR 


owned by Joseph Muller of Closter, N. 


[Editor's Note-——Mr. Howard’s book “Our 
American Music: Three Hundred Years of 
It,” is now in press, and will be issued short- 
ly after the first of the year by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. His article on the 
Hewitt family, of which James Hewitt, the 
composer of this setting of the Star Spangled 
Banner was the founder, will appear in the 
January issue of the Musical Quarterly. He 
was invited by the Musicat Courier to pre- 
pare the following article because of his ex- 
tensive researches into the history of Ameri- 
can music. | 


A setting of The Star Spangled Banner, 
composed before 1820 by a_ naturalized 
English musician named James Hewitt, has 
recently had some publicity in the newspa- 
pers. Two Philadelphia collectors of old 
music, Clinton A. Strong and Charles J. 
Nagy, have distributed reproduced copies of 
an early printing of the piece, which they 
acquired in June, 1930. 

This Hewitt setting is a rare specimen 
of our early music, and exceedingly inter- 
esting because it represents the attempt of 
at least one musician to supply music for 
The Star Spangled Banner which would sup- 
plant the tune of the English drinking song, 
ro Anacreon in Heaven. Other attempts 
to do this have been made since Hewitt’s 
time, and none have succeeded. 

Musically, Hewitt’s setting is of little im- 
portance. It is manufactured and artificial ; 
difficult to sing, with a range from D to 
high G. It has all the faults of the Ana- 
creon tune without any of its virtues. It 
has no value for massed singing. There- 
fore it is only as a curiosity that the Hewitt 
music is important, though to the collector 
it is a rare treasure. 

It is not, however, a new discovery. The 


SPANGLED BANNER 


SETTING 
J. This is probably the first edition. 


Strong-Nagy copy is the third to come to 
light. The Boston Public Library has had 
one for a number of years, and Joseph Mul- 
ler, a private collector in Closter, N. J., ac- 
quired another in March, 1929. Photostatic 
copies of both are deposited in the Library 
of Congress at Washington. All the copies 
are alike except in one respect—the Boston 
Library and Strong-Nagy copies were pub- 
lished by the firm of J. A. & W. Geib of 
New York, and the Muller copy was pub- 
lished by Hewitt himself. 

Determining which of these is the first 
edition presents a problem which is the 
sport of all collectors—almost as much fun 
as any mystery or detective story. In my 
opinion the Muller copy, published by 
Hewitt, is from an earlier edition than the 
one discovered by Messrs. Strong and Nagy. 

The first assumption that led me to this 
belief was the general fact that composers 
rarely buy back from publishers the plates 
to their own rflusic. If a composer publishes 
his own music he generally does so first, and 
then later disposes of his rights and the 
plates to a publishing firm. But this assump- 
tion proves nothing in this case; it is merely 
a theory. 

Examination of the two copies is illumi- 
nating. The first pages of each are repro- 
duced side by side in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The plates from which the two 
copies were made are identical, except for 
the publisher’s imprint just above the first 
line of music. The Muller copy reads: 
“Published by, J. Hewitt, Musical Reposi- 
tory, No. 15614 William Street”; the Strong- 
Nagy copy states that it was “Published by, 
. A. & W. Geib, 23 Maiden Lane.” 

In the Muller copy, the Hewitt imprint is 
almost perfectly centered; the first letter, 
“P,” is directly under the “S” of the title, 
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THE STRONG-NAGY COPY OF 


THE STAR 


SPANGLED BANNER, 


probably. a second edition of this rare piece. 


“15614,” directly 
“Banner.” In 
‘Published by” 


and the last of the line, 
under the “R” of the word 
the Strong-Nagy copy of the ‘ 
starts in the same place, but the Geib name 
and address does not fill the line; the last 
letter comes beneath the second “N” of the 
word “Banner.” Moreover, the type used 
for the Hewitt name and address is identical 
with that of the words “Published by.” In 
the Strong-Nagy copy the type of the Geib 
name and address differs from that of the 
“Published by.” 

If the Geib copy had been the original 
edition, surely the imprint line would have 
been centered, and there would have been no 
difference in the type used in the single line. 
Therefore it seems certain that Hewitt first 
published the piece himself, and later sold 
or gave his plates to the Geibs, who stamped 
out Hewitt’s name as publisher and substi- 
tuted their own without bothering to engrave 
a new “Published by.” 

This analysis would indicate that Mr. 
Muller has the honor of owning the first 
edition, and that Messrs. Strong and Nagy 
possess a second or later printing. 


This theory can be partially substantiated 
by the whereabouts of Hewitt and the Geibs 
during the years the piece was written and 
published. According to - New York di- 
rectories, the firm of J. A. & W. Geib did 
business under that name = 23 Maiden Lane 
during the years 1817, 18, 19, and ’20. In 
other years the firm name is different in 
some detail. Hewitt was in Boston from 
1812 through 1815. In 1817 he was at 
Harrison Street, New York, and in 1818 
87 Warren Street. In 1820 he was again i 
Boston, and after that traveled in the South. 
He could have been at the William Street 
address in 1816 or in 1819, although this can- 


not be proved by directories. There was 
no Boston directory in 1817, and Hewitt is 
not in the one printed in 1820 or the New 
York directories printed in 1817 and 1820. 

The possibilities of date can be narrowed 
down by other clues. At the bottom of both 
copies is the name and address of T. Birch, 
38 Vesey Street, who engraved the plates. 
No New York directories give the name of 
3irch at this address. His name appears 
in directories from 1820 on, at other ad- 
dresses. Consequently, he must have been 
at Vesey Street before 1819. We also know 
that the music must have been published 
after 1814, for it was in September of that 
year that Francis Scott Key wrote the 
words. 

The piece could hardly have been engraved 
in 1819 for Birch was not at the Vesey 
Street address in that year. Therefore the 
only other year that Hewitt could have been 
at 1561%4 William Street was 1816, one year 
before the. Geibs assumed the firm name of 
J. A. & W. Geib. This makes it probable 
that Hewitt first published the piece himself 
in 1816, and then sold the plates to the Geibs 
at a later date, possibly when he moved to 
Boston in 1819 or ’20. 

Messrs. Strong and Nagy have done a 
very interesting service in issuing a half-tone 
reproduction of this interesting relic. As 
historical Americana it is valuable, but it is 
not probable that many will sing it or that it 
will have any value as music for our na- 
tional anthem. 

Mr. Strong and Mr. Nagy have taken the 
precaution of entering a copyright on their 
reproductio n. JI cannot understand their rea 
son for this, for it would be a difficult matter 
to sustain a copyright on a musical composi- 
tion published some hundred and fourteen 
years ago. 
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State-Aided Opera 
for England at Last 


Lonpon.—England’s Labor Government is 
becoming musical. Philip Snowden, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, has electrified musical 
England by announcing a proposition giving 
state-aid for opera in collaboration with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s scheme 
of a few days ago. Subject to the consent of 
Parliament, Mr. Snowden suggests that the 
Government make a grant of $87,000 a year 
for the next five years, with a special grant 
of $25,000 for the last quarter of the current 
year. towards the cost of grand opera, not 
only at Covent Garden, but also in the prov- 
inces. A total grant of $150,000 a year will 
be made altogether, the B. B. C. contributing 
$37,500, and $25,000 being subscribed by com- 
panies and individuals. 

Popucar Prices WILL PREDOMINATE 

“The idea is,” said Mr. Snowden, “that 
there shall be certain performances at Cov- 
ent Garden something on the lines which 
have been given hitherto, and then, also at 
Covent Garden, shall be given a repetition of 
these performances, at very popular prices.” 
Popular prices will also be the feature of 
some of the provincial performances, the 
object being to stimulate interest in British 
opera productions, and to assist British 
artists. 

Mrs. SNowpen Gives SUPPORT 

B. C. is 
Chancel- 
individual 
her own 


Among the governors of the B. 
Mrs. Ethel Snowden, wife of the 
tor of the Exchequer. “As an 
who cares for music,’ (to quote 


words) she has accepted an invitation to be- 
come a director of the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate. Other members of the 1931 board 
are F. A. Szarvasy, chairman, chief backer 
of the last three international seasons, 
Colonel Eustace Blois, associated with Covent 
Garden officially since 1925, and Alfred 
Clark, chairman of the Gramophone Com- 
pany. 

The scheme has been received with enthusi- 
asm by most music lovers, it being felt that 
now, for the first time in her history, Eng- 
land will have opera on a scale somewhat 
approaching other European countries. But 
elsewhere a more lukewarm feeling pre- 
vails. 

Fires In THE OINTMENT 

A possible fly in the main body of the 
scheme is the reminder that the lease of Co- 
vent Garden Opera House expires in 1933, 
and if the rent is enormously increased, as 
is expected, the syndicate will have to look 
for a new home for its State opera in the 
London seasons. 

Caustic remarks with regard to the scheme 
are prevalent in some sections of the press. 
It is pointed out that a heavily taxed nation, 
with unemployment reaching the two-and-a- 
half million mark, can hardly afford a 
“luxury” subsidy of even $87,500. It is also 
clearly illogical to levy an entertainment tax 
on other amusements, as well as on the actual 
theaters subsidized, as will be the case if the 
present law is unaltered. Peter will merely 
be robbed to pay Paul. 





Give the Amateur 


Encouragement 
(Continued from page 5) 


teacher of less profound scholarship and abil- 
itv than Professor Rectus, but a young wo- 
man possessed of some human understanding 
of a boy’s nature and mentality. Miss Smiles 
easily convinces him that tunes can be picked 
out more advantageously with five fingers 
than with one, and he at once sees the sense 
of developing a modicum of technic. She is 
weak enough to let him play Annie Laurie, 
or some similar tune to which he confesses 
a partiality, and unblushingly shares his en- 
thusiasm when his first display of the new 
accomplishment makes a hit in his circle of 
friends. After a few such ventures, she does 
not find it hard to arouse his interest in some 
of the Lyrical Pieces of Grieg, or excerpts 
from Tschaikowsky’s Album for Youth, or 
simple specimens of MacDowell or Mosz- 
kowski. Progress to still higher tastes will 
then be normal. If John never loses a fond- 
ness for the truly popular, he need not be 
rigidly excluded from it. If he likes Gersh- 
win, why not test his ambition with friend 
George's Preludes? The point is always to 
let him have something that he can flay to 
himself and others, that he can see some 
sense in studying, and from the original level 
of his taste and talent gradually to build up 
some skill of performance. It is odds that 
before very long John will clamor for Cho- 
pin and Scriabin, attend all the local con 
certs, possibly even play at some ot them, 
and wish he could travel to Chicago or New 
York to hear some operas and the symphony 
orchestras. He may find an _ enthusiastic 
friend who plays violin and start out on a 
career of chamber music. Perhaps when he 
is grown, he will become a regular fan, sup- 
porting musical enterprises and sincerely 
anxious to pass on the delights of art to his 
children, ; 
You may say that I have drawn a quite 
arbitrary picture of imaginary cases—im- 
agined merely to suit my argument. But is 
it not a reasonable idea that progress must 
start from the level of the student and pro- 
ceed by steps which can be taken naturally 
and willingly? Will not a boy who knows 
he can sit down and play a few pieces which 
appeal to him and his friends be more likely 
to retain an interest in music, improve his 
technic and feeling, and acquire an avocation 
which will be a joy to him for life, than one 
who is made to feel that study is dull and 
even successful study barren because he does 
not love what he is doing? John’s literary 
taste probably was originally as low as his 
musical preferences. If his interest centered 
on the remarkable adventures of Nick Car- 
ter, would it not have been more logical and 
more hopeful to try him on Treasure Island, 
or Kipling, than on Paradise Lost? An in- 
telligent teacher would see a fair prospect in 
the first choice and in the other an invitation 


to the failure of all education. How much 
distaste for every form of art must be as- 
cribed to the honest stupidity of teachers! 

Is the method indicated below our dignity 
as musicians? I sincerely hope that few will 
think so. It would show, I believe, a narrow 
view of our responsibilities. It is doubtless 
desirable to train the best talent to the high- 
est standard of excellence. But it is equally 
important to spread the feeling for beauty 
and the desire to express it among all our 
people. We may trust our public, once it 
gets music at all, to be quick in demanding 
better music. That was the history of our 
soldiers in the trenches and of the phono- 
graph; it is the history of the radio and of 
our children in the schools. The player- 
piano is as dead as a doornail simply because 
it could not improve itself. 

Above all, we can confidently trust the 
youth of today for a rapid development of 
cultural powers if given free opportunity. No 
matter whether the present level of taste is 
high or low; it is the rate and direction of 
progress that count. Our young people have 
shown themselves capable of a remarkable 
rate of progress, and it remains only for our 
artists and teachers to control the direction. 


Dr. Carl Gives Handel’s Joshua 

At a special festival service at the First 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday evening, 
November 30, Dr. William C. Carl gave the 
first New York performance of Handel’s 
famous oratorio, Joshua, with the assistance 
of the Motet Choir, and the soloists, Grace 
Kerns, Amy Ellerman, Henry Clancy and 
Edgar Schofield. This is the oratorio for 
which the familiar air, See the Conquering 
Hero Comes, usually associated with Judas 
Maccabaeus, is used as a stirring final chorus. 

One should be grateful to Dr. Carl for 
introducing to New York this splendid ora- 
torie, and it is only to be wondered at that 
it is not more frequently heard. According 
to musical records, this masterpiece was 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
—, and at the Worcester Festival in 
1876. 

What has been said before must be said 
again: Dr. Carl accomplishes wonders with 
his fine chorus, his outstanding body of solo- 
ists, and his own playing and conducting. 
At these oratorio services, given every month 
at the first Presbyterian Church, the pro- 
cedure is uniform so far as the music is con- 
cerned. There is an organ prelude and 
postlude, generally by the composer of the 
oratorio—in this case the organ concerto in 
D minor for the prelude and the Triumphal 
Fanfare for the postlude, both by Handel. 
Dr. Carl plays these with mastery. He also 
not only conducts his chorus, but plays the 
orchestral accompaniment of the oratorio on 
the organ. That he obtains the balance of 
tone and the perfect synchronization of 
voices, as well as effective and impressive 
expression, is a feat of efficiency which can- 
not be too highly praised. 


December 


Do Not Miss Lhis— 


EGINNING with the issue of December 13, the MUSICAL 
COURIER will present to its readers in word and picture 
the life of the great Italian master of opera, Giuseppe Verdi. The 
story will be told with the minute detail and loving care which 
have distinguished all of the previous biographies offered by the 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


It will begin with the reproduction of 


Verdi’s natal home in Roncole, and follow him through his youth 
in that little suburb, showing his famous spinet on which he 
practised at the early age of five years, the church for which he 
became organist as a boy, succeeding his teacher in Busseto; 
beautiful views of Busseto, photographs of his family and teachers, 
his benefactors, facsimiles of early Verdi letters, passports, per- 
sonal accounts, early compositions; many photographs of the 
composer at various stages of his life; photographs of the beauti- 
ful Giuseppina Strepponi, famous singer, who became Verdi's 
second wife; many views of his large estate, Villa Sant Agata; 
reproductions of many personal effects, facsimiles of manuscripts 
from operas and other compositions; photographs of many of the 
famous artists who took part in premieres of Verdi’s operas; pho- 
tographs of the theatres of Europe in which Verdi operas were 
first given, many of them named after the composer; many rare 
autographs; photographs of poems and inscriptions to Verdi; rare 
snapshots of the master in his villa; facsimiles of telegrams sent 
by Verdi to King Humbert I of Italy; interior views of the Verdi 
Home for Musicians; interior views of the Verdi Museum at La 
Scala; photographs of the master on his death bed and many 
other unknown and previously unpublished pictures. 








A Triumph for Rodzinski 
Concerning the opening concert of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic season on October 23, 
Edwin Schallert in the times said: 
“Virtually a new ideal for symphonic con- 
certs here was established by Dr. Artur Rod- 


ARBOS AND DR. ARTUR 


RODZINSKI 


ENRICO 


zinski and the Philharmonic Orchestra last 
evening. The opening program of the organ- 
ization, which is sponsored by W. A. Clark, 
Jr., assumed aspects triumphant, both in point 
of musical renditions and public interest. Ap- 
plause reached a demonstrative peak practi- 
cally unsurpassed in the history of this cul- 
tural institution, and became an amazing ova- 
tion following the giving the final number, 
Ravel’s Bolero, at Philharmonic Auditorium. 
“Prospects are for the renewed vitalizing 
of the entire symphonic enterprise, gauged by 
this initial conquest. A season that begins 
with such execellence and spirit would seem 
assured of the finest fulfillment. The con- 
cert was a distinguished augury of the future. 
“That Rodzinski already has his instru- 
mental ensemble well shaped, smoothed and 
built up for the start of his second season 
was manifested at many stages of his varied 
and significant presentation—nowhere, per- 
haps, more strikingly than when he allowed 
them to go their own way, without the use of 
the baton, in the fascinating Ravel creation. 
Admittedly this composition may surge along 
of itself without direction, but it is great 
showmanship to permit it to do so, and to 
have the results so brilliant as they were 
on this occasion.” 
Carl Bronson in the Herald commented: 
“Dr. Artur Rodzinski was tendered a pro- 
longed ovation upon making his entrance be- 
fore the impressive mass of players, and be- 
fore the excitement ended a fanfare from 
the brass section emphasized the auspicious 
opening of a newer and greater symphony 
series than we have ever enjoyed. Dr. Rod- 
zinski showed even a newer grasp of abso- 
lute rhythm in this Italian idea of Bach and 
while some of the scoring thins out to effects 
that the beloved Bach never could have tole- 


rated, it is none the less a great piece of 
writing especially as to instrumental coloring. 
And Dr. Rodzinski knew his colors and drew 
upon them with the keen intuition of an 
artist. Bach is not a crash, but in some com- 
binations leads one to suddenly feel a sudden 
soul expansion which is beyond all other 
magnitude, and Rodzinski felt and delivered 
this rather in spite of the orchestration.” 

The Los Angeles Examiner critic, Patter- 
son Greene, wrote: 

“The young director has made symphonic 
music an exciting element in our musical 
life, and the fact is duly appreciated. More 
power to him and many years.” 

The Daily News said: 

“In every sense of the word it was a night 
of triumph—for Dr. Rodzinski, for the or- 
chestra and for the management. The house 
was packed to the ultimate rafter. As was: 
proper, the orchestra greeted the conductor 
with a fanfare and the audience with applause. 
But what could hardly be expected was that 
the tremendous roar of welcome going up 
from the audience drowned out the blare of 
the triumpets despite the frantic blowing of 
the musicians. 

_Dr. Rodzinski returned to the stand last 
night to demonstrate that he has actually 
grown in the past year above the high 
standard he set when he arrived at the open- 
ing of last season. There is a new matur- 
ity to his work, indicated in a softening of 
the purely sensuous and sensational character 
of his readings. 

_ “In no place was this more evident than 
in his interpretation of Brahms’ Fourth 
symphony, for in this he gave us a new 
Brahms—a firm, vigorous musician who dis- 
played the true Brahmsian scholarship and 
yet was essentially a mighty lyricist, singing 
his magnificent song in many voices. The 
added vigor of his reading brought the Fourth 
to the high pinnacle upon which the musical 
world has placed it.” 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Funeral 


An impressive, solemn occasion was the 
funeral of Lynnwood Farnam, Mus. Doc., 
at the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, November 25. The church, usu- 
ally filled with the throng come to hear him 
play, was completely occupied by organists, 
organ builders, managers and church friends. 
The silent procession to the altar was led 
by the Crucifer and the Rev. Worcester 
Perkins, D.D., rector, followed by the choir 
of thirty-five singers, bereaved relatives, and 
ushers, all of the last named being his pupils, 
among them Messrs. White, McCurdy, Cato, 
Hawkes, (Philadelphia), Gleason (Roches- 
ter), Greenfield, Weinrich and Porter (New 
York). 

The altar was a mass of autumnal flowers 
and the beautiful service of the Episcopal 
Church had the usual cooperation of the 
congregation. Members of the American 
Guild of Organists and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists were present in num- 
bers, and in the large assemblage one noted 
Harriet S. Keator, Lilian Carpenter, T. 
Tertius Noble, Messrs. William C. Carl, 
Archer Gibson, Oscar F. Comstock, Walter 
Peck Stanley, Ralph Harris, and representa- 
tives of musical journals. 
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MARGARET 


MAT ZENAUER 


will accept a limited number of only advanced students 
of the operatic and concert stage 


AFTER JANUARY 25, 1931 IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Instruction in acting and interpretation of operatic roles— 

style and tradition. Also song literature in all languages; 

coaching of operas, specializing in Wagnerian as well as all 
of the standard operas, oratorios, etc., etc. 
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For terms and complete information address 
Personal Representative: Emelie Bowers 


1820 Vista Street, Hollywood, Calif. 





Mme. Matzenauer has received the degree of Doctor of Music from the University of Southern California. 
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THE PROFESSION OF VIOLIN TEACHING 


(Continued from page 6) 


trusively raised just at the few measures of 
the descending broken-chord in the orchestra 
and which he then takes up—in more senses 
than one—and makes the ascension to that 
cadenzetta or recitativo which is the intro- 
duction to his own proclaiming of the theme. 
This is not merely a beau-geste, it is artistry 
and keeps the picture before his audience as 
truly as is the “proportion” of such an intro- 
duction in the mind’s eye of the performing 
artist. 

There was one man who taught the fiddle 
while having a violin and bow in his own 
hands and a huge pipe in his mouth. But 
only those who have heard Ysaye give a full 
and complete accompaniment on the violin 
could believe and realize the wealth of musi- 
cal genius that then poured forth from 
Ysaye’s fiddle. He was every instrument at 
the same time—strings, reeds, brasses and 
percussion. This at least was interpretation, 
a mature control of another’s tempi and dy- 
namics. 

There are some violinists who are 
ful pianists, such as Maximillian Pilzer, 
Fritz Kreisler, and Louis Persinger. Un- 
fortunately, I do not belong to that category 
for, as a matter of fact, I know very little 
of the piano. 

I, too, look back 


wonder- 


with what feelings may 
well be imagined—when | pass in review all 
hat had been kicked into me and then broke 
ny finger-nails trying to find the harmonies 
hat must underlie those works which I was 
then playing and that were new at the time 
In my inner hearing I heard the harmonies 
that surely must be there and in my musical 
nature I felt them, yet I had to learn the 
habit of being my own accompanist while my 
lungs were overburdened with my whistling 
the fiddle-part and my imagination pumped 
over-time when I was trying to be the or- 
chestra. 

Trying to play 
piano, when J never 


an orchestral score at a 
“grablied” a chord twice 
with the same kind of fingering (nor do I 
yet to this day) was decidedly beyond my 
equipment and I well remember one day, 
when I had reduced a few measures of a 
score to a workable way of playing them 
on the piano and playing it (by heart, of 
course) endless times to my great joy, I 
again glanced into the score and found that 
I had overlooked an important note on the 
horn. When I had figured out that note to 
be an F sharp, I hit that black key on the 
piano with my clenched fist. I hit it so hard 
that never thereafter was there an F sharp 
in that range! Then I would have to enrage 
myself every time and yell out the imitation 
tone of that so vital F sharp! My desire 
to learn the piano reached its culmination 
when I decided to learn to play the Prelude 
to Tristan and Isolde. [I memorized each 
chord, every note of each chord of the first 
three measures “7 d then stumbled over the 
keys until I could strike a sort of habit of 
always getting those harmonies. Painfully 
I progressed until I could play the Prelude 
up to a rather difficult spot. There I stopped, 
over thirty years ago, and I still play Tristan 
with the omission of those few measures 
then go on to the Liebestod. 

I accompany on the piano everything that 
I teach and up to two years ago could play 
all the literature of the violin and also that 
of the violoncello from memory I once 
had a cello pupil whom I taught the Lalo, 
Saint-Saéns, and Haydn concertos, in short, 
everything from the Tschaikowsky, Rococo 
and Boéllman Variations to Popper, Piatti, 
and Boccherini. I mention all this to show how 
deep was my feeling to hear actually what 
I was hearing and feeling inwardly and if 
I make the statement that I have accom- 
panied everything, I must use the poet’s 
words and add “Aber fragt mich nur nicht 
Wie!” and vet, it sounds with all its omis 
sions and runs abbreviated. and I achieved 
euphonious orchestral chords. 

However, [ have digressed what T 
want to say—namely, how a work (large or 
small) should be taught 


from 


So far as my “method” goes, I want to 
say that I learnt how to teach through teach- 
ing, through observing what this or that 
pupil was doing, or what he lacked, and then 
finding a solution to his or her problem of 
the moment. In short, my pupils taught me 
how to teach, for at the start, many years 
ago when I lived in Berlin and some viol- 
inists asked me to teach them, I answered 
“Quite frankly, I don’t know anything about 
teaching. I do things, lots of things, and I 
have never stopped to dissect how they are 
done. However, if you wish to come around 
and play for me, I'll be glad to criticize you.” 
They must have enjoyed this playing, for 
some of them played for me during two and 
three years, during which time many an 
afternoon was spent by their playing a thing 
and then my taking the fiddle from their 
hands and going over and over phrases, 
fingerings and bowings, exhausting myself 
at the piano until one day it all dawned on 
me. And then I suddenly told them, “Now 
[ have learnt how to teach, and henceforth 
you’ve got to pay me.” 

Most of them stayed with me on the new 
terms and continued to take my exhausting 
lessons, for which they paid on a one hour 
basis, which usually lasted three hours and 
terminated around supper time, when my 
pupils became my guests, and during the 
meal the lesson was further continued with 
conversations on the “Muddiness” of Brahms’ 
orchestration and the abstruseness of his 
meaning (stupidities then very much in 
vogue and in which I believed at the time) 
on analogies between his music and Brown- 
ing’ s poetry; on affinities between Grieg and 

3j6rnson, Sibelius, and let us say Juani 
Aho; on what stunning kind of an opera Mac- 
Dowell would have written ; and whether Poe 
was a greater mystic than Lafcadio Hearne. 
How grateful I am to those poor souls, 
(some of whom to this day do not know the 
difference between Flammarion and Fabre) 
for they were good listeners. At least they 
let me talk, and the beer was first-class. 
Golden days of my youth, when I was 
“teaching” others yet actually teaching my- 
self ! 

The scientist finds the vertebra and can 
therefrom reconstruct an exact example of 
the extinct species. 

Music is a living language of sound and 
tones, with a very definite science for its 
sounds and an architecture for the tones. 
Moreover it has not only orthography but 
also. syntax:—pauses, sections, phrasing, 
periods, questions, answers, exclamations, 
declamations, sobs, anguish, irony, leering 
parody and laughter. 

The vertebra—motif—is the marrow of 
its spinal column. Rhythm is the pulse and 
strength of its construction or constructive 
body. Melody is its heart and beauty and 
expressiveness of harmony its soul. Coun- 
terpoint is its architecture or head. The 
combination of great feeling (heart) and 
great knowledge. (head) have produced the 
great soul and truly great music. 

There is nothing that is created without 
an idea of its shape—grotesque or beautiful 
has a form. an outline of its own. 

The motif gives rhythmical structure, the 
invention and knowledge of augmentation, 
diminution, inversion, imitation and other ex- 
tensions of flights of fancy wedded to solid 
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knowledge, give us the apotheosis of that 
which, ’way back, was contained in a motif 
or two or in a part of a theme. 

Taking a small composition, to start with, 
I first play it all at the piano. I play all 
that can be played but whistle the cantabile 
parts, for phrasing, too, is a matter of breath- 
ing naturally. (This is my tribute to sing- 
ers, when singers are also musicians.) This 
first impression I consider most important 
and my great satisfaction is when I see the 
responsiveness of a musical nature, the ex- 
pression in the eyes, the lilt of the body in 
a pupil who “feels” the music about to be 
studied. Having aroused such response, | 
repeat the composition, the second time not 
appealing to the emotional nature but to 
the intellect. In short, I begin (while yet 
at the piano) to analyze, to dissect. 

That marvellous musician, Vincent d’Indy, 
in his book on composition says: “L’homme 
est un microcosme. 

Thus from the one-cell theory we progress 
to an organism and reconstruct the entire 
composition in its creation. When I say 
“in its creation” I mean that as we proceed 
I can (very easily) point out that a man 
with less genius than, let us say, Corelli, 
might easily have made this or that termina- 
tion (cadence) here or there and then gone 
down and sold it on Broadway. I point out 
to the pupil that what sounds like the flow 
of pure inspiration was the work of one 
who saw the danger-signals of repeating him- 
self, if he fell into the harmony he had pre- 
viously used, and thus by an adroit turn, a 
change, an inspiration if you will, of har- 
mony, has “switched” that train to a track 
that leads on and out and beyond, and thereby 
the work of creation has been continued. In- 
cidentally, such “tips” form “land-marks” in 
the pupils’ minds, the greatest help to mem- 
ory and the thing that feeds and develops the 
inner musical mind and hearing of the musi- 
cian. 

Such is the stuff of that inner musician- 
ship which endures throughout life and 
which gets stronger as we grow older. This 
intellectual dissection is then brought in to 
show which harmony, nay, which note 
was made at this and that spot to bring 
greater emotional expressiveness to the work 
and which in fiddle language is translated 
into “where to vibrate and where not to.” 
The phrasing—which notes are to be in- 
cluded in the same slur, whether to change 
bows on the first note of a measure or on 
the second—is again proven musically by 
the relation of that passage to the work or 
to its musical or dynamic meaning, (accent) 
in relation to either the chord or harmony. 

The markings of fingerings and bowings 
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now follow—with a reason, either instru- 
mental or musical—for each thing and then 
the pupil is shown how to practice it; with 
this kind of tone here and that kind of bow 
there: his changes of position (erroneously 
called by fiddlers “technic”) to be prepared 
in this and that manner and the changes of 
bow, thus and so. 

When the pupil next plays it for me, if 
the performance is good from the instru- 
mentalist’s viewpoint, we then talk (with 
the piano) “color,” “depth of feeling,” “ex- 
pression,” “piquancy,” “chic,” “charm,” and 
the other terms of life’s or the painter’s or 
the poet’s gamut and which are condensed in 
the grandest appellation of all—the Artist. 

But just the same—L’homme est un micro- 
cosme | 


A New Practice Keyboard for 
Piano Classes 


The Oliver Ditson Company has just put 
on the market a clavier called the Audio- 
Rhythmic keyboard, for use in piano class 
instruction. This is a small section of a 
piano keyboard, very light and compact, ar- 
ranged to stack one on top of the other so 
as to be packed away in a small space. It 
has no legs, and the music rack is of wire 
and folds down so as to occupy little space. 
The keyboard is two and a half octaves, suf- 
ficient for practice purposes. The keys when 
struck make a loud click which gives rhyth- 
mic effects. This new keyboard sells at a 
price which places it within the reach of al- 
most any school student. 


Lillian Wechs’ Newark Recital, 


March 12 
Lillian Wechs, soprano, will give a recital 
in Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., on March 
12. She will present a program of operatic 
arias, German Lieder, an English group, and 
a group consisting of Russian, Hungarian, 
Spanish and French songs. 
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GRACE LESLIE 


“A very favorable impression was given in the Song Recital of Grace 
Leslie who is justly treasured in America. Superior technic and pro- 
nounced musicianship lend charm to her resounding mezzo-contralto. 
Combined with these singing characteristics are invaluable mental qualities, 
an asset to any singer. It is rare for an American to program seldom 
sung songs of Pfitzner. In these she gave evidence of the art of delivery 
and unusual power of feeling. Especially beautiful was the Feuerreiter of 
Hugo Wolf, given with fine German diction. On the same high plane stood 
the singing of songs by Ravel and the English group.”—Dr. Heinz Pring- 








sheim, Berlin Allgemeine Musikzeitung, October 10, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie knows how to command attention. She possesses 
a dramatically colored contralto voice of rounded quality showing 
very beautiful tones. Equalization of her voice and binding of 
the registers are outstanding cultural distinctions of her singing. 
In songs by Pfitzner and Hugo Wolf, she proved that she under- 
stands the inner spirit of the German Lied.”—Walter Hirschberg, 
Berlin Signale, October 8, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie whose fame is already known to us gave a song 
recital of outstanding merit displaying the characteristics of her 
beautiful big contralto. Her great breath control and luscious 
voice shows to advantage in arias and songs of great import and 
captivates her listeners.”—-Max Donisch, Berlin, Der Tag, October 
8, 1930. 


“In the concert halls singers are still in the majority—piano 
recitals are in the background. If one were always to hear such 
good singers as Grace Leslie, we would not regret this—her voice 
completely captivates one.”—Berlin, Der Deutsch, October 10, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie displayed an evenly balanced mezzo-soprano of 
pleasing cultivation. Her singing effects are obtained by discreet 
pointing and natural expression is the essential of each song in- 
terpreted.”—Ernst Schliepe, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
October 10, 1930. 


“Grace Leslie possesses perfect culture and balance of voice and 
expression to an unusual degree. To name a high point in her 
performance, she knows how to interpret Pfitzner’s Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer in its deepest meaning (Thanks to the ex- 





cellent training of her musical dark-colored voice and surprising 
strength of feeling). The harmony laden offerings of the artist 
were supported by Michael Raucheisen’s finely felt art of accom- 
panying.”—Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, October 12, 1930. 


“The American mezzo-soprano, Grace Leslie, whose voice is of 
sympathetic softness and yet capable of a full ringing tone, 
showed at her first song recital with songs of Pfitzner and Hugo 
Wolf, an astonishing perception, not only for the spirit of the 
German language but also a penetration into its feeling. Her 
interpretation of Wolf’s Nixe Binsefuss was characteristic and 
captivating. The artist was the recipient of spontaneous and re- 
peated applause.”—Berlin, Boersen Zeitung, October 9, 1930. 


“In the song recital of Grace Leslie, the Pfitzner songs were 
an unusual choice for a foreigner and she revealed in her singing 
of them an inner relation to this brooding music. Her serious 
temperament and sonorous contralto reached a high point of ex- 
pression in Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer.”—Dr. Peter 
Wackernagel, Berlin Neue Preussiche Kreuzzeitung, October 
9, 1930. * 


“Grace Leslie was greeted by hearty applause. -Her voice is 
indeed well placed and sustained and has bright tones in the high 
register. She sang Wolf’s Feuerreiter with excellent declamation 
and Nixe Binsefuss by the same composer was given a light moving 
performance which satisfied. Her pronunciation of German was 
highly commendable. The singer interpreted with very fine feel- 
ing the subtle songs of Ravel and the English group also charmed.” 
—Dr. W. Sachse, Berlin Steglitzer Anzeiger, October 6, 1930. 
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GEORGE F. BoyYLe, DISTINGUISHED 
AS A COMPOSER AND PIANIST 


Some of His Important Compositions 


He 


George F. Boyle, Australian musician, 
equally well known as pianist and composer, 
who has been living in America for about 
twenty years, told an interesting story the 
other day that is worth repeating. 

Mr. Boyle taught for a good many years 
at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, and 
has been more recently associated with the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia He now 
has his own studio in Philadelphia and is 
also on the faculty of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, New York, and Harcum School 
in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

In spite of this, Mr. Boyle has found time 
for composition and has produced a number 
of works in a large form as well as many 
smaller pieces. Here is a list of a few 
of them: 

Concerto in D minor, piano or orchestra. 
First performance by Ernest Hutcheson with 
Symphony Orchestra at Worcester 

Festival, September, 1911. Sub- 
sequent performances by Ernest Hutcheson 
with New York Philharmonic (George F. 
Boyle conducting) in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Baltimore. Mr. Hutcheson also in- 
troduced it in Berlin. Played by the com- 
poser with the Boston, Detroit and Baltimore 
symphony orchestras, by Arthur Shattuck 
with the Chicago Symphony and in Eng- 
land, by Edith Kilminster in Sydney, 
Australia. 

Concerto in A minor, cello and orchestra. 
First performance by Hans Kindler with 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski conduct- 
ing) Washington, D. C., February 7, 1918. 
Subsequent performances by Kindler in va 
rious American cities and in London and 
Paris. Played by Michel Penha with the 
San Francisco Symphony, December, 1925. 

Symphonic Fantasie for orchestra. First 
performance St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
(Max Zach conducting), December, 1916. 
Subsequent performances by New York 
Symphony in Aeolian Hall, New York 
(Walter Damrosch), Cincinnati Symphony 
(Eugene Ysaye) and Baltimore Symphony 
(Gustav Strube). 

Slumber Song and Aubade for orchestra. 
First performance of Slumber Song by 
American Symphony Orchestra (Glen 


Soston 


( Mass.) 


Tells a Good Hutcheson Story 


Dillard Gunn conducting) Chicago, Novem- 
ber, 1915. First performance of Aubade 
by Baltimore Symphony Orchestra (Gus- 
tav Strube), 1917. Subsequent performances 
of the two works by Boston Symphony and 
St. Louis Symphony. 

Sonata for viola and piano (1919). Played 
by Frank Gittelson and the composer in 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Sonata in B major for piano (1918). 
Played by Austin Conradi in New York, 
1927. Mr. Conradi has also played it in 
Baltimore and elsewhere. Played by the 
composer in New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington. 

Sonata for cello and piano. 
London, England, 
the composer. 


Played in 
by Jacques Renard and 


Other works:—The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin (Browning) for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra (published by Chappell, Lon- 
don). Don Ramiro (Heine) for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra (MS). About seventy- 
five smaller piano pieces, songs and pieces 
for cello and piano, most of them published 
here or in Fafland The cello pieces have 
been played byf Hans Kindler, Michel Penha 
and Boris Hambourg, the piano pieces by 
Wilhelm Bachaus, Austin Conradi, Ernest 
Hutcheson and others. Mr. Boyle introduced 
his most recent piano pieces (a set of five) 
at a recital in the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York in 1928 and afterwards in 
several other cities in the East. Mr. Con- 
radi has also played numbers from this set 
in New York and Baltimore. 

It is about the Concerto in D minor that 
Mr. Boyle told the story mentioned above. 
It certainly should not keep out of sight. 
Mr. Hutcheson planned to play the work 
in Washington some years ago when the 
Washington Symphony, insufficiently sup- 
ported, as apparently it always has been, had 
difficulty in getting players of adequate abil- 
ity, and was limited in the number and 
length of its rehearsals. At the rehearsal 
the concerto apparently went well enough, but 
at the concert, not far from the beginning 
of the first movement, an entrance by some 
group of instruments was missed which 
threw the whole orchestra out. In spite of 
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this Mr. Hutcheson continued his perform- 
ance, playing the piano part and filling in 
the orchestra parts, an extraordinary feat, 
as every musician will know. From time to 
time, says Mr. Boyle, some one of the or- 
chestra musicians imagined that he had dis- 
covered where Mr. Hutcheson was and came 
in with a note or two, which must have 
been all the worse for the solo artist. 

The next day one of the Washington papers 
praised the concerto, but remarked that it 
seemed to him that the orchestration in the 
first movement was in places somewhat thin! 

Mr. Boyle has dedicated his most recent 
piano pieces to Bachaus. Bachaus, while ap- 
pearing in Australia not long ago, saw Mr. 
Boyle’s parents and learned from them of 
this dedication. He wrote Mr. Boyle a most 
charming letter of appreciation for the com- 
pliment, which grought Mr. Boyle to the 
MusIcaL Courier to discover what part of 
the world Bachaus is touring so that he 
might reply. Incidentally, he got the infor- 
mation. 


Buchanan Songs Prove Favorites 


The popularity of Annabel M. Buchanan’s 
songs seems to be growing steadily. Recent- 
ly Muriel Mager! Kyle featured Wild Geese 
and an old song on a Detroit program, and 
Margot Samoranya opened a song recital 
with the difficult Wild Geese, followed by 
My Garden of Dreams, on a program which 
she gave at Darien and Norwalk, Conn. 

In writing to Mrs. Buchanan, Miss Samo- 
ranya says: “The songs get better and bet- 
ter. Wild Geese made a great impression; 
I had to repeat it at both performances, and 
at the end people called for it so that I had 
to sing it in place of an encore. I wish that 
you could have been hidden in the audience 
to have heard their unaffected appreciation.’ 

Another expression of appreciation to Mrs. 
Buchanan was a letter written by Edwin 
Teller, voice teacher of Norfolk, Va., who 
says: “Schirmer sent me your Garden of 
Dreams along with a batch of new reference 
copies. I think it very beautiful, and have 
placed an order for the pupils. I think it a 
sweet and beautiful inspiration.” 


Chadwick March Applauded 


Many Kappa Gamma Psi men, alumni and 
undergraduates, greeted, in Jordon Hall on 
November 7, the first performance of the 
Kappa Gamma Psi March, by George W. 
Chadwick, dean of American composers. 
The piece, produced by the New England 
Conservatory’s class in brass ensemble, is 
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one which Mr. Chadwick wrote last summer 
and dedicated to this fraternity which has 
annually given all-American concerts. 


Jacques Pillois in Boston, Chicago 
and Detroit 


Sibyl Webb, soprano, sang songs by 
Jacques Pillois at Jordan Hall, Boston, Octo- 
ber 29, assisted by the Trio Instrumental de 
Paris, with composer Pillois at the piano. 
A large and appreciative audience heard 
these impressionistic settings. His music 
“was most emotional and impressive in the 
Proses Lyriques, with greater variety of 
harmonic color, flexibility of rhythm and 
melodic interest,” said the Boston Globe. 
Mr. Pillois received cordial applause. The 
Herald called Pillois “a faithful Debussian, 
suggested by the style, rhapsodic flute obli- 
gato and delicately voluptuous poems.’ 

On November 5 Mr. Pillois appeared in 
Detroit as composer, critic and professor 
of composition (New York University), Miss 
Webb singing modern French works, illus- 
trating his lecture. The Detroit News 
quotes from his lecture in detail, Mr. Pillois 
mentioning American folk songs, jazz and 
negro spirituals. He also gave two French 
lectures in Chicago on this trip, and will be 
heard in Cleveland, Ohio, in February, also 
in Buffalo, Erie and Oberlin. 


Anna Hamlin’s New York 
Recital 


Anna Hamlin, soprano, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will give 
her New York recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on December 9. Celius Dougherty 
will be at the piano. 





Chiapusso Plays for Civic 
Opera Clubs of Chicago 


Jan Chiapusso, internationally known pi- 
anist, and dean of the piano department of 
Bush Conservatory, is the artist chosen to 
present the third of the series of current 
programs, tendered the forty-two Associated 
Civic Opera Clubs of Metropolitan Chicago 
by courtesy of the Chicago Civic Opera 
management. 

Mr. Chiapusso was born on the Island of 
Java, of Dutch-Italian parentage, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the music of that 
small country. Thus he had some interest- 
ing points to give us concerning the native 
grand opera, or what passes for such. 

“Grand opera on the Island of Java is a 
one man affair,” said Mr. Chiapusso, “and it 
is certainly a far cry from the magnificent 
performances which are given by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, but neverthe- 
less they are very interesting. 
What passes for grand opera 
there is really a puppet-shadow 
play. I can only compare it to 
the Marionettes which you 
sometimes see in this country, 
only there you do not even see 
the puppets, but only their 
shadows which are thrown on a 
screen. Great preparations are 
made for these events, which 
are usually performed in honor 
of the Sultan, though some- 
times they are given for the 
common people. The perform- 
ance lasts a week and keeps up 
for twenty-four hours every 
day; there are two directors, 
who alternate manipulating the 
puppets and at the same time 
intone the libretto to an impro- 
vised accompaniment from one 
of the symphony orchestras, of 
which there are two on the 
island. They use the pentatonic 
scale (that is, the whole tone) 
and all their music is improvisa- 
tion, for they have no written 
scores. And here [ might say 
that the influence of this music 
on the modernists is quite obvi- 
ous; especially in compositions 
such as Ravel’s ‘Je d’eau’ and 
others. I have compiled some 
interesting statistics on this sub- 
ject, which I expect to present 
later in the season. 

“Recently I had a conference 





with Mrs. Charles Clark, who is president 
of the President’s Club of Women and also 
program chairman for the Southtown Civic 
Opera Club, and Mrs. Edward Eggers, and 
it was decided to use the Nibelungen Ring, 
because our company is making such a fea- 
ture of Wagner this year.” 

Mr. Chiapusso has styled his lecture the 
Highlights of Opera. He will give a short 
history of each opera, explaining in detail 
those of Wagner which are being featured 
by the company this season as well as the 
symbolism of the music, illustrating with ex- 
cerpts and the better known motives. He 
will also play the Liszt arrangement of the 
Tannhauser Overture. The first program 
was presented last week before the Associ- 
ated Civic Opera Club of Niles Center. 
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On Thursday evening, October 30, the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, affiliated 
with The Curtis Institute of Music, presented Puccini’s opera “Gianni Schicchi” in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. With three exceptions the entire cast was composed 
of artist-students of the Curtis Institute; and the orchestra consisted entirely of members 
of the Curtis Symphony Orchestra. Sylvan Levin, assistant conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company and a graduate of the department of conducting of the 


Curtis Institute, conducted the performance. 


“A feature of ‘Gianni Schicchi’ was that the 
orchestra was composed of young musicians from 
the Curtis Orchestra, who played with zest and 
finish under the direction of Sylvan Levin, also of 
the Institute, making his debut as conductor.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 31. 


“Mr. Levin conducted with authority and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the score, which in many 
places is decidedly tricky. Mr. Mahler sang the 
monologue exceedingly well, and with Miss 


Bodanskaya gave the principal duet charmingly.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 31. 


Conrad THIBAULT” 


“*Gianni Schicchi’ was directed by Sylvan Levin 
who showed marked capability and scored a 
success.” Philadelphia Bulletin, Oct. 31. 


“Natalie Bodanskaya in ‘Gianni Schicchi’ dis- 
played a most pleasing and graceful soprano of 


refreshing quality and charm.” 
Philadelphia Record, Oct. 31. 


“The orchestra was made up of Curtis Institute 
students directed by Sylvan Levin. The orches- 
tra showed careful preparation of the work, mar- 
shaled by the youthful director who knew every 
note of what he was doing.” 

Camden, N. J., Courier, Oct. 31. 
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By Lazare 


The musical share of Granada’s and S« 
ville’s charm lies neither in their concerts, 
nor even in their folk song festivals, but in 
the old church music of Spain which has 
lost nothing of its glory, of its vigor, or of 
its Gothic-Arabic flavor. To hear the choir 
of the Granada Cathedral sing their ancient 
chants permeated with noble, restrained 
grief and humanity, to hear the wonderful 
organ of the great Seville Cathedral, is a1 
enchantment which any other musical ex 
perience can scarcely match. The current 
Spanish music is ay weak in comparison, 
very effeminate panish music needs the 
strong and co! hands of a Bartok or 
a Kodaly to purify it, to eliminate its 
commonplace Latin elements 
Bartok and Kodaly did for 
Spanish 


Gipsy and 
(just that which 
Hungarian music) to bring back 
music its ancient ascetic beauty. 

The divine organ of the Seville Cathedral 
is a voice of almost human mellowness; in 
its full throated, velvety tone the subtlest 
ear will not discover a trace of the typical 
and seemingly unavoidable hollowness of the 
modern organs Our time has _ created 
organs of extraordinary tonal luxury and 
virtuosity, but evidently that old art of se 
curing the beauty and humanity of the organ 
voice is somehow lost, just as is the art of 
color of the Memlings, Van Eykes, Loren 
zettis 

A bull-fight in Seville brings many dis 
appointments ; one of the keenest is its 
music. The miserable and thin band playing 
a stupid fanfare at the entrance of the 
prima. espada and silent at the most import 
ant parades and climaxes of the fight is 
aggravating. 

When one compares this niggardly musical 
preparation and accompaniment to a gladia 
tor’s feast with the magnificent and telling 
tension achieved Bizet in Carmen (in a 
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music depicting only the prologue and the 
entrance to the arena) one realizes that the 
greatest thrill of a bull-fight may be experi- 
enced by simply taking a quiet parterre chair 
for a performance of Carmen at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


In MiLcan, Turin AND VIENNA 


This year I happened to visit Milan and 
Vienna just during those memorable weeks 
wlhien Toscanini and the New York Phil- 
harmonic were the current music, the cur 
rent talk, the current great event in those two 
capitals of culture. After the spiteful and 
—— gossip heard in some other places 

mcerning the “Americanism” of the orches- 
. it was a great joy to see the reverence, 
the hospitality, the ecstatic appreciation 
shown to the Princeps Musicae of our time, 
to our great Toscanini and to the great 
American orchestra by the lovable populace 
of those patrician cities. 

At their first Milan concert, the Philhar- 
monic played with an elfin agility, with a 
alana of spirit, with a delicacy and per- 
fection of ensemble such as we have never 
heard even at their best in New York. 

It was gratifying both to see the rare 
triumph afforded by Milan and Vienna to 
the great genius, the master-creator of our 
“new” Philharmonic and to feel that due 
credit was given to the American organiz- 
ing genius also responsible for the creation 
of this wonderful instrument of culture. 

They, in Milan and Vienna, have not 
missed a very important point. They real- 
ized that the great technical imagination and 
will to highest technical perfection so char- 
acteristic of the American nation is as great 

blessing in art as it is in industry. These 
American national traits have played a 
prominent part in the creation of our great 


orchestras. 
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LAZARE SAMINSK3S 
who conducts the opening concert of the 
League of Composers, among other 
works his own new ballet-cantata, The 
Daughter of Jephtha. Mr. Saminsky 
conducted recently in Vienna, Milan and 
Turin, and a concert of his works was 
given tn Paris. 


The malicious talk to be heard in E “urope 
now and then concerning the percentage of 
the French woodwind, the German or Italian 
brass, or Russian-Jewish string players is in- 
deed a poor way of trying to counteract the 
extraordinary height of executive perfec- 
tion achieved here, in this country and by 
this country’s organizing vision. 

In Milan I have had the rare pleasure of 
meeting some of its musical rulers, among 
them the revered and beloved Maestro Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti, whose prestige in Europe 
is that of a commanding force, and also that 
gentleman of rare charm, Count Giovanni 
Ascanio Cicognia, a member of the ancient 
patrician Lombard family, who is the Presi- 
dent of the La Scala symphony concerts: 

Count Cicognia, still a very young man, 
combines important business activities with 
a great personal interest in musical life. He 
is himself a composer of elegant piano and 
vocal pieces of modern leaning. It is due to 
his influence that Milan, the citadel of Gior- 
dano and Puccini, is fast becoming the chan- 
nel of modern music in Italy. 

Among the younger Milanese composers, 
two stand out, owing to their creative energy, 
intellectual refinement and their position 
among the Milanese musical elite. Domenico 
de Paoli, equally gifted as composer and 
writer, is now one of the editors of Musica 
d’Oggi; he is finding his way of recognition 
in other countries, too, since several of his 
new works have been lately published and 
performed in France and elsewhere. Do- 
menico de Paoli is, together with Prof. 
Renzo Brachesco, director of the Conserva- 
torio Monteverdi, the moving spirits of that 
excellent institution which in its recent con- 
certs performed many works by modern 
American composers, such as Bernard 
Rodgers, Walter Kramer, Evelyn Berckman 
and Emerson Whithorne (let us note that 
their success was also due to the excellent 
performance of their songs by Elizabeth 
Gutman, the gifted Baltimore soprano, who 
sang them in Milan and also in Turin and 
Vienna!). 

The other aq Milanese quickly com- 
ing to the fore is Pietro Clausetti, a pupil of 
Pizzetti, and ante of a violin sonata, 
choruses and many songs which are marked 
by temperament, clarity and technical com- 
petence. One expects very much from 
the opera, Princess Maleine, which he is 
writing now. Maestro Clausetti is also an 
excellent pianist and conductor. 

Turin is the domicile of two eminent 
Italian musicians and great friends of 
American musical art. I am speaking of 
Maestro Franco Alfano, whose latest opera, 
L’Ultimo Lord, makes now its triumphal 
round in Italy and Germany, and of Dr. 
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Guido Gatti, the distinguished writer on 
music and now director of the Turin Opera 
House, where admirable premieres of Mali- 
piero, Ravel and Stravinsky operas were 
given, and whose Rossini cycle stirred Paris 
last season to great enthusiasm. 

Maestro Alfano has also arranged recent- 
ly at the Lyceo Musicale of Turin over 
which he presides, a concert of modern 
American music, and did everything in his 
power to make this concert a success. To 
this writer fell the honor and the pleasure 
of preceding the concert with a discourse on 
American music. He has never had a more 
benevolent audience. 


LEADING PERSONALITIES IN VIENNA 


Two leading musicians of Vienna, both 
great charmeurs, incarnating all the benevo- 
lence, the lovable insouciance and mental ur- 
banity of the Viennese, Dr. Clemens Krauss, 
the young and brilliant director of the Vien- 
na State Opera, and Alban Berg, the most 
eminent composer of the Schonberg group, 
have decidedly turned the current of the 
Viennese musical rivers with the striking 
success of Berg’s opera, Wozzeck. Dr. 
Krauss, who first came to the general Euro- 
pean notice when he gave the tine perform- 
ance of Busoni’s Doktor Faust at the Frank- 
furt Festival, had the courage to disregard 
the first, cold reception ot Wozzeck in Ger- 
many and to give it a stirring rendition in 
Vienna which started the new, now tri- 
umphal march of Wozzeck in Germany, Rus- 
sia and Belgium. Of all the Sch6nbergians 
Alban Berg, in spite of his enchanting benev- 
olence and gentleness, is probably the strong- 
est and the most monolith human unit. 

3ut this Viennese young group presents an 
extraordinary display of personalities, each 
individual and significant and actually typi- 
fying their music. At a soiree given by an 
eminent Viennese patron of art where the 
new and remarkable poem for voice and or- 
chestra, Der Wein, by Alban Berg, was 
finely sung by Ruzena Herlinger, 1 met them 
all: the spiritually clear, ever smiling Berg, 
the sharp, tense and high pitched Anton von 
Webern, the somberly concentrated and keen 
Paul Pisk, the elegant and subtle Paul 
Stephan, the retiring, intellectually soft Er- 
win Stein. And with them the idol of mod- 
ern Germany, the sensational author of 
Jonny, Ernest Krenek, an extraordinary Chi- 
nese bonze visage, with a well of cleverness 
written on it. 

In speaking about Vienna’s musical patri- 
cians one can not pass by the remarkable 
guiding spirits of the Universal Edition, that 
extraordinary publishing house which during 
the worst years manages to publish numer- 
ous new scores of modern writers. Of those 
protecting angels of modern music, Dr. Emil 
Herzka and Dr. Alfred Kalmus, excellent 
musicians themselves, are well known. Dr. 
Hans Heinscheimer, the brilliant and dy- 
namic head of the Universal’s operatic di- 

vision, a very young man, became a com- 
pelling, and, withal, a benevolent and benefi- 

cent force in German musical life. 
THE 

The seasonal display of operatic novelties 
in Germany, manitold and multicolored to 
gaudiness, has some particular angles inter- 
esting to this continent since the procession 
was led by the two Transatlantics :—Trans- 
atlantic by George Antheil, native of our 
own Trenton, N. J., and Christoph Columbus 
by Darius Milhaud, native of Carpentras, 
Southern France, which had their recent pre- 
mieres in Frankfurt am Main and Berlin 
respectively. 

Antheil’s 
nevolently by the lay 
pointed the progressive musician. It marks 
a retreat in Antheil’s formerly impetuous 
radical march. It is, as the French say, trop 
assagi, too cautious. Everything that seemed 
to us so fresh, so divinely young and sympa- 
thetic in his Jazz Concerto, played at that 
absurd and tumultuous Antheil Evening at 
Carnegie Hall, is somehow taken back now 
and weeded out. And this perhaps, for the 
sake of some new fashionable doctrine. 

On the contrary, Milhaud’s music in Co- 
lumbus has, at its best, at least the stubborn- 
ness, the freshness, the character and drive 
of a rebel who never recants and who also 
is in full possession of technical competence. 

The Berlin premiere of Columbus, a piece 
of inhuman musical difficulty, was an event 
in operatic history. It was presented by 
Eric Kleiber, the brilliant General Musik- 
director of the Berlin State Opera, with such 
clarity and mastery, with such sympathetic 
and telling competence, that one marveled at 
such devotion to modern “" 

The book of Columbus, by 


Two TRANSATLANTICS 


Transatlantic was received be- 
listener and disap- 
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and the musical requirements of the opera 
made for complete reversal of the habitual 
stage scheme and proceedings. Side bal- 
conies laid over the orchestra confines and 
seating the chorus narrating, singing, shout- 
ing and acting, then motion pictures, some- 
times doubling the real stage scene in weird 
and telling effect; ballet performed by mov- 
ing designs and Chinese shadows, such were 
the new stage proceedings. The musical 
dress of the opera could boast the same free- 
dom of form, spontaneity and deliberate dis- 
carding of the dramatic continuity. 

However, one must say, Milhaud’s music, 
avery typical Milhaud in its unevenness and 
deliberate naivete, is very often too subor- 
dinate to the book or generally subdued and 
neutral. One has a feeling that it is not the 
indispensable, the only music able to accom- 
pany this particular narrative, that many 
other variations could have been written by 
Milhaud with equal gusto. 

The unpleasant side of Milhaud’s music is 
the machine made, dogmatic and well known 
harmonic formula (for instance, in the 
scene Columbus and Posterity). Jut we 
found in this opera also the agreeable return 
of the best Milhaud proceedings, such as the 
chorus shouting replicas to the reading of the 
book on Columbus over the ensemble of per- 
cussion instruments. This proceeding is at 
the root of the powerful climax in the final 
Allelujah, one of the most attractive pages 
of the opera. 

In spite of the deliberate, artificial sim- 
plicity of the tone web, and the machine- 
made polyphony and polyharmony, there is 
grandiosity and frenzied tonal life in the 
sailors’ recruiting scene. There is weird 
color in the chorus of Mexican deities watch- 
ing Columbus’ ship. 
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INCOME OF THE LEADING Opera Houses oF 
Austro-GERMANY 

Apart from the Berlin State Opera where 
the masterly and supremely competent mu- 
sical leadership of Erich Kleiber created such 
events as the Columbus premiere, it is Vien- 
na, Dresden and Frankfurt am Main which 
one has to visit for operatic thrills. 

In Vienna I heard a magnificent Neuins- 
zenierung of Die Walkuere, where the pas- 
sionate and forceful conducting by Clemens 
Krauss, doing away with the pedantry and 
pomposity of the so-called “tradition,” was 
most refreshing. It is difficult to forget the 
very fine stage work done by Dr. Waller- 
stein, the final tempest in the first act, the 
rarely imaginative display of shades and 
color in the cloud movements of Act III. 

In Dresden the energy, the great gifts and 
the high musicianship of Fritz Busch, the 
director of Saxony’s State Opera, has cre- 
ated an extraordinary operatic ensemble; 
their premiere of Kaminski’s Jiirg Jenatch, 
a work of rare beauty and force, their Elek- 
tra, their Mozart performances, never leave 
my memory. This season Dr. Busch added 
to his repertory a new, entirely restudied and 
re-staged Walkiire and a vivid performance 
of the new and colorful Schwanda by Wein- 
berger, the young Czechoslovak composer. 

One very young, extremely gifted and well 
equipped young opera director, Hans Wil- 
helm Steinberg, conductor of the Frankfurt 
Opera, has quickly arrived to one of the 
front positions in Germany’s musical life by 
his premieres of Stravinsky’s Petroushka, 
Schénberg’s new Heute auf Morgen, and of 
our own George Antheil’s Transatlantic. Dr. 
Steinberg conducted at the age of twenty in 
Koln, then in Prague; he is thirty now. As 
guest conductor he has appeared already in 
Berlin, at the State Opera, and also in Len 
ingrad and Moscow. He is also an out- 
standing concert pianist. 

Germany remains the same inexhaustible 
source of ‘countless musicians of competence 
and genius, the site of musical enterprise and 
progress, as it ever was. Germany is indeed 
the main light of European music now. 


Lester Ensemble Appearances 

Josef Wissow, pianist, Herman Weinberg. 
violinist, and Emil Folgmann, cellist, all of 
the Lester Ensemble of Philadelphia, recently 
presented chamber music at the Wicomico 
Women’s Club Salisbury, Md. The next 
evening Mr. Wissow gave a program at 
Shepherd College, State Normal School, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., and, again on the 
following evening, appeared in recital at 
Shippensburg State Teachers’ College. 
Another recent concert by Mr. Wissow, Mr. 
Weinberg and Mr. Folgmann took place at 
the Millsboro-Delaware High School. Future 
dates of the Ensemble include an appearance 
at the Women’s Club of Chester, Chester, 
Pa., on December 9, with Mr. Wissow. EI- 
wood W eiser, baritone, and Ruth Leaf Hall, 
accompanist. 

Due to its growing popularity, the Lester 
Ensemble has widened its range of activities 
this season, and many engagements in Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and neighboring states are the result. 


Kathryn Ross Scores in Palermo 
According to a cable received from Pal- 


ermo, Italy, Kathryn Ross, American singer, 
had a wonderful success as Leonora in 
Trovatore at the opening of the Politeama 
Garibaldi. 
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Nelson Eddy, ‘’Philadelphia’s Own Baritone” 


His Success in Philadelphia and Elsewhere Due to Modesty 
and Interesting Personality as Well as Vocal Endowments 


Singers, like prophets, often find them- 
selves without honor in their own cities. 
But with Nelson Eddy, that young blond 
baritone, it is a different story. Music lovers 
and critics of Philadelphia talk proudly of 
Nelson Eddy’s accomplishments and like to 
call him “Philadelphia’s own baritone.” 

Since Nelson Eddy took his first singing 
lesson from David Bispham, he has sung in 
numerous recitals, concerts, oratorios and 
operas in Philadelphia. He has also sung in 
many churches, banquets, musical teas, mov- 
ing picture theaters, and scores of times over 
Philadelphia radio stations. 

The local newspapers might have “written 
themselves out” about Eddy by now, but they 
still like to give him his little “boost.” 
“What more can be said about the ability of 
the favorite Nelson Eddy?” queried the 
Daily News. “It has not been a week since 
we said, ‘He has but to open his mouth, 
warble a few notes, and the audience is his.’ 
That goes again!” 

About his most recent Philadelphia concert 
appearance, the Evening Bulletin said: 
3eauty of tone, ease of manner and finished 
style, together with his ability to lose his 
identity in the ever-changing moods of his 
songs, make Mr. Eddy’s singing a source of 
real pleasure to his listeners.” And the Pub- 
lic Ledger said, “He was in exceptional voice 
and sang with that beautifully clear enuncia- 
tion which always distinguishes his work, in 
addition to a superb quality of tone and high 
artistry in interpretation.” Said the Daily 
News: “Eddy’s voice seems to improve each 
succeeding season.” 

When Eddy sang with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Alexander Smallens in 
Robin Hood Dell this past summer, the big- 
gest crowd since the opening night was on 
hand to applaud him. “So much has already 
been written about Nelson Eddy,” said the 
Evening Bulletin, “and he is so well known 
here that further appraisal of .his work 
would be superfluous. Suffice it to say that 
he sang with restraint and beauty of tone 
that have become characteristic of his work. 
His enthusiastic reception was fully merited.” 
And the Public Ledger commented: “Mr. 
Eddy, who is exceedingly well known in 
Philadelphia by reason of his operatic as 
well as concert appearances, scored the most 
emphatic success of any of the soloists of 
the season, being obliged to repeat each of 
the two numbers he sang. He was in splen- 
did voice and exhibited great artistry and 
that clear enunciation which always features 
his work.” 

Mr. Eddy is giving not only one recital in 
Philadelphia this season, but six. His series 
of musicales at The Warwick are estab- 
lished as annual affairs. Besides these, 


Eddy is appearing on the Penn Athletic Club 
series, with the Brahms Choral Society, in 
the annual Charity Ball pageant, at the ‘New 
England Society annual meeting, in opera 
concert and oratorios in several suburbs of 
Philadelphia and near-by cities. He sings 
regularly in two important Philadelphia 
churches. 

He is also booked to sing in New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Milwaukee, Haddonfield, 
N. J., Carlisle, Reading and Ridley Park, 
Pa., Wilmington, Del., Overlea, Md., and 
Nz ashville, Tenn. 

Of course, Mr. Eddy is very proud of the 
way Philadelphia has treated him. And he 
is especially proud of the fact that he has so 
many friends among other local singers. 

A Philadelphia newspaper critic the other 
day said to Eddy, “We're for you, kid, as 
long as you don’t get a swelled head from 
all your big jobs. But the minute you do, 
we'll pan the ears off you!” “That's a bet,” 
Eddy grinned; “if you see my feet getting 
off the ground, give me the works, I know 
it will be good for me.” 

“Well, Nels, what’s the secret of it all?” 
asked a reporter from the Evening Bulletin 
last week. “Open up and let’s pass it on,” 

“First of all,” said Eddy, “I guess it’s be- 
ing just natural. A fellow’s friends quickly 
detect artificial mannerisms and are the first 
to be annoyed by them. 

“Then, you’ve got to keep them interested. 
I’m always hunting for new things to do for 
my home audiences. I like to sing the latest 
songs of Philadelphia composers. I try to 
make good use of the element of suspense. 
The people never quite know what I’m going 
to do next—and they stay interested. 

“And, of course, there’s that old line about 
‘hard work,’ which is pretty dry copy, but 
which surely is true. I don’t believe anyone 
here realizes how hard I work, because I 
try to make it all look so easy. And why 
should we let them know what hard work 
it is? It might detract from their enjoy- 
ment of my songs if they had it brought 
to their minds that I stayed awake nights, 
pulling at my hair and chewing my finger- 
nails trying to learn them.” 

“Now tell us how you learned to sing,” 
Eddy was asked. “Haven’t you always had 
a good, natural voice?” 

“No,” Eddy repied. “I was pretty rotten 
for a long while and quite discouraged. One 
day Edward Lippe, a well-known Philadel 
phia singer, came to me and told me that 
T hadn’t the faintest idea of how to sing 
That might have made me mad, but the 
truth was I knew it as well as he did and 
I asked him what to do. He came over to 
my house every day that summer and gave 
me lessons. Then he sent me to William 
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W. Vilonat, who had been his teacher, and 
I studied with Vilonat in New York, Paris 
and Dresden. Vilonat taught me to sing. 
Please make a point of that. He has a won- 
derful method.” 


Bach Choir Wins Ovation in 
Philadelphia 


The celebrated Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., Dr. Fred Wolle, director, made an 
eminently successful appearance at the Acade- 
my of Music, Philadelphia, on November 20. 
The concert was under the auspices of the 
College Club of Philadelphia. A program of 
Bach choral music was superbly presented by 
Dr. Wolle and his singers, and some forty 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra col- 
laborated with Edgar Shields, organist of the 
choir, to furnish the accompaniments. The 
solo parts of the music, as has been the 
custom of this chorus in recent years, were 
sung by the respective groups of the choir 
instead of by single voices. This concert 
was another personal triumph for Dr. Wolle, 
who was recalled at least ten times after the 
final number. 


Anita Rio Pupil on WOR 

Alice Slade, artist-pupil of Anita Rio, gave 
a song recital over Station WOR, New York, 
on November 26 at 3:30 p.m. She sang 
several operatic numbers and other songs. 
The young artist was a member of the Star- 
light Opera Company, and appeared as 
Gilda in that company’s presentation of Rigo- 
letto. 
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At once aroused interest ; 
common run.”—(Morning Post, Oct. 18, 1930.) 


“Audience enchanted.”—(Pesti Naplo, Oct. 11,1930.) 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL, NOV. 2, 1930 


BERLIN Says: “One of those artists who know how to fascinate their 
listeners.” —( Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, March 7, 


1930.) 


‘We rejoiced in musical acquaintance with Sukoenig. 

An artist with a beautiful touch.”—(D.Oe Tageszeitung, Oct. 11, 1930.) 
LEIPZIG Says: “In the very first measure we became aware that we 

were contending with a genuine artist.”—(Neueste 


Nachrichten, Oct. 7, 


DRESDEN Says: “Positively one of those pianists whose names one 
.’—(Saechsische Volkszeitung, Oct. 10, 1930.) 


executive musician out of 


singing tone—capacity for poetry and true breadth.”—(Olin Downes— 


“Much temperament, ingratiating touch, decidedly musical intelligence.”"—(N. Y. World, Nov. 3, 1930.) 


“Sound musician—in his lighter moments has plenty of charm.”—(R. A. S—New Yorker, Nov 
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MUSICAL 


Basil Cameron Popular as 
San Francisco Symphony Director 
Many Visiting Artists in Concerts 


San Francisco, Cat.—Lovers of sym- 
phony enjoyed a program of extreme light- 
ness and appeal when in the Exposition 
Auditorium, the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Basil 
Cameron, gave the first Municipal Sym- 
phony Concert of the 1930-31 season. These 
concerts are given under the auspices of 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco 
and the Board of Supervisors. The soloists 
of the evening were Dino Borgioli, tenor, 
and Richard Bonelli, baritone. A capacity 
audience enjoyed the concert. The San 
Francisco players were brilliant from the 
opening Overture to Rienzi to the very spir- 
ited William Tell Overture. Mr. Cameron 
was in the mood and drew a fine response 
from his men. The orchestra, with the ex- 
ception of some faulty horn and cello play- 
ing, was never heard to better advantage. 
Mr. Cameron led his players through a 
charming, sensitive and graceful performance 
of Bach’s Suite in D, wherein one could de- 
tect the sparkling gaiety inherent in most 
of the numbers. 

Richard Bonelli, in the Prologue from 
Pagliacci, exhibited a voice of beautiful 
quality, one which is rich and sonorous 
throughout its entire range and capable of 
many gradations of tone. He sang with stir- 
ring intensity and dramatic fire and won 
the full approbation of his hearers. In the 
aria, O Paradiso! from Meyerbeer’s I’Afri- 
caine, Dino Borgioli sang right into the 
hearts of his audience from the first note. 
Since his last appearance here, Mr. Borgioli 
has added to his artistic stature. He now 
with more freedom and breadth of 
with more authority and distinction 


sings 
tone, 


of manner. He showed fine schooling, per- 
fect enunciation, intelligent interpretation 
and a pleasing stage manner. The duet, Del 
tempio al limitar from Bizet’s The Pearl 
Fishers, wherein the voices of Borgioli and 

3onelli blended exceedingly well, proved one 
of the most enjoyable moments of the eve- 
ning and brought the concert to a happy 
climax. 

Elwin Calberg, a young pianist who has 
played here frequently, was heard in the 
Community Playhouse under the direction 
of the Selby C. Oppenheimer Recital Divi- 
sion. He played Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini (Books I and II), little 
pieces by Handel, Couperin, Scarlatti, Ravel, 
Debussy, Castelnuovo - Tedesco, Infante, 
Rachmaninoff and Godowsky’s arrange- 
ment of Strauss’ Valse Kunstlerleben. 
Calberg has much ability in the mechanics 
of his art, together with musicianship and 
poetic taste. The Brahms Variations had a 
striking performance, one of pent-up emo- 
tion, storm and stress, outbursts of fury, 
passionate rushes and periods of compara- 
tive calm. In the modern works, Mr. Cal- 
berg allowed the notes to come lightly and 
gracefully from his hands. He showed in 
his readings of these pieces a fine feeling 
for nuance and mood. The large audience 
was delighted with Mr. Calberg’s perform- 
ance and applauded him enthusiastically. 

As a result of the tremendous success 
scored at her initial concert several weeks 
ago, and in response to many requests to 
hear her prior to her departure for the East, 
Luisa Silva gave another song recital in 
Scottish Rite Hall before a capacity audi- 
ence. Miss Silva began her program with 
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songs by Bononcini, Handel and Marcello. 
These were followed by the seldom heard 
aria from Samson et Dalilah, Amour, viens 
aider. English numbers and a request group 
of songs by Cimara and de Falla came next 
and the concluding piece was Rossini’s In 
si barbara from Semiramide. It was evi- 
dent from the moment Miss Silva began 
that she had an uncommonly fine voice, a 
true contralto of considerable range and 
strong high notes. She displayed variety 
of style, and insight as an interpreter, while 
the sign of born musician was unmistakable. 
Miss Silva has the invaluable native instinct 
of song, and with it vivacity, fire and a great 
deal of genuine charm. Her hearers mani- 
fested that they enjoyed everything she did 
and demanded innumerable extra numbers. 
Edward Harris, at the piano, accompanied 
Miss Silva in his customary sympathetic and 
artistic manner. This artist was presented 
to the San Francisco public by Alice Seckels. 

San Francisco’s chamber music season be- 
gan at Scottish Rite Hall when Nathan 
Abas, first violin; William Wolski, second 
violin; Nathan Firestone, violist and 
Flori Gough Shorr, cellist, members of 
the popular Abas String Quartet gave the 
first of its six annual concerts. These four 
players, each an artist of the first water, 
cooperated in the Beethoven Quartet Opus 
18, No. 6, Debussy’s G minor Quartet, and 
the Three Novelettes, a charming novelty 
by the contemporary British composer, Frank 
Bridge, and the transparent joy with which 
they played was an earnest of their sin- 
cerity and artistry. The perfection of their 
ensemble extended not only to the technicali- 
ties of accord and time, but in an unbeliev- 
able degree to their interpretations; to all 
the delicate nuances of rhythm and dy- 
namics, to the articulateness of parts, to just 
the right degree of emphasis on the leading 
voice. The lovely Debussy work was ex- 
quisitely executed and interpreted with glow- 
ing romanticism by this perfect group of 
players. 
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The singing of Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
was perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra’s third 
concert of the current season under the di- 
rection of Basil Cameron. With Mr. Cam- 
eron furnishing a most effective orchestral 
background, Miss Braslau sang Bassini’s 
Per lontenza di Donna Crudele and Brahms’ 
Zigeunerlieder. Miss Braslau revealed anew 
that she is an artist of distinguished gifts 
in voice and dramatic expression. It was 
with the Brahms songs that Miss Braslau 
scored the heaviest; she seemed fully aware 
of her opportunities and the result was that 
every note was audible and nearly every 
note was beautiful. She left no question 
about her splendid interpretative force, tragic 
intensity and large style. 

The remainder of the program consisted 
of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5, in E 
minor; the Ballet Music from Holst’s The 
Perfect Fool, and Wagner’s Prelude to The 
Mastersingers. Mr. Cameron aroused an 
unusually large audience to real enthusiasm 
with his magnificent reading of the Tschai- 
kowsky work. Bestowing the last full 
measure of his own vitality, Cameron roused 
the orchestra to its supreme exhibition of 
passionate energy and his personality—in- 
tense, fiery and challenging—seemed to domi- 
nate the entire house and not merely the 
musicians on the stage as with a hypnotic 
ascendancy. Holst’s composition, the nov- 
elty of the program, was pleasing and the 
setting showed both sympathetic feeling and 
excellent workmanship. A finely executed 
performance of the Prelude to The Master- 
singers permitted the audience to leave the 
theatre thoroughly elated over the stunning 
concert it had heard. 


Notes 


An informal students recital was given 
by the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music. 

Emilie Lancel, popular San Francisco 
singer, gave an enjoyable program for the 
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students of the High School of Commerce 
of Portland, Oregon. 

Alice Seckels, San Francisco concert 
manager, has gone to Chicago on a com- 
bination business and pleasure trip. It will 
be fully a month before Miss Seckels will 
return to her office in the Fairmont Hotel. 
In her absence, her efficient office force is 
carrying on her various activities. 

“A Morning with Chopin” was presented 
by the San Francisco Musical Club in the 
Community Playhouse. The program opened 
with piano solos by Winifred Williams, and 
included a group of songs by Ellen Page 
Pressley, with Elsie Young Maurey at the 
piano, and a Sonata (opus 65) by Lourrine 
Mattern, cellist, and Mrs. Stanley Hiller, 
pianist. 

Daisy Saville, violinist, teacher and mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, has returned via the Panama Canal 
from an interesting and extended tour 
through Europe. Miss Saville spent the 
entire summer abroad and while in Paris 
and Munich gathered fresh material for 
her concert and teaching repertoire. 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN’S PED- 


AGOGICAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 6) 
Miss Warren is appearing in concert this 
winter with Mme. Margaret Matzenauer and 
Richard Crooks. 

“Mary Frances Wood, who is Mrs. Bert- 
men in private life, as you know, has begun 
her practice again and i is also reviewing with 
intense interest the theoretical training she 
received at the (Potsdam Normal School. 
She is a wonderfully talented pianist and 
accompanist and her knowledge of harmony, 
counterpoint, and other theoretical branches 
of music is extensive. In fact, she will assist 
me in teaching theory at the studios this 
winter—this in addition to resuming her 
concert work. 

“Last year our little son, Larry, kept us 
so busy that we were unable to attend to our 
musical responsibilities in the accustomed 
way. But Larry is now old enough to allow 
us to resume serious, uninterrupted work. 

“There are many other students who are 
doing fine work but I will limit myself to 
the mentioning of a few: Emilie Goetze, 
Phoebe Hall, Lottie Roessler, Edna North 
and Harold Dart.” 

“How about yourself, Mr. Bertimen? 
you playing this winter?’ 

“Yes, but as far as my New York recital 
is concerned, I have not yet definitely decid- 
ed ona date. However, I am working hard 
all of the time, adding new compositions to 
my repertoire. I recently finished work on 
the Tragica Sonata by MacDowell, and have 
also studied two of the bigger works of 
Cesar Franck, and have reviewed some of 
my old concertos.” 

“How about your lectures this winter?” 

asked next. 

“T have already started them, It is quite 

novelty for me to be giving lectures here. 

have done the same work in Havana for 
the past two years but there I lectured in 
Spanish. Now I am lecturing in English 
which is much more difficult for me. 

“I am giving a lecture each Wednesday 
for six or eight weeks and hope to cover 
all of importance that there is to be said in 
regard to piano playing. Both old and mod- 
ern methods will be discussed and I have 
even gone so far as to trace the develop- 
ment of the piano as an instrument—begin- 
ning with the old days when other keyed 
instruments were in vogue, before the piano 
came to revolutionize the musical world. 

“T feel sure that all of my students, and 
those studying accompanying with Mr. La 
Forge as well, will be glad to go over the 
different problems of piano playing, which 
are generally discussed in the private lessons. 


Are 


ERNESTO BEROMEN AND HIS SON 
LARRY 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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Exercises of all different sorts will be illus- 
trated at the piano by myself and some of 
the students and I hope these lectures will 
be of great help to the pupils. 

“The giving of these lectures has been 
greatly encouraged by my closest friend and 
associate, Frank La Forge, who has always 
been an inspiration in my pedagogical work.” 

Mr. Bertimen was obliged to leave to catch 
a train for his home in Forest Hills and this 
interesting interview was brought to oe 


Ann Arbor Music Activities 


The University of Michigan School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, which a year ago became 
an_ integral division of the University of 
Michigan, is having a banner year. A large 
enrollment of students have matriculated in 
music, as well as part-time students and 
many special students for coaching and ad- 
vanced study. 

The faculty this year has several new 
members, including Wassily Besekirsky 
(violin); Arthur Hackett (voice) and his 
assistant, Laura Littlefield; Joseph Brink- 
man (piano); and E. William Doty (or- 
gan). A series of faculty concerts is offered 
throughout the season. They are free of 
charge, being part of the school’s program 
of musical education. Palmer Christian, uni- 
versity organist, has given a number of well 
attended recitals, and vocal and instrumental 
programs have been given by Laura Little- 
field, soprano; Joseph Brinkman, pianist; 
and the School of Music Trio (Wassily 
Besekirsky, violin; Hanns Pick, cello; and 
Mr. Brinkman, piano). Other faculty mem- 
bers to appear are, Arthur Hackett, tenor ; 
and Mrs. Besekirsky, who will give a violin 
recital with Constance Hackett and Mabel 
Ross Rhead, accompanists. The School of 
Music Symphony Orchestra (seventy play- 
ers, David Mattern, conductor) will give a 
program, and the University Choral Union, 

rl V. Moore, conductor, will sing Handel’s 
Messiah, with Arthur Hackett, Laura Little- 
field, and Carl Lindegren, soloists. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the university, 
under Mr. Hackett, recently gave a concert 
in Pontiac, Mich., and have many engage- 
ments in various parts of the country. The 
Girls’ Glee Club, directed by Nora Crane 
Hunt, of the voice faculty, will also make 
numerous appearances. The University 
Band, Nicholas Falcone, conductor, has won 
distinction at numerous football games, in- 
cluding an appearance at the Harvard game, 
Boston. The band numbers nearly 100, and, 
in addition to the regular band repertory, is 
rehearsing some music of a more serious 
nature. 

This season’s musical offerings at Ann 
Arbor have included, in the Choral Union 
Concert Series, appearances by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Clare Clairbert, Alexander Brailowsky, 
the Don Cossack Chorus and the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Future attractions in 
this concert course include: Jose Iturbi, 
Paul Robeson, Albert Spalding, Rachmanin- 
off and another concert by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In May the thirty-eighth annual May 
Festival will take place. The Festival will 
offer six concerts, with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the University Choral 
Union and a large chorus of children, and 
a number of distinguished vocal and instru- 
mental soloists. 


Ethelynde Smith Successful in 
New England 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has made a 
number of highly successful appearances in 
New England this fall. Early in Novem- 
ber she gave a recital at Kents Hill Semi- 
nary, Kents Hill. Me., and the following day 
anneared under the auspices of the St. Cecilia 
Club, Augusta, Me. On both occasions Miss 
Smith delighted her audiences, and received 
enthusiastic praise and applause. November 
12 found this popular artist appearing as 
soloist with the Pawtucket (R.I.) Chamber 
of Commerce Glee Club. Miss Smith’s 


, choice of numbers was interesting and un- 


hackneyed, and her singing brought her con- 
gratulations in a letter from the Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: “Everyone 
who attended the concert from whom T have 
heard, and the number is very great, was de- 
lighted with the quality of your voice, the 
excellence of your diction and the splendid 
way you interpreted your selections. I asked 
for none of these comments. Your work 
was exceptionally well received and appre- 
ciated.” 

The Providence Journal and the Paw- 
tucket Times were among the newspapers 
which spoke of Miss Smith’s success and the 
favor she found with her audience. Fred 
Lincoln Hill is Miss Smith’s accompanist 
on this New England tour. 


Leslie Reading Choral Society 
Soloist 


Grace Leslie has been engaged by the well- 
known Reading, Pa., Choral Society for its 
concert on January 22. The contralto. who 
recently scored so heavily in a debut Berlin 
recital, will sing the Verdi Requiem and 
Norden’s Thanatopsis. 
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NEW_YORK PRESS: 
EDITH HARCUM APPLAUDED 


Edith Harcum, herself a former 
pupil of Leschetizky and Phillip, 
and founder of the Harcum 
School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., gave 
a recital last evening at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza, where she was cor- 
dially received by an audience of 
musical and social New York and 
by not a few from her native Vir- 
ginia. Miss Harcum played a 
classic program, of which the high 
lights were the B flat Partita of 
Bach, some Schumann, Brahms 
and Chopin, and modern works of 
Ravel, Debussy, Ibert, Dohnanyi 
and Griffes. Her performance 
throughout was one of sincere and 
scholarly musicianship. She made 
each mature interpretation seem a 
refined and gracious homage to 
its composer while the enthusiasm 
of her playing carried an individ- 
ual zest and enjoyment for her 
hearers. 





—New York 


Times 


Edith Harcum displayed a com- 

petent technique and intelligently 

planned interpretations. .. . 
—New York Tribune 


Edith Harcum, a pianist well 
known in Philadelphia and the 
South . . . evoked much enthusi- 
asm from a good-sized audience. 
She has a dependable technical 
equipment and _ spirited _inter- 
pretative powers. 

—New York Evening Journal 


Miss Harcum performed with mu- 
sical tone and taste... . She ob- 
tained from her instrument lyric 
effects and value and her reading 
had sentiment. . . . Miss Harcum 
is a player of serious purpose. 
A friendly audience applauded 

her program. 
—New York Evening Sun 


. moved her audience to warm 
applause. It appreciated the skill 
and good taste of the pianist’s 
performance. 

—Brooklyn Eagle 


Edith Harcum’s .. . performance 
unites in a rare degree the qualities 
of strength and delicacy. Her 
gracious personality predisposes 
her hearers to a favorable judg- 
ment of her playing. 

The Public Ledger, Phila. 


Edith Harcum captivated her 
audience. Under her clear 
technique she brought out beauti- 
ful expression and sympathy. 
Throughout her varied program 
she carried her audience through 
every mood. . . . She won on first 
appearance through her indescrib- 
able magnetism. 
-Newport News Daily Press 

A native of Richmond 
much fame in the 
pianist of unusual talent. 
mond should be proud of 
daughter. 
—FEditorual, 

Times-Dispatch, 
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MUSIC IN THE WORLD’S PROBLEM 


By Frantz Proschowski 


[Mr. Proschowski has been making a lec- 
ture tour through the South with tremendous 
The accompanying article is one of 
the lectures that Mr. Proschowskt, head of 
the vocal department of the Chicago Musical 
College, has delivered in the different edu- 
cational centers on tour—Tue Epiror.] 


SUCCESS. 


The world’s problem of today may be ex- 
pressed in two words: Universal discontent. 
The solving of this great and pending prob- 

lem belongs to our 
educational and cul- 
tural institutions 
Just as happiness is 
related to the soul as 
well as to the physi- 
cal and material being, 
discontent 
three 


so also is 
related to all 
If the world belongs 
to mankind, we must 
own that mankind 
possesses, first of all, 
immeasurable wealth 
of natural resources, 
ample to supply the 
entire world with all 
human commodities 
If conditions like those prevailing at present 
can be remedied by our present means of dis 
tribution and regulation—good. Personally, 
I doubt it and look for the solution of our 
problem in some more noble way than that 
usually offered us in the promises of those 
who deal with our problems from the stand- 
point of political or sccial economy. [| think 
that the problem can only be solved through 
the intellect of humanity, as we improve the 
thinking power and logic of mankind, This 
problem must be shouldered by the educa 
tional systems of the country. But present 
conditions, where the literature of our 
newspapers stagnates and pollutes the minds 
of humanity, discourage the most important 
mental power in the world,—that of think- 
ing for one’s self 

The stupidity of the public is not inherent 
and unavoidable, as many people assert. It 
is born of lack of development in the foun- 
dations, ability and practice of independent 
thinking. I do not mean to state that all 
mentalities can be equalized, but we can do 
a lot to develop mentality in the right di 
rection. Original minds can be encouraged, 
and we can present reading matter in such a 
form as to develop the mentalities of those 
who do not think for themselves. If there 
be any truth in the statement that “the best 
is none too good,” it certainly is true in re- 
gard to literature. You are wondering how 
this prob lem as presente d affects my per- 
oak specialty in the educational field, the 
study of the human voice and its use in 
musi The Germans say: “Hearest thou 
song, thou hast reached thy goal. Songs 
are not found in a mean man’s soul.” 
that the 
greatest human 
ave § and tone on mi 
but only the human voice is able to 
form or language, present- 
rete form. Voice—be it 
to the prin- 
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Few of us realize 
is one of the 
We } 
ments 
shape sound 
ing mind in c 
spoken or sung—adl 
ciple it presents our intellect, expressing 
the thoughts of the mind, commun ideas 
therefore it is a para 
cultural problem, 
unteract the world’s 


und 


eres same 
icates 
among individuals 
mount con 
in our program to c 


ontent 


sideration in our 


disc 
The important sense 
voice is the 


our perce] 


in the presentation of 
We receive 


senses: then 


hearing 
ts through our five 


sense of 


we collect and convert our percepts into con- 
cepts, our mind forming our concepts into 
words either ready to be expresse d, or stored 
it Our memories. These are the important 
results of coordinating correct thoughts 
through our sense of hearing in tone-think- 
ing. The more concise our tone-thinking, 
the more definite and concrete our expres- 
ion, for thinking technically is to think 
eugh sound form. 

It is important to recognize perfect vowel 
or form. Vowel form is universally as per- 
fect to the auditory sense as the visible form 
of geometric figures is to the vision and is 
received and judged through the auditory 
sense with the same precision as that with 
which the vision receives and judges figures. 
Therefore, we must realize the great im- 
portance in correctly hearing the voice 
through tone-thinking. If we make tone- 
thinking our servant by simply following the 
advice of the old adage “Think before you 
speak,” we immediately achieve the coordina- 
tion of the mind and the physical vocal or- 
gans 

Pure sounds cannot be produced 
with incorrect adjustments of the vocal 
organs. The only logical means of adjust- 
ment or coOrdination between mind and vo- 
cal organs is thinking; consequently, the 
correct development of the human voice,— 
spoken or sung,—can only be controlled 
through correct tone thinking. 

Remember, the nose is not for song; it is 
for breathing; so if you care to have your 
produced beautifully, refrain from 
sounds like hing, hung,—mi mi, 

mo moo, and so forth. Such work is 
time-wasting and taste-destroying. Then, 
too, if your throat should not feel loose and 
comfortable and your breathing should be 
short, do not resort to arm-swinging breath- 
ing methods. They only represent illogical 
thinking and a lack of common sense. 

If you are short of breath in singing, you 
doubtless sing a breathy tone; not because 
Nature gave you too small a lung capacity. 
Let us be honest with ourselves and believe 
that which is truth—without compromise. 
The mind thinks, the larynx sings; the co- 
ordination is Nature’s gift. Let us under- 
stand this gift of Nature and not get lost in 
man-made methods of singing. Jeautiful 
voice is not produced where we produce 
ugly, unmusical sounds like “hings” and 
“hungs,” pretending such sounds to be of 
beauty upon which to model the voice. The 
reason I am antagonistic to nasal singing or 
singing aided by such sounds is very simple 
The one quality in the American English 
that we may criticize in general, is the ten- 
dency to speak nasally. By nature, vowels 
are never nasal; only the consonants m and 
n are nasal; so why waste time presenting 
vocal exercises coupled with the nasal 
sounds that are detrimental to the beauty of 
our language? It is an utter impossibility 
to produce a pure vowel containing even the 
smallest amount of nasal resonance, simply 
because nasal resonance has no vowel form; 
consequently, the purity and beauty of vowel 
tone is partly or entirely lost according to 
the amount of nasal sound mixed with the 
tone There is another drawback: nasally 
directed sound demands a greater breath 
concentration than pure vowels and creates 
a tendency to forcing and shortening the 
range of the voice, whereas a pure vowel 
balances the effort of singing to the mini- 
num with the maximum result in vowel 
resonance. We know that the only physi- 
cally active part of our vocal instrument 


producing sound is the larynx; hence 
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the only possible control of the voice is the 
articulation of our vowels in the larynx. 
Practice of vowel exercises combined with 
nasal consonant resonance can only be a 
detriment to the voice and dull the pupil’s 
recognition of purity and beauty of vowel 
and voice. A pure vowel is as mathemati- 
cally and indisputably correct to the sense 
of hearing as is a square or circle to the 
vision, and never forget a pure vowel can 
not possibly be sung with wrongly adjusted 
vocal organs. If the vowel production is 
pure, the most subtle expression of the 
imagination will color the voice and bring 
forth the artistic qualities and the inspira- 
tion of the singer. 

Nature does not dictate any place into 
which to “direct” the voice. Theories about 
bringing the voice forward against the teeth, 
against the bridge of the nose, and numer- 
ous other places are no doubt well-meant 
but nevertheless erroneous. Articulation is 
the control of coGrdination between the mind 
and the physical organs, and because articu- 
lation is neither more nor less than vowel 
or tone production, everything reverts to 
the hearing and preducing of pure vowels 
as the one indisputable, fundamental factor 
in singing. 

It is almost needless to state that correct 
breathing can only be natural breathing. 
Voice is breath converted into sound 
through a coordinating action of the vocal 
cords in the larynx called articulation. We 
can no more think of expressing the mind in 
song or speech without subconsciously 
breathing than we can get up from a chair 
and walk across the floor without subcon- 
sciously using our legs and feet. The co- 
ordinating powers of the tone-thinking mind 
relative to our breathing apparatus is so 
perfectly, mathematically, automatically and 
artistically correct that we cannot improve 
upon its principle of action, but we can 
develop it through correct tone-thinking. 

Correct singing is the greatest training of 
breathing. How often we hear men and 
women gifted with natural voices say that 
before they practiced breathing exercises 
they were never short of breath but that 
after studying breathing methods they fre- 
quently experienced this breath shortage! 
This is easily explained: the mind knows 
better than any premeditated breathing ex- 
ercise what it needs in breath capacity to 
present its thoughts, and Nature will never 
make a mistake when the singer knows his 
text and music. If, on the contrary, a 
singer takes a big breath by raising his 
chest and shoulders and pulling in his abdo- 
men, he has then struck a physical attitude 
antagonistic to free tone production, an at- 
titude in no way related to what he wishes 
to express; worst of all he has concentrated 
his mind on “breathing” instead of on “sing- 
ing.” The relation of breath to singing or 
speaking is to produce the voice free and 
ample—in volume and duration. This re- 
lationship makes no claim to be a test of 
lung capacity resulting from athletic train- 
ing but rather to be a result of breathing in 
correspondence with what the mind wishes 
to express. Breath is tone; tone is breath— 
they go hand in hand. Never pull in the 
abdomen or raise the chest in order to fill 
the lungs. Breathe naturally, in the way 
intended for all human beings, as shown 
us by the new born baby; breathe quietly 
through the nose without pinching the lips 
together and with a downward, relaxed 
movement of the abdomen. Never let rais- 
ing the chest actually have to do with filling 
the lungs; the raising of the chest is neces- 
sary in conjunction with the lowering of 
the abdomen and diaphragm in order to 
make room for the expansion of the lungs 
as they are gradually filled. Breathing de- 
velops with natural singing just as the 
muscles in our legs develop with use. If 
we walk on level roads we do not develop 
our legs to the same extent as we would if 
we lived in the mountains ; and so it is with 
the singer—he who sings correctly through 
correct tone-thinking and understanding of 
Nature’s way to sing will develop his breath- 
ing in perfect coOrdination with his singing 
mechanism,—absolutely naturally. 

Direct premeditated physical breathing will 
never make singing spontaneous ; ugly vocal 
sounds in exercises will never make singing 
beautiful. These are reasonable. true and 
well-proven assertions. Correct thinking or 
hearing of sound can only be found by 
recognition and cultivation of simple, perfect, 
correct vowels. 

All the languages in the world are con- 
structed on vowel forms lving between ce 
and oo. Within this very simple voice pres- 
entation lies the solution to all its prob- 
lems. Nature gave us the wherewithal to 
sing; let us simplify the use of her great 
gift—the expression of the intellect in voice, 
that fundamental in all cultural progress— 
past, present and future—by following only 
her dictates as to its use. 

In this way can our medium of expression 
attain universality and express to the world 
our feelings. our thoughts, our contribution 
to the solution of the world’s problem. 

Through speech and song let us express 
the soul of humanity in the world’s univer- 
sal language—Music. The fruits of wisdom 
are clustered close on the stem of logic. If 
you hold logic you have the key to wisdom. 
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Cleveland Institute Alumni Elect 
Officers 


The first alumni association of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music has been organized, 
and officers have been elected for the year. 
Marie Lapick, pianist and teacher, was made 
president ; Jean Martin Buck, of the Institute 
piano department, vice president; Doris 
Runge, also piano instructor at the Institute, 
secretary. The first regular pee of the 
organization was held at the home of Mrs. 

3uck, November 15. Plans for the year 
were discussed, and the association members 
pledged their support to the school in creat- 
ing more coordinated action on the part of 
alumni and students. The establishment of 
a loan fund is to be one of the major 
functions of the organization. 

INstiITUTE Notes 

That a student recital can be played to a 
capacity audience and received with as much 
enthusiasm as an artist’s concert was proved 
by the Cleveland Institute when it presented 
its first student program of the year. The per- 
formers were forced to make their bows two 
and three times, and the approval shown them 
was not the usual parents’ and friends’ pre- 
judice or politeness, it was the genuine satis- 
faction of hearing a good performance and 
good music. 

True, many of the student performers were 
among the most outstanding undergraduates, 
those who are acknowledged to be of artis- 
tic calibre. But the general set-up and pro- 
gram arrangement were entirely pleasing 
and the rather long list of thirteen numbers 
left listeners wanting more. Those partici- 
pating were: Frances Shapiro, Mary Louise 
Maier, Ward Davenny, Steve Kalinsky, 
Marguerite Evans, Amy Twitchell, Irving 
Fink, Kowena Kailer, Lawrence Stevens, 
Ernest Kardos, Estelle Berman, Elizabeth 
Stockler, and Ethel de Gomez. 


Weinrich Succeeds Farnam 


Carl Weinrich, F. A. G. O., has been ap- 
ane organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
succeeding the late Lynnwood Farnam. Mr. 
Weinrich acted as substitute during Mr. Far- 
nam’s illness, and during this period has 
won the esteem of the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
rector, and of the choir. He was formerly 
organist of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and will give the four programs 
of Modern Music planned by Dr. Farnam for 
January, and four all-Bach programs in 
April. 











EVELYN 
ARDEN 


English Mez 


who has recently made a very suc- 
cessful first appearance in recital in 
Berlin. The critics were unanimous 
in their praise, a typical example 
being the comments of Der Tag: 
“Evelyn Arden surprised us not 
only by a well-trained voice of ex- 
ceptional beauty and width of range, 
but also by an extremely musical 
temperament. Every line of her 
songs testified to her love of sing- 
ing and of interpretation, so that 
this Lieder evening was a truly en- 
joyable experience.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Persinger Conducts Beethoven Concerto 
With Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
Ruggiero Ricci, His Phenomenal Violin Pupil, Appears as 


Soloist—Henry Hadley at the Helm for Remainder of 
Concert—Valentina Aksarova Also Featured 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


It was an event long awaited, this appear- 
ance of Ruggiero Ricci, with Louis Persinger, 
his teacher, conducting the orchestral score 
of the Beethoven Concerto, on November 
30, at Mecca Auditorium. For months the 
litigations which have kept Ruggiero from 
playing in New York have also deprived 
a music loving public from hearing music 
which in truth may be called God-sent. For 
only one gifted by Providence in an un- 
usual way can play as does this black-eyed, 
modest, sensitive child of ten. 

Last year it was with the same organi- 
zation, the Manhattan Symphony Orches- 
tra, that little Ruggiero was first heard in 
New York, when, with Henry Hadley con- 
ducting, he gave a beautiful intonation of 
the Mendelssohn concerto. Every musical 
sage agreed that here was a child of no 
usual ability; his technical mastery alone 
would have been enough to acclaim him as 
a great violinist because of his youth. But 
the little fellow has musical instinct and 
feelings, and the depth and genuineness of 
these was demonstrated when on this occa- 
sion he attempted the Beethoven masterpiece. 
Little Ruggiero has grown and broadened in 
musical finesse and understanding; further- 
more he has considerably grown in technical 
mastery, a most essential factor for the 
proper execution of the difficult composition. 
The first movement is a test in itself, es- 
pecially when augmented with the Kreisler 
cadenzas. But the real test of true genius 
lies in the second movement, when the mel- 
ody sings in a sustained mood and where, 
if there is not poise and proper balance and 
a vibration of musical spirit, there is no 
music such as Beethoven intended it. But 
here is where the lad’s tone was most lus- 
cious, where he drew his bow with the suav- 
ity of a master; there was no lagging, no 
over sentimentalizing, it was great, classic 
music. 

With a vitality of amazing verve he dashed 
into the final rondo, and one could not help 
but wonder from whence came his great 
spirit, his great rhythm, his pure trill, for 
his body is tiny. He seems tireless and it is 
cbvious that when the wistful child plays his 
violin he is oblivious of physical handicaps. 
A tribute to his poise was the disturbance 
caused by a flashlight picture taken when the 
child was playing a delicate passage; he did 
not seem conscious that the thing had oc- 
curred. 

There are times when one feels that the 
hurrahs following a performance are moti- 
vated by superficial sensationalisms, but those 
that came from the large audience after the 
playing of this child were merited as the 
expression of the recognition of a true 
genius. 

Louis Persinger in his accompaniment dis- 
played fine musicianship, a sensitive under- 
standing, and the acme of good taste. The 
orchestra was beautifully balanced and per- 
formed the work as if fully cognizant of the 
fact that it was in the presence of a great 
musician. Mr. Persinger’s fine work is not to 
be surprised at, for if he had done nothing 
else in his life but guide the ability of the 
little Ricci he would have demonstrated him- 
self as a man of rare understanding and 
capacity. 

The concert opened with the performance 
of Daniel Gregory Mason’s overture, Chanti- 
cleer, and closed with Szostakowicz’s Sym- 
phony. The first named shows the composer 
as possessing many original ideas, and the 
second would need another hearing for a 
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full appreciation and aural response to its 
dissonances. But Mr. Hadley played it with 
love and meticulous care, just as he played 
the Mason work brilliantly. 

The other evening's attraction was the solo 
aria, Adieu Forets from Jean d’Arc, as inter- 
preted by Valentina Aksarova. This artist 
has a brilliant voice and a fine temperament ; 
especially beautiful is the voice in the higher 
register where the tones are rich and full and 
attacked by Madame Aksarova with dra- 
matic intensity. She sang this particular se- 
lection with deep feeling, and was rewarded 
by spontaneous appreciation. Her diction is 
a decided asset, every word is understood, 
and she makes a vivid personality on the 
stage. 


Rafaelo Diaz in Recital 


A fashionable audience gathered in the 
salon of the Pierre Hotel on November 24 
to hear the popular tenor, Rafaelo Diaz, give 
a program of songs. As is usual with the 
tenor he was in superb voice and sang with 
his customary artistic musicianship. 

Mr. Diaz has a rare ability in his capacity 
for shadings, in the stressing of subtle mean- 
ings, combined with a technical mastery 
which permits him beautiful legato phrases 
and a real messa di voce. 

His program opened with Martini’s Plaisir 
d’Amour and Donaudy’s Freschi Luoghi, a 
delightful old aria rendered with consum- 
mate artistry, for in these simple but diffi- 
cult ancient arias lies the test of real bel 
canto. 

Numbers by Kretchmer, Liebling and La 
Parra made up the second group. Assisting 
Mr. Diaz were Prince Mohiuddin, cellist, and 
Nancy Morgan, harpist, who participated in 
the third group. 

The last group was a mark of Mr. Diaz’ 
showmanship, for he had the various com- 
posers making up the list assist him as ac- 
companists. In a genial manner the tenor 
introduced each one who in turn were graci- 
ously received. They were: Cecil Cowles, 
Roland Farley, Daniel Wolf, Henry Hadley, 
Louis Townsley and Geoffey O'Hara. 


Program at Roxy’s 


The overture for the week ending Decem- 
ber 4 was a first-time hearing of Melodies 
by Jerome Kern, especially arranged by 
Leon Rosebrook, ‘after which came Rubin- 
stein’s Melody in F, participated in by Pa- 
tricia Bowman, Josef Stopak, Florence 
Wightman and the chorus. This proved 
effective. Clowning, with Ralph Cook, the 
International Four and the thirty-two Roxy- 
ettes, was amusing too. The ly and 
an elaborate dance number, The Gypsy 
Dancer, along with Will Rogers in Light- 
nin’—a mighty good picture—completed the 
bill. Incidentally, Roxy has returned from 
Europe. 


Gruen and Hall at Barbizon Club 


The sixth concert of the Young American 
Artists’ series will be given by Frances Hall 
and Rudolph Gruen, a two-piano recital, at 
the Barbizon Club, 63rd Street and Lexington 
Avenue, on Sunday afternoon, December 7 


Iturbi at Biltmore Musicale 
At the Fourth Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale on December 19, an exception is to 
be made in that Iturbi will render the entire 
program 
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In all Life there are two forces, Positive and 


Negative. 


Breath is Life. Voice is Nature. Nature has a 
definite Plan. Words are Creation of Man. 
Main Breath Actions, (inner and outer) Upper and 
Lower (Costal and Diaphragmatic.) , 
have two halves, (inner and outer) Upper and 
Lower (Arytenoid and Cricoid (muscle) Families, 
intrinsic and extrinsic). Vocal ‘range, two halves 
upper and lower. Each half has two primary (ac- 
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We liberate Voices with ‘Perfect Center’ causation, 
(relative POSITION of Instrument) and Four in- 
dividual, different, fundamental, spread, Cardinal 
Action Emissions, also relatives of ‘Perfect Center, 


Two of the four Cardinal Actions, (positive and 
negative, Balanced) with Consonant and V owel as- 
sociation (placement, in and around ) equals Contra 
or Coloratura Voice Beautiful. 


Three collective C-Actions (balanced) equals Lyric 
Voice Beautiful. 
(balanced ) equals Dramatic Voice Beautiful. These 
Four Fundamental Cardinal Emissions are OR- 
GANIZED and MUSICAL, (correct combinations 
of Breath and Vocal Action). Each Cardinal Emis- 
sion in itself acquires perfect PITCH and permits 
Musical diatonic progression, ‘The New Culture’— 
Vocal Symphonic ‘Air-Waves, for Operas, Con- 
certs, Theatricals, Radio and Pictures. 
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NOVEMBER 
Mildred Titcomb 


Mildred », of California, 
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Especially effective was the Song of the 
Virgin, and the Cradle Song, whose melody 
was sung by the tenor to a humming back- 
ground, and had to be repeated. The effect 
of strumming instruments in this number 
was remarkable. Another factor which lends 
much charm to the Kedroffs’ singing is the 
meticulous union of crescendos and diminu- 
endos, the pianissimos at times reaching a 
point of whisper. 

It was not surprising that the 
responded with enthusiasm, for it 
delightful concert. 

NOVEMBER 
Walter Gieseking 

Walter Gieseking gave a recital of music 
by modern living composers at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on Wednesday evening. His program 
was as follows: Second Suite (Cyril Scott) ; 
Garden Music (Walter Niemann); six 
pieces from the Reihe Kleiner Stuecke 
(Paul -Hindemith) ; Sonata (Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco) ; Sonatine Transatlantique 
(Alexandre Tansman); Partita (Erwin 
Schulhoff ), and valses nobles et sentimentales 
(Maurice Ravel). This music is all by 
friends or acquaintances of Mr. Gieseking, 
who has played the music for the composers 
and received their approval of his interpreta- 
tion. Thus it was thoroughly authentic, and 
extremely interesting it proved to be. It is 
curious how our American idiom called jazz 
has percolated into European composers’ 
studios, and how they have changed it, in 
instances refining it and in others 
making it grotesque. Description of such 
music, or, indeed, of any music, is futile. 
The only means by which one may learn 
anything definite about how it sounds is 
either to see the score or to hear it played, 
and fortunate is he who has the privilege 
of hearing it played by such an artist as 
Gieseking. It is sure that at this recital 
the music was received in many different 
with more or less favor, or 
perhaps sometimes with actual disfavor. It 
is music so new that it has yet to win its 
wal However, Mr. Gieseking did music 
lovers a service by playing it, and other 
pianists would doubtless do well to include 
at least a few such pieces in their programs. 


Ralph Wolfe 
Ralph Wolfe, who made 
York debut two years ago, returned to Town 
Hall in the evening, and delighted a large 
audience with his pianistic art. Mr. Wolfe is 
a serious, introspective artist, and his pro- 
gram was chosen accordingly. He offered a 
prelude and fugue from Bach’s Well Tem 
pered Clavichord; a Mozart Sonata in A 
major; Brahms’ Variations on a Handel 
theme; six Bagatelles by Beethoven, and 
Schumann and Liszt. The pianist 
an unimpeachable technic, a sure 
sense of style, a compelling rhythm and facul- 
touch and nuance which make him a 
truly exceptional pianist. Mr. Wolfe had to 
pay the penalty of numerous encores 
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eloquence. Two of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words, little heard at recitals now- 
adays, went with fluency as well as real sing- 
ing tone; the audience knew these pieces and 
applauded vigorously. That he is truly an 
interpreter was evident in Brahms pieces, in 
which vigor and nuance shone; inner voices, 
an all-pervading melodic line, and crisp 
chord- playing marked these numbers. Some 
Debussy pieces were contrasted with the 
feeling and brilliancy of Rachmaninoff ex- 
cerpts; the extreme delicacy of the French 
modernist was one of the refreshing spots 
of the program. The Run-Down Music 
Box, a humorous Straussian piece, brought 
appreciative applause to the young pianist, 
this and a Humoresque by Melmeister mak- 
ing a special hit, for they are surface-music, 
easily understood by the masses. His audi- 
ence included many who like such music, and 
this portion of an audience brings with it ap- 
preciation of the light and spontaneous; the 
pianist is to be thanked for remembering 
them. 


NOVEMBER 27 
New York Philharmonic 


(See story on opposite page) 
NOVEMBER 28 


Gina Pinnera 


\ large audience gave Gina Pinnera a 
most enthusiastic reception at Carnegie Hall. 
Since. Mme. Pinnera made her rather sen- 
sational debut here several seasons ago, she 
has built up a large following, so that a Pin- 
nera concert means spontaneous interest and 
response. This recital was no exception. 

Mme. Pinnera has one of the finest natural 
soprano now before the public. Of 
extremely beautiful quality, it also has re- 
markable range and power. Since her de- 
but, she has acquired a greater polish in 
style and has also ripened considerably in 
the matter of concert giving. 

Mme. Pinnera began with Beethoven num- 
bers, including the Freudvoll und Leidvoll 
from Egmont. In the scene and aria, Ah 
Perfido of Beethoven, the power of her 
voice was admirably displayed and_ the 
Brahms, she did interestingly, but in songs 
by Marx and Strauss, Mme. Pinnera did her 
best singing of the German. The balance of 
the program consisted of arias from [1 Tro- 
vatore and Ernani, always a source of joy to 
Pinnera admirers, and three Italian songs 
before the English ones. 

Encores were numerous. Walter Golde 
was at the piano, but did not seem up to his 
usual standard 
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Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concert 


voices 


\ splendid program was given for the third 
Young People’s Concert at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday morning, Ernest Schelling di- 
recting. The composers were Berlioz, 
Franck and Debussy, whose music Mr. 
Schelling described as romanticism, mysti- 
cism and paganism respectively. Mr. Schel- 
ling’s brief talk about each composer was 
interesting and instructive and, as_ usual, 
was accompanied by some excellent pic- 
torial slides. 

Berlioz’ Carnaval Romain overture opened 
the program, and the same composer’s March 
to the Scaffold, from Symphonie Fantas- 
tigque, concluded it. 

Carl Friedberg was the soloist. 
Variations Symphoniques for piano with 
orchestra were exquisitely given by this 
eminent artist. There was admirable clarity 
of tone, delicacy of feeling and beautiful 
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phrasing. It was a musicianly performance, 
as well as a technically brilliant one. Mr. 
Schelling and the orchestra gave him re- 
markably fine support. 

Three Debussy numbers comprised the re- 
mainder of the program: Jeux de Vagues, 
from La Mer, and the two nocturnes, Nu- 
ages et Fetes. In these were brought out by 
Mr. Schelling all the subtlety of color and 
rhythm which the composer had put into 
them. 

Mr. Schelling addressed a few words espe- 
cially to his radio friends who have been 
sending him appreciative letters from Maine, 
Texas, California and other places. He 
said he was sorry, but as he could not give 
the concerts later in the day, his listeners 
in San Francisco would just have to take 
them with their breakfast. 


Paderewski 

Paderewski again displayed his astonish- 
ingly enduring mastery in a program which 
would tax the powers of any virtuoso half 
his age. Carnegie Hall resounded to mas- 
terly performances of Beeth« »ven’s Appas- 
sionata Sonata, Schumann's Carnival, Liszt's 
arrangement of Bach’s Prelude and G minor 
Fugue and an imposing array of Chopin. 
The B flat minor Scherzo was played in 
unforgettable fashion. At the end of the 
program the septuagenarian played another 
recital of encores. His endurance, his charm 
of style, his repose and his technical mastery 
were astonishing in a man of his age. 


Juilliard Graduate School 
Orchestra 

The Graduate School String Orchestra of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation played to 
a large and cordial audience at Town Hall 
in the evening. Albert Stoessel, as hereto- 
fore, was in command of his young charges 
and together they dispensed music of an 
estimable order. The youthful artist stu- 
dents were heard to advantage in a Handel 
Concerto Schoenberg’s Verklerte 
Nacht: two Bach-Stoessel preludes; Grieg’s 
From Holberg’s Time. Charles Lichter and 
Robert Bernstein were able solo violinists, 
Elsa Hilger proved an accomplished cellist 
and Jerome Rappaport and George Voekel 
shone at the cembalos. Precision of attack, 
ingratiating tone, and intelligent conception 
of the musical tasks propounded were grate- 
fully in evidence throughout the evening. 


Grosso . 


Iwan D’Archambeau 
A large audience gathered in the Town 
Hall in the afternoon to hear the cello re- 
cital by Iwan D’Archambeau, who was a 
member of the famous Flonzaley Quartet for 
twenty-five years. It was very evident after 
hearing the first number, the Haydn D ma- 
jor concerto, that Mr. D’Archambeau not 
only excels as an ensemble artist but also as 
a soloist. His tone naturally was of good 
size and beautiful quality and his technic 
clear and distinct. Admirable was his playing 
of the Bach Suite in E flat for cello alone. 
Equally well done were compositions by 
Locatelli, Mozart, Caix d’Hervelois, Hinde- 
mith, Ravel and Cassado. The lighter pieces 
were played with delicacy and charm. Raul 
Paniagua presided at the piano. 


Rose Monas and Borris Feibish 


In the evening at Steinway Hall, a ca- 
pacity house was in evidence for the piano 
recital of Rose Monas, American pianist, 
with Borris B. Feibish at the second piano. 
Miss Monas devotes a great deal of her time 
to charitable organizations, and the profits 
of this recital were for that purpose. Mr. 
Feibish is the head of the Union Conserva- 
tory of Music and has many well known 
instructors in the various departments. 

The program opened with the first move- 
ment of the Schumann concerto. Miss Monas 
and Mr. Feibish played with fine unity, pre- 
cision and balance. A Chopin group follow ed, 
four pieces by well known composers, Liszt's 
Eroica Etude —d’execution transcendante, 
etude No. 3 (Paganini-Busoni) and Faust, 
concluding with the Fantasie (Ungarische) 
for two pianos by Feibish- Liszt. Miss Monas 
revealed musicianship and a good tone. The 
difficult passages were played with accuracy. 
Miss Monas was heartily received by the 
large audience and Mr. Feibish’s contribution 
to the program was beautifully accomplished. 
He, too, was well received. 
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American String Quartet 
Alexis Kudisch is organizer and_ violist 
of the American String Quartet, the other 
members being Irwin Reichel, Harold Levin- 
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son and Bernard Urdang. Assisted by Fania 
Bossak, mezzo soprano, they gave the first of 
four concerts, for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed, at Chalif Hall; an audience of good 
size attended. As conductor of the Poly- 
phonic Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Kudisch 
has heretofore won the respect of both musi- 
cians and the public, Sunday’s concert in- 
creasing this through the well-balanced per- 
formance of quartets by Mozart and Boro- 
din. New to the public was a trio for 
violin, viola and cello by Kudisch. Miss Bos- 
sak was on the program for songs by Schu- 
mann, Gluck, Tschaikowsky and a new Ber- 
ceuse by Kudisch, the remaining item of the 
program being a transcription by Kudisch of 
a Beethoven theme and variations. 


John Charles Thomas 


concert stage’s best showman and 
one of its finest singers John Charles 
Thomas took Town Hall in his hands Sun- 
day afternoon, and made many of his listen- 
ers wonder and even ask why he favors 
them so seldom in a season filled with unin- 
teresting moments, and relieved by few 
choice recitals which can be called musical 
events. The Thomas recital was an event. 

The program consisted of songs by Schu- 
bert, Wolf, Richard Strauss and Brahms; 
Faure, Staub and Moussorgsky, and the inev- 
itable array of English and American con- 
temporaries. Applause which rivaled any 
display of fireworks as far as crackling and 
bursting forth is concerned, literally ex- 
ploded after the finish of Gwine to Hebb’n, 
which Mr. Thomas excused himself from 
repeating and which, in his own words, he 
‘was glad to get through once.” There was 
an equal amount of favor bestowed on David 
Guion’s Texas cowboy ballad, All Day on 
the Prairie. When Mr. Thomas announced 
his pleasure at meeting the composer, if he 
happened to be about, Mr. Guion arose, 
quite as if he had been produced from a 
magician’s opera hat, and then honors were 
even. 

There were encores and encores, and the 
audience had its way when the singer gave 
them Ol’ Man River. If the last songs have 
been spoken of in more detail it is not be- 


The 


cause he sang the German or French songs 
with less artistry, but because the audience 
seemed to like them best. 

Lester Hodges played the piano accompa- 
niments with genuine skill. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


The third concert of the guest conductor- 
ship of Leopold Stokowski brought numbers 
exclusively by Brahms and Bach. The for- 
mer’s Academic Festival Overture opened 
the program and was followed by the double 
concerto for violin and cello, skilfully per- 
formed by concertmaster Guidi and princi- 
pal cellist Wallenstein. Two Chorales Pre- 
ludes of Bach and his Toccata in D minor 
constituted the second half of the program. 
Under the masterly baton of Dr. Stokowski 
the orchestra played to its highest standard. 

The Clamildys Trio 

The Clamildys Trio, an ensemble of wom- 
en's voices, presented the program for the 
fifth concert of the Young American Artists 
Series at the Barbizon Club on Sunday after- 
noon. Netherland, Old English, German, 
French and Czecho-Slovakian folk songs and 
Negro spirituals made up the offerings by 
the ensemble. Each member of the trio also 
was heard in a solo. The personnel of the 
organization is as follows: Gladys Burns, 
soprano; Mildred Kreuder, contralto, and 
Clara Altmann. 


Nastia Poliakova 


S. Hurok presented Nastia Poliakova, 
celebrated Gypsy singer, in her American 
debut at the Bijou Theater on Sunday even- 
ing. The reputation of this great artist was 
sufficient to pack the theater with a most 
distinguished audience and to turn away 
many more. As a consequence her second 
recital has already been scheduled for the 
Chanin Theater on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 14, with an entirely new program. 

The Bijou was the scene of wild enthu 
siasm, Mme. Poliakova so captivated her 
listeners with her songs of varying moods 
that at the end everyone remained seated 
and demanded five encores. The curtain 
was lowered, but the audience mngerets 





Stokowski Conducts New York Phitharmonic 


Changes Places With Toscanini—Receives Ovation From 
Enthusiastic Audience 


The dictum of Von Bilow that there are 
no great orchestras, only great conductors, 
was subjected to a rather severe test in 
Carnegie Hall last Thursday (Thanksgiv- 
ing) evening. A personable, well-tailored 
conductor rejoicing in the name of Leopold 
Stokowski was occupying the podium in 
place of Arturo Toscanini who is minister- 
ing this week to musical needs of the Sto- 
kowskian flock in Philadelphia. And when 
the smoke had cleared away the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony remained a great orches- 
tra and Mr. Stokowski emerged again as a 
great conductor, which is doubtless what 
the pundits of Philadelphia will be thinking 
after Mr. Toscanini’s appearances there this 

ek, 
wt was a great conductorial feat that Mr. 
Stokowski could win as high a degree of 
precision, as uniformly warm a tone, as 
sensitive a response as he is accustomed to 
from his own men; but these are qualities 
which his genius as a leader can easily 
achieve. Of greater importance is the fact 
that Philadelphia’s White-Haired Boy, never 
a routine conductor, has original ideas about 
tone—its volume and quality—and about in- 
terpretation, and that this originality was 
demonstrated throughout the concert to the 
manifest enjoyment of a huge audience. 

The program prio with an eloquent 
reading of Brahms’ fourth symphony, a 


moving 
poignant 


performance that disclosed in 
fashion its lofty soul-searching, 
loveliness and noble pathos. It would be 
difficult to achieve a more poetic concep- 
tion in music than Mr. Stokowski brought 
to pass in his inspired treatment of the slow 
movement, so reminiscent of Keats’ im- 
mortal lines at the opening of Endymion: 
“Its loveliness increases, it will never pass 
into nothingness ; 
But still will keep a bower quiet for us, 
and a sleep 
sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 

The second half of the program was de- 
voted to Mr. Stokowski’s own transcriptions 
of three compositions out of Bach: two of 
the organ choral preludes and the D minor 
organ toccata and fugue. It was good to 
hear again the overwhelming climax of Wir 
glauben all’ an einen Gott, and the mystical 
exaltation of Ich ruf’ zu dir, so effectively 
revealed in these settings. No less effective 
is the toccata from the point of sonority and 
climax, but pattern-weaving of this sort is 
more satisfactory in its original state than 
when arranged for orchestra. Be all that 
as it may, one feels, when Mr. Stokowski 
is playing Bach that he should always in- 
clude Bach in his programs, just as one 
feels, when listening to his Brahms, that he 
should never omit Brahms. 
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applauding and shouting “Bis,” one enthu 
siast, it seemed, trying to out- do the other. 
The curtain was raised again and the singer 
re-appeared for more encores 

Mme. Poliakova has a voice 
cult to describe. She has those almost bari- 
tone lower tones, full and easily produced, 
but her top range is also free and full of 
charm. The voice is expressively used and 
her facial play holds one’s interest. Wheth 
er it be gay, sad or humorous, this compel- 
ling artist gives one the full import of the 
song. In her attractive and colorful 
tume, with sparkling head-gear, she was a 
picture. Charm of manner is an added asset. 
A truly remarkable artist is Nastia Polia 
kova, who sings by the way, to the accom- 
paniment of two guitars played by Dimitr 
Poliakov (who lends his voice to some 
numbers), and Ury Wosilivsky. 
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Fania Bossak Scores in Concert 

On November 30, the 
series of recitals of the 
(Juartet took place. The 
occasion was Fania Bossak, mezzo soprano, 
who sang Che Faro senza Eurydice (Gluck), 
Widmung (Schumann), Night (Tschaikow- 
sky), and Berceuse (Kudisch). Never has 
Miss Bossak been heard to better advantage. 
Her voice is of lovely quality and rang 
out clean and clear in the large auditorium. 
She was compelled to give numerous en- 
cores. Henry Levine presided at the piano 
for Miss Bossak. 
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American String 
soloist on this 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro 


Of the concerts, the program of 
given in the evening by 
Sutro at the MacDowell 


With the ex- 


Sunday 
two piano works 
Rose and Ottilie 
Club was of special interest. 
ception of one number, all the compositions 
were written for the Misses Sutro and 
proved well worthy of a place on —— 
of two-piano music. First came Mrs. H. H. 
Beach’s suite founded upon old Irish eae 
dies, and that the pianists interpreted it to 
the entire satisfaction of the composer was 
evident from the enthusiastic manner in 
which she applauded following the perform- 
ance. 

In the second group, the two numbers 
which were especially well received were the 
Ride of the Valkyries, transcribed by W.H 
Humiston, and Feu Roulant, by J. B. Du 
vernoy. In the Wagner work, Ottilie Sutro 
at the first piano, did some remarkably 
clean-cut and powerful playing, while 
Sutro lent admirable support at the second 
piano. A decided contrast was Duvernoy’ 
Feu Roulant, which was played with such 
lightness of touch and charm that it was 
necessary to repeat it. This piece was the 
only one offered during the evening which 
was not dedicated to the artists. It was in- 
cluded on the program because they consider 
it essentially theirs; in fact, they say it was 
responsible for their determination to give 
two-piano recitals. Lionel de Pachmann, 
Algernon Ashton and Eduard Schuett were 
other composers represented in this part of 
the program. 

The final programmed number—for of 
course there were encores—was the first per- 
formance in New York of Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s Second Suite (Indian). The ar- 
rangement of this work was made by the 
late W. H. Humiston and Ottilie Sutro, and 
between them a very effective number has 
been added to two-piano literature. Preced- 
ing the playing of this composition, Parker 
Fillmore told the audience that the Misses 
Sutro are endeavoring to raise $5,000 to 
establish a Fellowship in memory of Mr. 
Humiston in the MacDowell Colony at Pe- 
terboro and that the proceeds of this concert 
would go toward that fund. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 


The entire ballet is admirable in which 
Bonfiglio, that wonderful veteran, and Rita 
Leporte do the principal solos. 

Mr. Serafin may be credited with giving 
an excellent reading. The choice 
of singers, moreover, added much to the 

uccess of the premiere. 

There was Ezio Pinza, as the old peas- 
ant, vocally rich and at times somewhat 
remindful of Chaliapin. Amusing in his 
acting, he and Danise scored with the audi- 
ence after their tipsy duet of the first act. 

Clever, too, was the thoroughly amusing 
characterization of Marek Windheim, as the 
pastor's effeminate son. But the real sing- 
ing honors of the afternoon went to Fred- 
erick Jagel, the young American, who, with 
Marie Mueller, carried out the love interest 

Mr. Jagel was in unusually fine voice 
and sang with a flowing melodic line and 

tonal beauty that was much appreciated. 
He acted with ardor and was indeed a 
happy choice in the part. His continued 
improvement vocally and his intelligent grasp 

f roles entrusted to him is highly commend- 
ible 

Miss Mueller did her best work of the 
afternoon in the final act when she sings 
Ina Bourskaya, as the scolding 
wife of Tcherevik, was the most Russian in 
he cast, but George Cehanovsky did well by 
the role of the Gypsy 

rhe opera was first produced in the Free 
Art Theater of Moscow in 1913 and in 
Monte Carlo in 1921. Its drawing power 
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here will soon be determined, but if for no 
other reason, The Fair is worth seeing 
because of its magnificent ballet, thanks to 
Rosina Galli! 

Girt oF THE GOLDEN West, NoveMBER 22 

A Saturday matinee of the Belasco- Puccini 
opus drew a thronged audience. 

And no wonder, for Maria Jeritza did 
the title role, Edward Johnson was the 
Dick, and Tullio Serafin conducted. Danise 
appeared as Rance. 

Mme. Jeritza gave her usual fascinating 
impersonation and sang with full and 
luscious voice, and a thousand graces of in- 
terpretation and delivery. 

As the romantic bandit, Edward Johnson 
presented a slimly attractive figure, good 
looks, impetuous action, and vocalism of a 
polished and highly intelligent order, which 
climaxed in his superb tonalizing of the 

final aria, the famous farewell to California. 

Serafin’s conducting had tremendous verve 
and deep musical feeling. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, NOVEMBER 24 

The Metropolitan gave us the season’s first 
Meistersinger on Monday night, and attracted 
a large house of enthusiastic Wagnerians. 
Miss Mueller as Eva, Mr. Schorr as Sachs, 
Mr. Kirchhoff as Walter. Mr. Schuetzen- 
dorff as Beckmesser, Marion Telva as Mag- 
delene and Mr. Meader as David, were all 
familiar figures in familiar roles, the only 
two newcomers being Mr. Andresen as Pog- 
ner and Mr. Clemens as Vogelsang. This 
pair achieved fine performances, each seeming 
to enter into the very life of old Nuremberg. 
Mr. Clemens confirmed the fine impression 
he gave in The Flying Dutchman recently. 
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Young Virtuoso Appears Here as 
Guest of Orchestra. 








BY ARCHIE BELL 
OSEPH SZIGETI, young Hungarian vio- 
linist, was the guest artist of the 
Cleveland orchestra last evening in its 
sixth program of the symphony sea- 


son.*His contribution was the D major 
concerto by Brahms, usually counted 
one of the most difficult works ever 
written for the violin. In these days 
of miraculous boy fiddlers, however, 
on¢ comes to look upon mere technical 
ability as something that belongs more 
to the classroom and studio than to 
the concert stage. Much. more than 
technique must be.proved to hold even 
casual attention. Whatever it.may be 
Szigeti has it in abundance. A glorious 
tone ever shines through his virtuosi- 
ty; ahd it is not straining the point to 
compare his playing with that -of 
Kreisler, because in many essentials 
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Mr: Schorr’s vocal nobility stood out as an 
impersonation that is possibly the finest in 
his repertory. His moving delivery of the 
world-weary “Wahn, Wahn, iiberall Wahn” 
reveled the pathetic perversity of his towns- 
men, of whom, however, he did not despair. 
Mr. Kirchoff sang in excellent form and most 
memorably the air, Am Stillen Herd. The 
quintet in the third act gave Miss Mueller 
her great chance, and she took it with both 
hands and a glorious voice. Her preceding 
avowal of her debt to Sachs was beauti- 
fully sung and profoundly felt. Mr. Schuet- 
zendorff’s unsurpassable Beckmesser and Mr. 
Meader’s lovable David rounded out a sat- 
isfying performance. In spite of the angry 
and snarling phrases allotted to Beckmesser, 
Mr. Schuetzendorff achieved some really fine 
singing and Meader’s vocalism was a continu- 
ous delight. Mr. Bodanzky conducted spirit- 
edly and tenderly. 

La Boneme, NoveMBER 26 

Gatti gave his Wednesday audience some- 
thing to be quite thankful for in a good per- 
formance of Puccini’s La Boheme. The cast 
he conjured was one of the best any im- 
presario could hold up for approval—Bori, 
Nanette Guilford, Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe de 
Luca, Ezio Pinza, Millo Picco, and Pompilio 
Malatesta in the principal roles. The per- 
formance was gay, a little sad, and very sad, 
by turns. The Mimi of Bori is almost a Met- 
ropolitan legend which becomes daintier and 
more poignant from one season to the next. 
Imagine, if you care to, a perfect Rodolfo—a 
dreamer, who sings with a touching tender- 
ness, and whose heartache is an excellent ex- 
cuse for song,—and be assured that Lauri- 
Volpi is all that a perfect Rodolfo could be. 
De Luca was an impressive Marcello, and 
Nanette Guilford was quite the naughty 
Musetta she was supposed to be. Picco and 
Pinza were also in good voice, and Mala- 
testa’s Alcindoro was excellent. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. 
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CAVALLERIA AND Pac iracci, NOVEMBER 27 
(MATINEE) 

Interest of the Thanksgiving Day matinee 
seemed to center in the debut with the com- 
pany of Myrna Sharlow as Nedda in Pa- 
gliacci. Mme. Sharlow is an artist of ex- 
perience and her appearance at once revealed 
this fact. She moved with ease and grace 
across the stage and her more dramatic mo- 
ments were convincing. The American artist 
is a welcome addition to the company and 
should prove very useful. She has a large 
repertory and has had actual experience in 
singing it. The voice is a lovely soprano of 
sufficient power and range. She uses it with 
good taste. Mme. Sharlow made an attrac- 
tive figure of youth and comeliness. Alto- 
gether her debut may be recorded as a suc- 
cessful one and one looks forward to hear- 
ing her in other roles. 

Martinelli gave a good account of himself 
at Canio. Being in fine voice, his singing of 
the big aria brought rounds of applause. 
Claudio Frigerio, the new baritone this year, 
was one of the best Silvios heard in some 
time. His is a really beautiful voice, natur- 
ally, and the audience received him cordially. 

The cast for Cavalleria Rusticana was 
headed by Maria Jeritza, whose Santuzza 
has lost none of its interest. Dramatically 
she was superb and she sang with a richness 
and freedom of tone that won admiration. 
Sharing honors with Mme. Jeritza was Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, the Turiddu, and a mighty 
fine one, vocally and histrionically. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted. 

L’AFRICANA, NOVEMBER 27 

The singers all seemed to be in a holiday 

mood for the second hearing of Meyerbeer’s 
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with a verve and the singing was exception- 
ally good as a whole, honors went easily to 
Lauri-Volpi in the title role. He was a 
youthful, good looking lover who sang beau- 
tifully. One noted with pleasure Mr. Lauri 
Volpi’s skilful use of his fine voice. There 

was no forcing or squeezing of top tones, 
but a general flowing tone which easily 
wooed the ear. Others in the cast were 
Leon Rothier, Mario Basiola, James Wolfe, 
Editha Fleischer (Marguerite), Pearl Be- 
suner and Henriette Wakefield, with Louis 
Hasselmans conducting. 

Die Wacktre, NoveMBer 29 

The Saturday evening performance of 
Walktire was marked by the first appear- 
ance here of Dorothee Manski in the role of 
Sieglinde. The rest of the cast was a fa- 
miliar array in this opera, and included 
Mme. Kappel (Briinnhilde), Mmes. Bran- 
zell, Guilford, Wells, Besuner, Falso, Telva, 
Wakefield, Divine and Flexer, and Messrs. 
Laubenthal (Siegmund), Schorr (Wanderer ) 
and Gustafson (Hunding). The first act 
music allotted to Miss Manski and Rudolph 
Laubenthal was sung by these excellent ar- 
tists with all the freshness, youthful exu- 
berance and lyric tenderness that it demands. 
Mr. Laubenthal’s Spring Song was a spring 
song indeed. Artur Bodanzky conducted a 
spirited and precise performance. 

SunpAy Nicut Concert 

A restful, attentive audience was that which 
heard four tenors, five sopranos, two bari- 
tones and three basses sing operatic music, 
ranging from Weber to Wagner. Hans 
Clemens, of the melting voice, whose Steers 
man (Flying Dutchman) and other roles 
have brought him fine success in this, his 
first season in America, opened the songfest 
with the Meistersinger Prize Song. His vel- 
vety vocal quality, easy voice production 
and pleasant appearance brought him strong 
applause; his future appearances will be 
eagerly awaited. Editha Fleischer sang the 
jubilant Weber aria beginning Leise, Leise 
with opulent tones and authority, and was 
three times recalled. Giuseppe de Luca was 
right at home in the buffo aria, Largo al 
factotum. Armand Tokatyan’s aria from 
la Juive was a high spot, for this tenor’s 
ringing voice and dramatic style has won 
him many warm admirers; he too was en- 
cored. Queena Mario sang the brilliant fire- 
works of the Rigoletto excerpt with fluency 
and effect, receiving due meed of applause; 
she shared the scene with Philine Falco, 
Tokatyan, Frigerio and William Gustafson. 
Myrna Sharlow’s full soprano tones led the 
| Lombardi trio, Jagel and Tancredi Pasero 
completing the ‘well- sung work. All three 
artists gave of their best in this. Fleischer, 
Wakefield, Clemens, Meader and Ludikar 
formed the Meistersinger quintet ensemble, 
a smooth-flowing performance, with minor 
opportunity for tenor Clemens, who made 
much of his part, as usual. The Spinning 
Song quartet (Martha) had as interpreters 
Doninelli, Swarthout, Jagel and de Luca; it 
was done with fine style and unity, the or- 
chestra sharing in the effect. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted the orchestra with vigor, 
aiding the singers at all times; he opened 
the program with the William Tell over- 
ture, continued with the Rhine Journey, and 
concluded with the Valkyries’ Ride. 
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they are much alike. I recall that I L’Africana sung before a capacity audience. 

once talked with Kreisler after he had played this same number. One noticed late comers, especially in the 

~ parterre boxes: evidently the inevitable tur- 

He told me that playing -it fatigued him more than-.anything he key kept them behind schedule. It was a 

knew; and he expressed the opinion that no woman violinist memorable performance, with Rosa Ponselle 

in the world had the physical strength to play it as it should be and ae ae yong, Faw hag They 

* were 1m such glorious voice Mat 11 WaS a JOY 

played. Yet, Szigeti gave no outward indications last evening to hear them. Mario Basiola made an ef- 

that this was the.case. He is entirely without mannerisms, is fective Nelusko and Queena Mario, Pavel 

not given to the spectacular in any way; and when hurdling the Ludikar, Tancredi Pasero and Paul Ananian 

greatest pitfalls, he seemed wholly at ease ana his audience completed the cast. At the conductor's desk 
though of what it was hearing, with not the slightest thought of 

how it was being produced. ¢ 


was Tullio Serafin and under his authorita- 
tive direction the performance had fire and 
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Faust, NoveEMBER 28 
Faust was heard by the Friday evening 
subscribers, and while the performance went 
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MUSICAL 


‘Play the Game Yourself!” 


A Constructive View of the Mechanical Age 
W. Otto Miessner Encourages Music Study 


W. Otto Miessner, inventor of the Mel- 
ody Way of piano instruction, made an 
sien at the Chicago meeting of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, his sub- 
ject being Man or Machine-Made Music. 

To begin with, Mr. Miessner gave a truth- 
ful but terribly distressing picture of the 
present mechanical age, from which one 
might imagine that the end of the world was 
coming for everything in the way of individ- 
ual effort, and especially, of course, the arts. 

After presenting this picture, however, Mr. 
Miessner turns around and points out the 
advantages of the mechanical age, which 
many of us, it must be acknowledged, here- 
tofore have failed to perceive. Mr. Miessner 
writes : 

“We come now to the possible solution of 
the question. The new era of leisure—made 
possible, yes, inevitable, by the machine. It 
is obvious, is it not, ‘that, when machines 
replace man-power, men must seek other vo- 
cations or work fewer hours? ‘Over-produc- 
tion’ is the by-word, the key-note, today, of 
every economist, sociologist and politician. 
We hear of over-production on the farm, in 
the mine, in the factory. Three million 
workers, one in ten, are out of work today. 
Already the six-day week, ten-hour day, 
universal when I was a lad, has diminished 
to the five-day week and the six-hour day. 
Ecenomists predict a five-hour day in the 
near future. It is here now in the building 
trades. 

“What is humanity to do with this new- 
found leisure? What will be the leisure-time 
reactions of the mechanized automaton who 
is no longer required to think? All he does is 
press levers and push buttons! Do you won- 
der that this world is pleasure-mad, thrill- 
chasing, excitement-crazed as the normal re- 
action to the monotony of the machine? How 
can it tolerate also the monotony of a loafing 
leisure? 

“‘Satan finds mischief still for idle hands 
to do’ runs the saying. Is it possible that, 
in the Machine, man has created a Francken- 
stein monster that will slay his offspring in 
the end? Is it likely that The Robots’ll get 
you, ef you don’t watch out’? 

If music be the language of feeling, 
the vehicle of the emotions, why not give 
more thought, more time, more equipment, 
greater academic recognition and prestige to 
this, the greatest of the arts? Already, tra- 
ditions are crumbling in college circles, due 
to the exposed fallacy of the faculty—psy- 
chology, theory, the triumph of functional- 
psychology and the new concepts of behavior- 
ism. Pragmatic philosophy is displacing spec- 
ulative philosophy. Our own William James 
and John Dewey lead the world in this 
newer conception. The words of President 
Eliot that ‘Music is the greatest mind trainer 
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on the list’ have rung through our academic 
corridors. “The mills of the Gods grind 
slowly, but exceeding fine!’ 

“The new survey on ‘Entrance Credits and 
College Courses in Music’ conducted by our 
own Research Council and published by the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic, should be in the hands of every super- 
visor, high school principal, school superin- 
tendent and college president. While it is 
encouraging to note the increasingly liberal 
recognition of music in colleges, it is dis- 
heartening to find that, even in the most lib- 
eral of these, fewer than 3% of the college 
students make any contact whatsoever with 
the School of Music. 

“You will find the cause in the apathy 
that still exists in many high schools toward 
music. I found, a few weeks ago, in a city of 
200,000 population, no organized musical in- 
struction whatever in any one of the six 
junior high schools and only the most per- 
functory sort in the senior high school. 
Again, where credit is allowed, either on 
entrance or toward the college degree, all 
too often it is limited to theoretical sub- 
jects, history and appreciation, with no credit 
whatever for practical or applied music. 
This means credit for knowing all about 
Beethoven but none for playing his music, 
which is like giving credit for knowing all 
about Shakespeare but none for reading his 
works ! 

“We have but little time here to indulge 
in arguments as to what constitutes true ap- 
preciation. Some authorities, including Bob- 
bitt, the curriculum expert of Chicago Uni- 
versity, contend that, since mechanical music 
is now available to all without the necessity 
of acquiring skill in performance, the vast 
majority will become utilizers rather than 
producers of music. 

baths | | home-made music no longer func- 
tions,’ they say, ‘we can no longer afford to 
teach these skills to all.’ They conclude, 
therefore, that it is a waste of time, money 
and effort to teach any but the few gifted 
ones the arts of sight- -singing or of instru- 
mental performance. ‘Instead,’ they say, 
‘teach rote singing and appreciation through 
much listening to good music. 

“Now, what do they mean by this term, 
‘appreciation’ ? Surely, there are levels of 
appreciation just as there are degrees of 
skill! No one would deny that the men 
observing a baseball or football game derive 
greater pleasure, get more thrills from a fine 
play than the women. Why? Because they 
have played the games themselves! Who 
are the spectators at golf and tennis or at 
bowling and billiard tournaments? The ama- 
teurs ! 

“When my son attended a concert of the 
Chicago Orchestra last week, he was more 
interested in the horn section than he was 
in Heifetz, the soloist. You have guessed the 
answer—he plays the French horn! The ama- 
teur and professional violinists of that audi- 
ence, no doubt, were more attentive to Heifetz. 
The layman was on a lower level of appre- 
ciation, the composer and the critic on a 
higher, if more intellectual level. James says 
that ‘A connoisseur is apt to judge a work 
of art dryly and intellectually, and with no 
bodily thrill.’ This is no proof, however, 
that intellectual appreciation should not be 
taught, because even illiterates respond emo- 
tionally to aesthetic stimuli. 

“On this disputed question, we could not 
find a better authority than Dr. Judd, of 
Chicago University. He says: 

“‘*The emotional reactions of an individual 
who enjoys music are not identical with the 
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reactions of the individual who is producing 
music. Acts of skill are different from emo- 
tional responses of enjoyment; how then, can 
skill contribute to emotional responses ? By 
the fact that reactions contribute to discrimi- 
nation. The person who is skillful in pro- 
ducing tones is aided in discriminating tones 
by his skill! Training in production thus 
raises the emotional reactions to a higher 
level of appropriateness to the situation. The 
person who hears music but has no ability 
in its production has emotions but applies 
them with less discrimination than does the 
trained musician.’ 

“Since there are levels of appreciation and 
levels of skill, it seems obvious that we must 
provide opportunities for those that live on 
these various levels. Democracy must assure 
equality of opportunity for all. It cannot 
guarantee equality of achievement. 

“While some interpret the old truism, ‘We 
learn by doing’ as meaning that ‘We de- 
velop taste by tasting’ they also seem to 
trust optimistically that the finer apprecia- 
tions will just grow—like Topsy—‘that the 
taste for better art grows by seeing good 
art—that the appreciation of better music 
grows by hearing good music.’ This is 
probably true, but who doubts that the proc- 
ess can be accelerated by training? Else, 
why have classes in English literature, when 
the mechanics of reading are mastered in 
the elementary grades?” 


Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta’s Activities 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, under the leadership of Fabien 
Sevitzky, and composed of eighteen men 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra, is enjoying 
the fifth anniversary of its organization and 
is in the midst of a busy season. 

The first engagement for this year was 
October 28, in Atlantic City, N. J., followed 
by a program the next night, in the Sim- 
fonietta’s own series of three concerts, in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. 
This occasion was especially celebrated, the 
opening and closing numbers on the pro- 
gram being a repetition of two compositions 
on the Simfonietta’s first program five years 
ago. On November 19, the Simfonietta ap- 
peared at the Penn Athletic Club, for the 
Mary Gaston Barnwell Foundation of the 
Central High School, which marked the 
fourth time the ensemble had been selected 
to play for this organization. December 4, 
the Simfonietta appeared in the series given 
by the music department of Bryn Mawr 
College in Goodhart Hall, assisted by 
Horace Alwyne, pianist, and Maria Kous- 
sevitzky, soprano. The remaining dates for 
concerts in the Philadelphia Series are Jan- 
uary 7, and March 18, with a special con- 
cert for children on Saturday morning, 
April 11—all of these programs being given 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue Stratford. 
Included among other out-of-town engage- 
ments are concerts in three New Jersey cit- 
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ies: New Brunswick, January 19; Summit; 
February 18, and Passaic, March 30. Fol- 
lowing the Simfonietta’s tremendous success 
in New York last season, another concert 
is planned there for March 26, in Town 
Hall, for which occasion Mr. Sevitzky is 
planning an interesting hig 


Gordon Serta Quartet in 
Philadelphia Debut 


The Gordon String Quartet made its first 
appearance in Philadelphia on Thursday even- 
ing in Fleisher Auditorium and very quickly 
convinced the audience that it was one of the 
very few really outstanding quartets of the 
day. Its beautiful tonal quality and remark- 
ably fine ensemble and balance of parts were 
accorded an enthusiastic reception. The 
players have splendid instruments and the 
color and beauty of the tone is exquisite in 
its delicacy and striking in its full-bodied 
sonority. The interpretations were sincere 
and showed evident artistic understanding 
and complete sincerity. The program con- 
sisted of the Brahms A minor quartet, the 
Quartet Movement in C minor ot Schubert, 
Le Oracion del Torero by Turina, Nocturne 
in D major by Borodin and scherzo in E 
minor by Mendelssohn. This program 
proved to be highly interesting and varied. 
That the audience was delighted with it was 
shown by the enthusiastic applause. 
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ae Cheslock was born at London, ne | 
came to America at an early age. In 1917 
he was appointed to the teaching staff of 
the Peabody Institute as instructor of 
Violin, and in 1922 as instructor of Har- 
mony also. He plays first violin in the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. His ap- 
pearances before the public are as com- 
poser, conductor, violinist, lecturer. Rep- 
resentative orchestras and artists have 
performed his compositions, eliciting high 
praise, and many of his works have been 
awarded prizes in nation-wide competi- 
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Che average man is most musical when he is about 
one week old 
rk 
\dd to current musical blessings: No more com 


munity singing. 


No violin soloist at an orchestral concert is a hero 
to the concertmaster. 


3 7 
The orchestral conductor that antagonizes his play- 
ers antagonizes himself 


lhe critics have the right of referendum, but the 
public has the power of recalling. 
tr" 
Some of the best barcarolles were written by com- 
posers who were afraid to get into a rowboat 


. 


The only fairly cheap living places to be found 
now are located next door to musical conservatories. 


. A 

Philadelphia had Toscanini all this week and New 
York had Stokowski. Both cities sat up and took 
notice. 

Hall Caine said the spirit of America may yet 
dominate the world. Certainly the spirits of Amer- 
ica do not. 

6 

The wandering gypsy tribes of Europe are plan- 
ning to unite in one general organization, probably 
to drive up Hungarian orches- 
tras. 


the cost of engaging 


fruit 
lessons to 
This should 
present 


the wholesale 


singing 


Some of the auctioneers at 


markets of this take 
strengthen and improve their voices. 
something to who are at 


the unemployed 


city 
suggest singers 


among 


It is actually several weeks since somebody or 
other has rushed into print with the harrowing news 
that opera is dying. The last doleful prophet of 
that type was one of opera’s most illustrious figures, 
Mary Garden. 

lelephone Laboratory has developed a 
That is nothing new, for many 
However, they 


The Bell 
“singing flame.” 
vocalists are able to sing with fire. 
do not do it in the Bell way, of which the New 
York Sun (November 20) “The ‘singing 
flame’ caused the thoughts of the audience to revert 
to the Biblical story of Moses and the burning bush. 
Words and musical notes issued from a blazing arc 
between two pieces of charged carbon, the flames 


Says: 
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producing sound through the vibration of hot gases 

just as does the cold diaphragm of an ordinary tele 

phone.” 

of its dish- 
More hot 


Greenwich Village announces that one 
washers is to become an opera singer. 
water for the poor thing. 

ene 

Nineteen-twentieths of the musical world does not 
understand why the other one-twentieth goes to 
chamber music concerts. 

2 6 

A monument to Mahler will be erected in Vienna 
next year. By the way, is there a MacDowell monu- 
ment in any American city? 

Disraeli’s dictum is the balm of Gilead for music 
critics: “The talent of judging may exist separately 
from the power of execution.” 

: A 

An optimist is a person who believes that some 
day our public may be more interested in a Bee- 
thoven cycle than in a baseball world’s series. 

eee 

Bach had humor, of the kind that “distills from 
gods.” Few pianists seem to know it, however. 
They usually play his music as though they are in 
bitter pain. 

, 6 

A certain stoutish prima donna said that she is 
greatly benefited by horseback riding, and one of the 
listeners—probably a music critic, asked: “How 
about the horse?” 

— : 

Leonard Liebling once wrote: “We put ourself in 
nomination as a candidate for the Presidency, and 
our platform is public ownership of orchestras, mu- 
sic schools and opera houses.” 

> 


There is an old story just revived, that when 
General Pershing was asked to hear Tristan and 
Isolde at the Metropolitan, he said: “No, thank you. 
The only double bill I care for is Pagliacci and 
Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Sorochintzy, which 
had its New York premiere at the Metropolitan last 
Saturday, turned out to be an interesting novelty, but 
it is by no means as powerful as Boris Godounoff, 
by the same composer, in spite of the fact that three 
other musical creators, Liadow, Cui and Tcherep- 
nine, all had a hand in revamping, completing, and 
orchestrating The Fair. The Metropolitan version 
is Tcherepnine’s and represents a fine and artistic 
piece of work on his part. 

Charlotte Lund’s Opera Company has given Han- 
sel and Gretel and also Cinderella so far this season 
to sold out houses. With the coming of Christmas 
week there will be other performances at Town Hall 
for the little tots. To attend one production is an 
inspiration for young and old. The singing is done 
by fresh voiced young Americans, there is a ballet 
of charming youngsters constantly on the stage, 
necessitating but little scenery, and Charlotte Lund, 
in her own inimitable fashion, prepares the childish 
mind and imagination before each scene for what is 
to follow. This season the operas are greatly im- 
proved in every detail. Undoubtedly opera for the 
young folks has come to stay. 

Something comes from Japan in the way of a 
page from a newspaper called The Trans-Pacific, a 
weekly review of Far Eastern political, social and 
economic developments. This is Vol. XVIII, No. 
40, and contains two columns of information con- 
cerning music in Japan, mention being made of a 
concert conducted there by Henry Hadley. This 
article says it is a curious fact that this most elusive 
of arts (music) should have gripped the Japanese to 
a greater extent than any other from out the West, 
and that they have accomplished so much in it. 
During the past ten years Mr. Strok has brought 
to the Far East all the greatest living musicians, 
among them Mischa Elman, Schumann-Heink, 
Heifetz, Kreisler, and, of course, this is only a very 
incomplete list of those who have visited Japan— 
Hadley, already mentioned, Zimbalist, Schmitz, 
lLevitzki and many more. Japan is said to be one 
of the best markets in the world for the manufac- 
turers of talking machines and for the sale of rec- 
ords for them. Also, “literally millions of Japanese 
have learned to play the simpler musical instruments. 

The explanation of the popularity and appre- 
ciation of foreign music by the Japanese people is 
not simple It must be that the music writ- 
ten by the great composers of the Western World 
is of such inherent worth that its appeal to the 
Japanese ear is so great that it becomes popular.” 
It seems a pity, however, that we are not getting 
some original Japanese music. It might provide 
variety at our concerts, if nothing else. 
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Classes 


If music teachers will stop to consider past 
history, they will perceive that a great improve- 
ment follows such teaching as would lead to the 
results of the instruction being used. 

Teachers may say, “But the results of the 
instruction have always been used.” 


The fact is, however, that in the past there 
was an immense amount of music teaching in 
the United States, and probably elsewhere, that 
led to very little except a more or less precari- 
ous living for the music teacher. Music teach- 
ers may easily be divided into two classes, or 
perhaps three classes: those who teach profes- 
sionals exclusively; those who teach profession- 
als and amateurs; those who teach amateurs 
exclusively. 

Of course the latter class is vastly greater in 
numbers, or were so in the past. How the mat- 
ter stands at present is not known, owing to 
the rapidly changing conditions. 

Classes have gradually increased in numbers 
in the schools, and all sorts of things are now 
being included in this sort of instruction. The 
result is, of course, that students are awakening 
to greater interest in music because they have 
an immediate use for it, and—equally of course 
—that students are going more and more to 
private teachers because they personally appre- 
ciate the necessity of technical ability and are 
not, as so frequently in the past, merely study- 
ing because their parents force them to. 

The growth of orchestras and of choruses in 
the schools is bringing about a complete change 
in the attitude of music students. Even piano 
classes are having a similar effect. 


It will obviously be wisdom on the part of 
private teachers to take advantage of this 
growth, to realize that it will be increasingly dif- 
ficult in the future to persuade students to study 
unless some comparatively immediate use for 
their music is provided and that competition 
with the schools can only be maintained if 
private teaching is proved to be superior to the 
school teaching. 

That private teaching will always be superior 
to school teaching, when it is conducted by 
qualified teachers, is self-evident, since in the 
school the student may only on rare occasions 
expect to claim the individual attention of the 
teacher, while the private teacher may use in- 
dividual judgment in the guidance of each pupil 
according to talent, interest, opportunity and so 
on. 

The private teacher will need to study the 
whole problem from the point of view not of 
the past, but of the future. It will ke neces- 
sary to work in perfect harmony with whatever 
organizations are being developed for the em- 
ployment of musical ability. In other words, if 
orchestras, choral societies, chamber music or- 
ganizations and the like are being formed in the 
city, or in that part of the city where the teacher 
has his interests, the teacher will find it an asset 
to be directly or indirectly associated with these 
organizations, or at least to know all about them 
and to know how students may be entered into 
them. 

In small communities or districts in large 
communities where there is no such organiza- 
tion, teachers will do well to interest themselves 
in the matter, to give it careful study and to 
discover what can be accomplished, so as to pro- 
vide an outlet for their pupils’ growing musical 
proficiency. 

Care, of course, will have to be taken not to 
insist upon students entering into such activities 
when the students themselves are not interested. 
There are many—very many—students who 
study because they love music and enjoy the 
study. These need no urging, and all that they 
demand is a sympathetic understanding with the 
teacher. It is the other class, which is perhaps 
the majority, that will need such handling as 
the present musical growth in the United States 
requires. In large cities teachers are forming 
groups for united music making in their own 
studios. The publishers are assisting in this 
work by issuing concerted pieces for all sorts 
of combinations of instruments, so that whether 
the students play piano, some orchestra instru- 
ments, some merely percussion instruments, or 
are studying singing, there is something for them 
to do, not as soloists but as parts of a whole. 

Private teachers will increase their incomes 
by taking an active part in this movement. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of the reasons why American composers do 
not write world’s music is because in the main they 
have no world culture. 

Frank Patterson and I, discussing this point a few 
days ago, were dismayed when we went through the 
list of our native tonal creators and estimated their 
knowledge aside from the ability to put notes on 
paper, observe musical form, contrive more or less 
melodic fragments as themes, and bind the whole 
together with some tolerable harmonies and passable 
counterpoint. 

That in itself is no mean achievement, but does it 
suffice as a basis for the conception and invention of 
great music? Assuredly not. 

European composers are born as a rule to a rich 
heritage of history, knowledge, and culture. They 
live in it, assimilate it, develop it unconsciously in 
their works. They think, read, travel, acquire ex- 
perience, languages, insight, polish. 

Compare them in the mass and as individuals with 
their American colleagues, and the latter mostly stand 
forth as appallingly ignorant and often illiterate as 
well. 

A man may be a Babbitt and yet succeed in busi- 
ness; the same tvpe is painfully incompetent to rise 
to the heights of imagination and feeling necessary 
in the creation of significant music. 

In a composer’s pages there are always the re- 
sults of his reactions to the world and people about 
him, the period in which he lives, the things he has 
imbibed in spirit, mind, and heart. 

The great line, the soaring fancy, the compelling 
intellect, the overpowering emotion, are sadly miss- 
ing in most of the American compositions. How are 
they to acquire them? It is a fearful problem and 
it may never be solved until our land is as old, as 
wise, as experienced, and perhaps as mellow and 
world weary as ancient Europe. 

Not that the contemporary European output, how- 
ever, is anything to sing hosannahs about, but even 
so, it still ranks infinitely higher than our American 
product. 

Some persons even put the blame for current 
European musical decline, on American influences 
our machinistic leadership, our physical and material 
culture, our elevation of money and the love of ac- 
quiring it. Since the war Europe’s morale has been 
breached, and undeniably entered by the ethics and 
examples from our shores. 

eRe 

Godard’s piano piece called Chopin (op. 66, No. 2) 

is prefaced with these lines by Grandmougin : 


“Chopin, crépusculaire amant, tendre valseur 
Qui presse sa danseuse et sourit, et se pame, 
Et tout en tournoyant parle avec la douceur 
Et la morbidezza charmante d’une femme.” 
eR eR 
One wonders, by the way, why the violin tran- 
scriptionists have overlooked the lovely De Musset, 
another appealing bit of lyricism by Godard. It seems 
suited ideally for string purposes. 
eeRme, 
Orpheus used to melt stones with his music. 
Whether he did it, too, to the critics of his day, 
history fails to relate. 


Lad 

In the Manhattan Orchestra program last Sunday 
evening, there was this informative line: “Smetana, 
born Leitomischl, Bohemia, March 2, 1924; died 
Prague, May 12, 1884.” That is nothing new with 
great composers. Many of them do not live until 
after they have passed away. 

ere 

The Ricci boy is an inexplainable phenomenon. 
I do not believe that the world has ever seen his 
equal as a performing prodigy. His infallible tech- 
nic and bowing are the least of his amazing qualities. 
Far more matter for wonderment lies in his musical 
response, the loveliness of his tone, his rockfirm 
rhythm and attack, his flawless intonation, his uner- 
ring sense of beauty, his comprehension of form and 
style. 

In the Beethoven concerto last Sunday evening, 
Ricci welded his playing perfectly with that of the 
orchestra. It was evident that he felt the orchestral 
affiliation behind him and never detached himself 
from it in his voicing of the solo part. I have 
never heard any other child prodigy achieve such an 
ensemble. The whole thing was almost incredible, 
close to uncanny. At times the warm feeling, the 
purity, the serene dignity of the lad’s playing brought 


a lump into my throat, and I found myself wishing 
with all my heart that he might follow in the foot- 
steps of those few precociously gifted musical chil- 
dren whose early bud of genius flowered into the 
finest art of maturity. 

But Ricci’s gift is more than a bud now. If his 
tone had greater volume (hardly to be expected in 
a tiny boy) he would rank at this time with some 
of the best exponents of the Beethoven concerto. If 
you believe that I am romancing or ranting, hear 
Ricci play and convince yourself. He is the greatest 
marvel on the concert stage today. 

His teacher, Louis Persinger, conducted excep- 
tionally well, and gave a fine account of the great 
orchestral score. 

eRe 

By the way, at the concert in question, there was 
another unique happening. In the middle of the 
slow movement of the concerto, a photographer with 
a small camera suddenly jumped up in the first row 
of seats, and snapped a flashlight picture of Ricci 
while he was playing. Neither the action, noise, nor 
burst of flame, in the slightest degree ruffled the lad, 
so entirely lost was he in communion with the ex- 
alted loveliness of the heavenly Larghetto. 

eRe 

After all, aren’t there only two great violin con- 
certos, those by Beethoven and Brahms? 

ere 

Some good anecdotes still rise up in these de- 
pressed days. Several examples, told at a recent 
foregathering : 

A nervous young girl who had written a couple of novels 


was taken into dinner by no less a person than Lord Ten- 
nyson. 

“Well, my dear, what do you do for a living? 
asked the great man. 

The poor girl was so embarrassed by this unexpected in- 
quiry that she faltered out : 

“T bite rooks.” 

Another young girl wrote to the editor of a famous 
woman’s journal which specialized on all questions of social 
etiquette. She had casually met a young officer in a tea 
room, lunched with him, dined with him, and at night he 
had driven her back to her apartment. She wound up her 
letter by asking the editor: “Did I do right?” 

The editor sternly replied: 

“Try hard to remember.” 

A certain rather dull poet complained bitterly to Oscar 
Wilde of the lack of critical attention received by his poe ms. 

“There seems to be a conspiracy of silence against me, 
he declared. “What would you advise me to do?’ 

“Join it, my dear fellow, join it,” came the unconsoling 


reply. 
neRme 
Will Rogers, humorist, says in the New York 
Times, that Russia has not what could be called a 
constant critic. The critics of that country say 
their say and then they are through. Russia is a 
country which is burying its troubles. Rogers adds: 
“Your criticism there, is your epitaph.” 
epee 
A contemporary gives a list of the famous Euro- 
pean composers who have visited the American con- 
tinent, and mentions Offenbach, Edouard Strauss, 
Rubinstein, Puccini, Humperdinck, Richard Strauss, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Coleridge-Taylor, Elgar and 
Saint-Saéns. Why omit Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, 
Wieniawski, Bemberg, Messager, Casella, Respighi, 
Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi, Scriabine, Stravinsky, 
Mahler, Xaver Scharwenka, Sinding, d’Albert, Sibe- 


gruffly 





WHAT PRICE SUCCESS? 


or 


a 


lius, Weingartner, Bruch, Perosi, d’Indy, Granados, 
Ravel, Milhaud, Blech, Bridge, Holbrook, 
Schillings, Prokofieff, Montemezzi, 


and several others ? 


( i ossens, 


Gretchaninoff, 


ze R ® 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch is following in the footsteps 
of Arthur Nikisch more ways than one. That 
unforgettable genius of the baton was the regular 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus and the Ber 
lin Philharmonic orchestras. Gabrilowitsch is a 
regular conductor (not a guest conductor) both of 
the Detroit and Philharmonic orchestras. In 
respect, however, he outranks Nikisch 
Gabrilowitsch also is a great pianist. 

nee 

If Beethoven’s Eroica symphony is “most over 
valued,” as friend Bill Chase once claimed, then the 
mighty man’s Eroica variations for piano—op. 
EK flat—are most undervalued. Why do 
dodge them so disdainfully ? 

S & 2 

Moriz Rosenthal, just recovered from a severe 
illness which he contracted in Warsaw, made an ap- 
pearance with orchestra in Vienna, November 15, 
which the Neues Wiener Journal wrote : 

‘The feature of this concert was the manner in 
which Rosenthal interpreted the B flat concerto by 
Brahms. The Liszt pupil and Liszt apostle com- 
prehensively had to combat his prejudice of many 
years against the art of a Johannes Brahms. Like 
every love that grows deeper and more clarified i 
proportion to the difficulties it conquers, Rosenthal’s 
earlier aversion to Brahms has been changed to un 
derstanding and intense love. He has passed through 
a cleansing fire to reach the paradise of the real 

3rahms. 

“The B flat concerto, less than any other work in 
that form, material for the virtuoso, is a true sym- 
phony with the piano part wound into, and about, t 
orchestral score like a magically tinted ribbon; it 
helps to give the whole work its symphonic coloring. 
Whosoever would interpret this concerto, must own 
technical bravura of the highest degree ; must possess 
also such wisdom and continence as to make his 
pianistic skill subservient. As we heard the com- 
position last night, from Rosenthal, the orchestra, 
and the conductor, Heger, we could enjoy the music 
for once as a complete symphony in all its greatness 
and beauty. The logic of the inner thematic mate- 
rial was blended marvelously with the dreamy, ro 
mantic, and ecstatic moods which give this concerto 
its darkly lovely character. 

“Rosenthal celebrated a triumph with his tremen- 
dous bravura, his art of tone coloring, and his gift 
of crystal clear analysis, all placed at the disposal of 
Brahms, with the most loving devotion. 
noteworthy it was, to observe with 


one 
easily 


15 in 
pianists 


Especially 
what care the 
piano and the orchestra were joined in their phras- 


ing, dynamics, and accents. It was a perfect en- 
se mble, the result of ideal rehearsal. 

“The second part of the concert consisted of 
Chopin’s E minor concerto, of which Rosenthal ranks 
as a celebrated interpreter; and the Hungarian Fan- 
tasia by Liszt. The Chopin concerto has not previ- 
ously been heard here with such delicacy, 
clarified ripeness, and penetrative feeling. © 

“In the Fantasia one’s senses were captured by 
the pianistic fireworks which shot through the hall. 
The finale was gigantic piano thunder, conquering 
even the triple fortissimo of the orchestra. 

“The large hall of the Musical Society was packed 
with auditors, who feted Rosenthal enthusiastically. 
The concert was also a brilliant fashionable event.” 

Ree 

“Marguerite D’Alvarez says that jazz is a mental 
cocktail,” writes J. P. F., “and I suggest that she 
bottle it, and sell the product under the lovely title 
of ‘L’Elisir D’Alvarez.” 

neRmer 

Conservatory Soprano, ’30 (proudly) : 
my certificate of graduation.” 

Conservatory Contralto, ’29 (indulgently) : 
I’ve got my certificate of marriage.” 

eRe 

A street in Budapest is to be named for Franz 
Lehar. Germany went even further and named its 
capital after Irving Berlin. 

eRe, 

Nearly all the letters written to this department 
are too long. Because of that fact many of them, 
otherwise interesting, cannot be published. It would 
be advisable and considerate for correspondents to 
Variations, to limit their communications to 100 
words. 


pe etry, 


“T’ve got 


“Huh! 


eRe 
Howard E. Potter, the manager, relates the most 
recent air movements in his clan: “My nineteen year 
old son today, November 25, is making his first 
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cross country flight, with Buffalo his destination, 
fueling at Albany and Syracuse. He took us up 
2000 feet yesterday, all the family, including his 
eighty year old grandmother. He holds the record 
now at Valley Stream for his first solo. Nineteen 
years of age, remember, and made it after seven 
lessons and three hours and seventeen minutes’ 
work in the air. Glad someone in the Potter family 
is accomplishing something.” 

2 Re 

According to a government survey, there is prac- 

tically no idleness in France. They have not even 
time to produce another Gounod, Berlioz, Massenet, 
Bizet, Halevy, Saint-Saéns, or Debussy. 

zee 


Chicago, Ill., November 28, 1930 
Dear Variations: 

Anent the fact that Mme. Schumann-Heink sings for the 
Enna Jettick Shoe Hour every week over the air, I was just 
wondering if one might call her a “soleful” singer? 

Yours truly, 


= RF 

Some of the neglected American composers are 
not so neglected after all. For instance, Walter 
Damrosch announces the radio premiere of Theo- 
dore Stearns’ orchestral Suite Caprese to take place 
Saturday evening, December 13, at 9 P. M., broad- 
cast from Station WEAF. Further performances 
of the Stearns suite, first played by Fritz Busch and 
the Symphony Society of New York in December, 
1927, are 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 1, 1931, 
conducting; Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, Feb., 1931, Willem van Hoogstraten 
conducting; New York Stadium concerts next sea- 
son with the same conductor; repeat performance 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra (by command of 


as follows: 


Issai ] \ yrowen 


King Haakon) with Dobrowen again directing; af- 
ter which the score goes to Wilhelm Furtwangler 
who has expressed his intention of playing it in 


Berlin. 
a 

FE. F. S. enriches musical lore with a vital thought. 
He says: “Dr. E. ]. Humphries gives it as his opin- 
ion that dual or triple persons live in the same body, 
strangers td each or one another. That explains, no 
doubt, why many a concert pianist, as he plays, 
thinks to himself : 

I—“This music is great.” 

Ii—“I am playing divinely.” 

111—“I wonder if my necktie is slipping up over 
the back of my collar!” 

\ 

L. H. Robbins, in his half prose half verse col- 
umn, All In A Week (every Sunday in the New 
York Times), publishes the attached under date of 
November 30: 

Professor Einstein is shocked because American firms 
have offered him tens of thousands of dollars for testimonials 
to the merits of their “disinfectants, toilet waters, haber- 
dashery, musical instruments and other products.” 

Now why should Dr. Einstein feel offended? 
Are not our products warmly recommended ? 
From chewing-candy all the way to cars, 

By movie queens and baseball’s brightest stars? 
Why teil and slave to win immortal fame 

ind then hold back and not collect on same? 
I ask you in a fog of honest doubt, 

What's in a name that can’t be rented out? 

zm 

Arthur Brisbane says in the New York American 
that English is to be the world language of the 
In singing, too? 

me 
Teacher—“What great difficulty was Demosthenes 
compelled to surmount before he became an orator ?” 
“He had to learn how to talk Greek.” 
nme 
and warmer at the Metropolitan Opera 


future 


Soffmore 


“Fair” 

House 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
MONTEUX AND MUSIC 

Hearing Pierre Monteux open the current sea- 
son of the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris a few 
weeks ago, one was struck anew with the sterling 
qualities of this gifted conductor, as disclosed by the 
playing of the superb orchestra under his command. 
That precision of attack and release, the admirable 
degree of euphony and balance, the sensitive regard 
for structure, tempered by a poetic feeling which 
never permits him to miss the forest for the trees, 
the solid musicianship and unfailing taste that 
marked his leadership of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra for five vears, were again delightfully in 
evidence. Happily free from the mannerisms of the 
prima donna conductor, Mr. Monteux continues to 
go his unaffected way, unobtrusively making music, 
and compelling admiration for his truly great art. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
NEW IDIOMS 


Champions of the so-called new music apologize 
for it by saying that the world will like it as soon as 
the world gets used to the new idiom. The cham- 
pions, being in advance of the world, already under- 
stand the new idiom and consequently like the so- 
called new music. But there are thousands of music 
lovers who do not know what an idiom of any kind 
is. Some of them might even believe that an idiom, 
in the words of Shakespeare, “‘is a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
And there are thousands of music lovers who, know- 
ing full well what an idiom is, will ask: What has 
an idiom to do with likes or dislikes ? 

Bach, for instance, did not compose in a new 
idiomatic manner. He was a little more powerful, 
a little more profound, a little richer, a little more 
convincingly inspired, than several of his contem- 
porary composers, but his style, his manner, and his 
means of expression were the same. He was not 
really a popular composer during his life time. He 
stands very much higher now, in spite of his old- 
fashioned idiom, than he stood during his life time 
when his idiom was understood by the world. 

Joseph Haydn turned his back on the old contra- 
puntal school and wrote in a new style. He was 
immensely popular everywhere. His new idiom was 
accepted joyfully by the world. It does not belittle 
Haydn’s genius to say that the musical world of 
today prefers Bach and his old idiom to Haydn and 
his newer idiom. 

Rossini certainly had an idiomatic style. That 
famous crescendo of his was something new which 
carried the world by storm. Chopin’s new idiom 
won instant recognition. The old school of pianists 
could not play the new passages which required a 
freedom of lateral movement and a suppleness which 
were new to them; but the musical world was en- 
tranced by the beauty of the sound of the new music 
whenever a capable pianist played it properly. The 
world did not have to get used to the new idiom. 
Schumann had a harder struggle for recognition. 
Wagner, had a new idiom, and Brahms employed an 
older one. Both composers were slowly recognized. 
Some composers had more trouble and some had 
less. Mendelssohn was acclaimed in England and 
rejected in France. At present the Mendelssohn 
symphonies are probably more frequently played in 
Paris than in London. Tschaikowsky never was 
popular in France. Can it be said that Cesar Franck 
was very tardily recognized because he spoke an 
idiomatically new language? Liszt’s successes as a 
composer were due at first to the fact that his piano 
works were more brilliant and surprising than the 
piano works of the composers who wrote in the 
idiom of the day. 

It is safe to say that most of the so-called new 
music will never be accepted by any public. And the 
music which will be accepted will be accepted because 
it pleases the hearer, who does not care whether the 
idiom is old or new. The barbaric costumes of Hot- 
tentots and Fiji Islanders do not become popular 
with familiarity. But the ancient draperies of the 
Grecian goddesses are always beautiful although no 
longer in style. The idiom has nothing to do with it. 

There are ears, moreover, which are like a dog’s 
appetite and will accept anything. A dog will eat 
gristle and bone with the same fervent avidity as 
he bolts the finest beefsteak. And some concert 
goers will listen contentedly to compositions which 
are disagreeable and even painful to finely discrim- 
inating ears. They applaud the gristle and bones of 
music as rapturously as the bland works of Mozart 
and the diatonic simplicity of Gluck. Those are the 
hearers who support all kinds of concerts. The 
music lovers of finer discernment avoid programs 
of music that hurts their delicate sense of hearing; 
for there are gourmets in music as in gastronomy. 


ee eee 
MUSIC IN SOUND PICTURES 


Cadman recently contributed an article to the 
Music World, in two parts, on the subject of what 
he calls The Musical Enigma of the Soundies. His 
point of view seems to be that studio managers in 
Hollywood do not know what the public wants, but 
are all of them convinced that they are absolutely 
omnipotent. Cadman says that they will tell you that 
the public will not stand for anything but the very 
obvious type of music, but he adds that these pro- 
ducers have been unwilling to experiment in the 
matter. They have decided upon one or two types 
of music and have scarcely deviated from these 
types. They have not as yet permitted any com- 
poser to write a complete musical score for a picture 
in the true sense of the term. Instead of calling a 
composer into conference with the author of the 
script and letting these two collaborators work out 
in an intelligent and dignified manner a musical pro- 
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gram, they have dictated the musical scheme, or at 
least designated the sort of music that they want, 
and this dictation has emanated from men who are 
decidedly unmusical. Composers are told that their 
efforts are too “high brow” or not “hot” enough, or 
“jazzy” enough, for the general public. 

Cadman says that absolute commercialism entered 
into the thing at the very start, and that people are 
beginning to wonder how long these conditions are 
to continue. He acknowledges that this is difficult 
to answer and that prophecy would be foolish. He 
is sure, however, that better music for the pictures 
will never come so long as studio managers hold 
the thought that the American people are incapable 
of understanding any but cheap music. 

It seems that Cadman is unduly exercised about 
this matter. Music in the pictures is of no im- 
portance, one way or the other, and although, of 
course, prediction is, as Cadman says, unprofitable, 
yet one may safely assume that it will be a long 
time before the sound films may be expected to carry 
good music to the public. The picture makers, so it 
is said, have come to the conclusion that the public 
wants straight dramatics with a minimum of music, 
or none at all. The public strenuously objects to the 
hero, in the most exciting moment of a melodrama, 
stopping to sing a silly song. The public would be 
perfectly right to object even if the song were a 
great masterpiece, simply because the introduction 
of a song stops the action, and, whatever Cadman 
may think to the contrary, the public prefers drama- 
tic action to music; at least the American public, if 
it goes to see drama, wants drama. If it wants to 
hear music it has no need to go to the movies to hear 
it. Cadman should, like all other musicians, pray 
for the day when the music idea shall be fully aban- 
doned by the sound studio managers. As it is, the 
American public is overburdened with a plethora of 
music from the radio, and even the American public 
can have too much of a good thing. 

aS Sas 
TIPICA ORCHESTRA’S SUCCESSFUL 
TOUR 

Under the Horner-Witte management, the Tipica 
Orchestra is making a tremendously successful tour. 
In most instances the orchestra is playing to capacity 
business. In Houston, Tex., the door sale was 
$3,400; San Antonio, $1,876. In Kansas City, No- 
vember 1 and 2, the gross was more than $6,000; in 
Wichita, 300 people were turned away who could not 
get in. In Chicago, where Bertha Ott is managing 
the appearance of the orchestra, it is expected that 
the tickets will not go on sale at all at the box office, 
but will probably all be sold by mail order. In Cin- 
cinnati this week there is an advance sale of $4,000. 

Mr. Witte says: “I have been in this business now 
for my fourteenth year and will soon be in my 
fifteenth. I have never had an attraction comparable 
to this one. It is the first attraction I have ever 
handled where every element is perfect from a highly 
intelligent, musical standpoint. As you perhaps 
know, I had something to do with the management 
four years ago of this organization, but since 
that time many of the older members have been re- 
tired and pensioned, and their places taken by 
younger and fresher musicians, which naturally 
means a better ensemble. Torreblanca is personally 
conducting the orchestra on this tour. He is the 
founder of ‘Tipica.’ Our solo elements are the great- 
est in Mexico and our show takes the audiences by 
storm with every performance. 

“No, this is not press agent stuff. I am merely 
relating to you that for once in my life I have an 
adequate attraction and one that the public wants. 

“During the past fourteen years I have handled 
many of the best known attractions and some of the 
world’s most famous. The above statement, there- 
fore, carries some importance.” 

———- en 
AN AMERICAN HONORED 

It must be a genuine satisfaction to every Ameri- 
can to contemplate the constantly growing success 
and fame of Richard Crooks, whose American oper- 
atic debut with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany last week in Tosca was such a notable achieve- 
ment and so fully appreciated at its true worth by 
the enthusiastic and discriminating audience. Mr. 
Crooks has sung the same opera abroad with equal 
success. His appearances in all parts of America 
and Europe have given him a reputation that is now 
recognized as fully crystallized and international. He 
is a singer of which America and Americans may be 
justly proud, and his future as an opera star is evi- 
dently assured. He has everything needed for oper- 
atic success: voice, personal charm, histrionic talent 
—and with the increase of operatic companies in 
America, and the rising standard, his outstanding 
artistry is sure to be in constant demand. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica, Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor.) 


Drumatic 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Hope the following does not fall FLAT! 
Do you think there is anything CLEFer 
about it? 

“Why didn't you TRUMPET ?” my friend 
asked me while we were at a bridge session. 
Of course, all this while I was listening to 
a speaker on the radio who was HARPing 
cn the subject of music. So that, waxing as 

did somewhat disinterested and pre-occu- 
pied, that friend of mine was getting mad 
and VIOLIN. “VIOLA this excitement?” 
| interrogated. ACCORDION to what he 
replied, one, in order TUBA a good bridge 
player, must concentrate. 

Things were getting to be quite DRUM- 
atic—and a little tussle was impending when 
he called me a big OBOE and ordered me to 
GUITAR hell out of his house—but_for- 
tunately my wife HORNed in and in FIFE 
minutes our tempers had subsided. 

Peace was resumed only to be irritated 
by his barking dog. “TROMBONES” . 

I sugge ested and perhaps he'll keep 
quiet.” “I can’t hear you,” my friend re- 
plied... “wait XYL OPHONE stops ring- 
ing.” “Well,” I yelled .. . “PICCOLO 
something and throw it at him. . . . “Dog 
CORNET - he shouted . “T still can’t 
hear what you say.” .. 1, I deCLAR’- 
INET ended the ete ae 

JoserH “Jay” Gorn. 


In Fairness to Miss Foster 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In fairness to Lorraine Foster, kindly allow 
me, as one of the organizers of The 
Stephen Foster Society, to make the follow- 
ing points clear: 

Lorraine Foster never at any time claimed 
more than distant relationship with Stephen 
Foster. 

After examining data the organizers felt 
Miss Foster was completely justified in using 
this point. 

Those of us who know of Miss Foster’s 
reverent, unique labors in the cause of the 


father of American folk music feel she is 
performing a valuable and unselfish service 
in sponsoring a society which has as its al- 
trustic aim the advancement of American 
folksong. 

Yours truly, 

ALFRED HUMAN 


(The above letter from one of the organ- 
izers of the Stephen Foster Society of New 
York City will help to dispel the erroneous 
impression that Lorraine Foster, president 
and founder of the society, has claimed direct 
descent from the first composer of American 
folk songs. Miss Foster claims only distant 
relationship.—The Editor.) 


Amazing! 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I gather that Charles Kettering, the 
challenger of my article on Tremolos in the 
Musicat Courter of October 4, is a 
voice teacher at Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

First, we will pass by his descending to 
the realms of bad taste and bad breeding in 
saying “Some one lied” when referring to 
the conflicting opinions of another vocal 
teacher and myself. 

He says “When voice teachers talk facts 
instead of fads and horse-sense instead of 
mere fancies and impressions, our brethren 
of the fraternity and other professions will 
take us seriously.” 

Then he presents the following as a fact— 
“breath energy equals resistance at the vocal 
cords” — 

Of course, if this were true, no tone could 
possibly get out, because it is most elemen- 
tary that if resistance is equal to energy 
nothing can happen. There is a deadlock. 
He then states, “There is action and burden 
on the throat in all correct speaking and 
singing.” Another fallacy from my pleader 
for facts. Action, yes—burden, no. Any 
teacher who allows his pupil to leave even 
the slightest burden on the throat in sing- 
ing is starting that pupil down hill vocally. 
Vocal imperfection inevitably results. 

Then this lover of facts offers the panacea 





WHERE THE ROMANCE 


ad or 


Tomb of the Countess d’Agoult, 


mother of the late 

Cosima Wagner and grandmother of Siegfried Wagner, 
in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, Paris. 
Photographed for the Musicat Courier by Clarence Lucas 


ENDED 
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Siegfried Wagner's de- 
mise brought to an end 
an old romance which be- 
gan about a century ago 
when Liszt was the musi 
cal and _ social 
Europe. Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s mother was the 
daughter of Liszt and the 
Countess d’Agoult, who 
was the daughter of a 
French aristocrat, Count 
Flavigny. The Count fled 
from Paris at the time of 
the French Revolution 
and married a daughter 
of the German banker, 
Johann Philipp Beth 
mann, in Frankfort, where 
the daughter was born on 
December 31, 1805. The 
family returned to France 
when the revolutionary 
troubles were over, and 
the daughter eventually 
became associated with 
the pianist, Franz Liszt, 
who was more than five 
years her junior. 

Liszt, Cosima Wagner 
and Siegfried Wagner are 
buried in Bayreuth, but 
the Countess d’Agoult 
has a sumptuous monu- 
ment in the great ceme- 
tery of Pere Lachaise in 
Paris. where she died ten 
years before the death of 
Liszt. ci. 
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for all vocal ills in the following:-— “to 
train voices through the sense of hearing.’ 
I wish that he were right in this statement, 
how much easier it would all be. Unfortu- 
nately, a vocal teacher who has no more 
tangible and effective a technic to offer his 
pupils than to train them through hearing 
is most sadly unequipped to cope with a 
vocal problem of the least difficulty. 

If hearing sufficed, the great singers would 
always keep their voices, because they start 
with perfect tone and stay in a musical at- 
mosphere that cultivates and improves the 
ear continually. 

Anyone who observes, has witnessed how 
few of these big stars retain the pure tone 
with which they start their careers. Why? 
Certainly their sense of hearing and tone 
are better as they go on in such a musical 
atmosphere. 

Now, as to the back muscles. I have 
learned that they do act in correct singing, 
because as I relieve the throat of the burden 
it has been carrying, the back muscles be gin 
to ache from their new work. This of 
course disappears as soon as they adjust to 
this added effort. 

One can also try the experiment of using 
the muscles of the diaphragm with strength, 
and they will feel a sympathetic action in 
the back muscles. 

I really find it hard to take seriously the 
challenge of one whose statements of facts 
are so glaringly false as Mr. Ketterling’s. 


AND TO THE ASPIRING PriMA DoNNA 


And to the aspiring prima donna, Miss 
A. A. Kaminer, who gives voice to resent- 
ment and gloom because the secret of tone 
production was not included in her fifteen 
cent copy of the Musica Courter: 
Yes, Miss Kaminer, knowledge of any value 
costs. This secret cost me twenty years of 
search, financial outlay and sacrifice. 

HELEN Brett 


Is the Fault With the Pupils? 


The Bronx, New York 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In answer to the following paragraph in 
your column in the Musica, Courier of 
November 22, 1930: 

“Of all the forms of 
mony lessons are the most important. Yet 
they are the cheapest. And they the 
least patronized. Is something wrong with 
harmony, with its teachers, or with the music 
students of today?” 

What better and stronger means is there 
to express the deep thought, the well of emo- 
tion and the song in one’s soul, than by 
music? We must be thankful that we have 
developed in the art of musical composition 
a harmony at once so full of resources, so 


musical tuition, har 


rich, so colorful and so vigorous All the 
subtleties of the mind’s whim can secure 
expression, so fine and exact is this harmony 
Can one doubt the truth of the existence or 
the bounty of such a divine instrument ? 

One of Russia’s great composers, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, early realized the necessity of 
mastering the technic of the use of this in- 
strument. And working hard and earnestly 
he acquired this technic and he wished 
others to learn it also. There is form and 
scheme in the tuition of an art as well as 
in a piece of art itself. He compiled a sys- 
tem of harmony, a good system, the best I 
know of, whereby one can learn steadily, 
accurately and intelligibly the art of har- 
monic construction. He had pupils and they 
learned well. 

The master now is dead but one of his 
best pupils, Boris Levenson, is here to teach 
what the master taught him. How fortunate 
are we to have so close a tie to the famous 
pedagogue as we have in this man Boris 
Levenson. He is as earnest and conscientious 
in teaching as in writing his own composi- 
tions. Primarily, he is the servant of his art 
and he serves her well both as pedagogue 
and creator. There are others like him 

So, then, I find no fault in our harmony. 
Our teachers are missionaries of a 
divine calling. The only presumption left is 
that the music students are at fault. They 
have no longing to worship at the enchant- 
ing altar of the Muse, no longing to create 
and enjoy the ecstasy of the creator; and 
that is the pity of it. 

Yours 


good 


truly, 


Leo Huss. 
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A Berlin Sensation in 1893 
of the Mt 
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= adquarter 
Linkstrasse 17, 


European 
Berlin, 


The 


musical 


event, nay the sensation in Berlin 
circles last week, were the three 
piano recitals which Anton Rubinstein gave 
at Bechstein Hall on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday at the somewhat unusual hour of 
from 12:15 P.M. until 2 P.M., or there 
abouts. The recitals were given for musical 
students and the profession only, and were 
entirely gratuitous. The proceedings re 
minded me somewhat of the so-called pro- 
fessional matinees in New York, which there, 
however, as far as I know, have only been 
given by theatrical stars. 

Rubinstein almost always has 
purpose in view when he appears as a pianist 
nowadays, and you may be assured that as 
many people profited by it this time as the 
seating capacity of Bechstein Hall allowed 
on all three days. 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 


Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. David L. Grif- 
fith, who was president of the Beethoven 
Club in 1914-15, has again been signally 
honored by being elected as the president, 
succeeding Mrs. Jefferson F. Hill, who has 
served in that capacity for the past twelve 
years,—leaving an enviable record, as well 
as a monument to her work and the city in 
the form of a beautiful “Club Home” and 
an increased membership, making the largest 
musical organization in the South; creating 
many new features and departments during 
her regime, and establishing a precedent that 
is hard to follow. Her successor was a 
difficult problem, but in choosing Mrs. Grif- 
fith, the club is assured of a continuation 
of the splendid work, and doubtless many 
new plans and ideas will be introduced dur- 
ing the season. 

Mrs. Griffith, herself a fine musician, 
being one of the leading sopranos of the 
city, comes to the club ably equipped for 
the president’s chair, and is meeting with 
the finest spirit of cooperation that could 
be desired, not only in the club, but with 
different organizations of the city. In se- 
lecting the numerous chairmen of commit- 
tees, much thought was given to the ability 
of each one. The list is headed by Mrs. 
J. F. Hill, as chairman of the Artist Con- 
cert Committee, which is considered a very 
important one; and the opening of the sea- 
son, which is always an event of musical 
and social importance, is this year attended 
by much more than its usual significance, 
because of the array of delightful artists to 
be presented. 

In the history of the Beethoven Club, it is 
doubtful if a more charming and delightful 
recitalist has ever been heard than John 
Charles Thomas who opened the series of 
concerts of the Beethoven Club Monday 
night in the Ellis Auditorium, with an audi- 
ence that represented not only the wealth 
and fashion of the city, but one in which 
discriminating musicians and music lovers 
filled the South Hall, season tickets having 
been sold in the early spring for the series— 
the membership being closed at that time, 
and making it impossible for a Memphian 
to hear the concert unless he was fortu- 
nate enough to have secured a reservation 
during the “invitational” period. 

The baritone opened his program with the 
Invocazione di Orfeo and after the first group 
encores galore followed, and even though he 
was most generous, the audience was loath 
to let him go. It would be difficult to choose 
the number that gave the most enjoyment, 
all were so incomparably given. 

The Morning Musical Luncheons which 
were inaugurated by Mrs. Griffith two years 
ago, will again be a delightful diversion for 
the members of the club and their friends. 
This season, Mrs. Charles J. Watson, Jr., is 
the chairman, which insures programs of 
artistic standard. The first of these affairs 
given in the ballroom of the Hotel Peabody 
was presented by Virginia Moreno, soprano. 
Margaret Morrison, pianist, gave a group of 
piano numbers in fine style. George Kester, 


tenor, who was assistant director of the 
Westminster Choir of Dayton, and now di- 
rector of the First Methodist Church Choir, 
sang a most attractive group. Mrs. Kenneth 
Dye and Herbert Rohloff were the capable 
accompanists. The Sunday afternoon recitals 
given at the Peabody Hotel once a month 
are under the direction of Mrs. George Clark 
Houston—Mrs. R. M. Martin serving as 
general chairman. A recent program was 
given by a quartet composed of four young 
singers, Mabel Wilkinson, Ruth and Frances 
Calvert and Ruth Anita Powell, the latter 
acting also as accompanist, two piano num- 
bers by Mrs. Dave Gerstel, a tenor solo by 
Frank Coleman, tenor, and a group of vio- 
lin selections by a visiting artist, Eleanor 
Current of Jonesboro, Ark. The accom- 
panists were Mmes. O. F. Soderstrom, 
Frank Sturm and Forest McGinley. Louise 
Knight Whitten, who has won the Atwater 
Kent State Audition was warmly greeted, 
and sang the Cavatina from The Pearl 
Fishers. The recitals are free to the public. 

The social side of the Beethoven Club is 
to play an important part in the season’s 
activities. The first occasion of this kind 
was a reception honoring three new organ- 
ists and choir directors. who have recently 
come to Memphis—Lawrence Meteyarde, 
who has charge of - music at St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Cathedral, George Kester, direc- 
tor of the First Methodist Church Choir, 
and Franklyn Glynn, who has returned after 
an absence of a year, and is again organist 
and director of the Idlewild Presbyterian 
Church. An especially honored guest also 
was Silvio Scionti, Italian pianist, who held 
a most successful master class at the Mem- 
phis Conservatory of Music. Mrs. D. L. 
Griffith, president, arranged a short but 
attractive program—a group by Mrs. G. C. 
Houston, soprano, and a group by Royal 
Harrison, baritone, were much enjoyed. Mrs. 
W. E. Hyde and Mrs. A. Alexander Turner 
presided over the tea table which was beauti- 
fully decorated, autumn flowers being used 
throughout the rooms where the guests were 
received, 

The new Year Books for the Beethoven 
Club will be adorned with an original poem 
which was written by one of the Club’s tal- 
ented members, Mrs. Frank Sturm, familiarly 
known to her wide circle of friends as “Char- 
lie Sturm.” At the request of Mrs. Griffith, 
the lines were written by Mrs. Sturm, who 
not only writes verses, but is quite as gifted 
in her compositions for the piano, and setting 
her original verses to music. 

A series of social events are given through- 
out the season at the club home, it being 
the custom to entertain all visiting artists. 

The piano concerts are again in the capable 
hands of Mrs. M. E. Finch, who has served 
as chairman of the committee since the in- 
ception of this course. The pianists to be 
presented during 1930-31 are Myra Hess, 
eminent English pianist, Boguslawsky, of the 
Chicago Musical College, and Walter Chap- 
man, formerly of Memphis and Clarksdale, 

(Continued on next page) 








TULLIO SERAFIN 


church music. 


America by producing some of his works. 


AND DON 


celebrated maestro of the Vatican and composer of many oratorios and much note 
Maestro Serafin was asked by the Pope to try and help Don Perosi in 
It is generally known that the distinguished 


LORENZO PEROSI, 


worthy 


composer is in difficult circumstances owing to the mental illness which incapacitates him 


now. 
the American public within a short time. 
“To the great Maestro, Tullio Serafin, 

for the good health of his daughter. 


ing to note that Don Perosi uses the letter 


It is very likely that Maestro Serafin will present some of Don Perosi’s work to 

The inscription on the above photograph reads: 
in memory of his kind visit and with best wishes 
Lorenzo Perosi, Non-V egetarian.’ 


It is interest- 


“K” in several words which in Italian, as 


known today, employs the letter “C.” 
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Miss. The Beethoven Club is unique in this 
distinction, as being the only organization to 
sponsor a piano concert course. 

So many requests have been received by 
the club president for interpretative-lecture 
recitals that little time has n lost in ar- 
ranging them. Mrs. J. Hon, of the 
Bohlmann School of Music, was named as 
chairman, and the initial recital was given 
in the club parlors, with Mr. Patrick O’Sul- 
livan as the lecturer and pianist, the subject 
being Bach. 

Marie Greenwood- Worden has been chosen 
to give a series of lectures on the Art of 
Singing which are being eagerly awaited. 
Mrs. yack Rainey has charge of concerted 
music, and is planning some beautiful en- 
semble programs throughout the year, the 
first one will be given during the Christmas 
season—the participants comprising the vari- 
ous choirs of the city, the program to be 
given in the Auditorium. 

The Junior, Intermediate and Juvenile di- 
visions constitute the members of “tomor- 
row,” and their work is outstanding in the 
Club. They have regular monthly meetings, 
giving attractive and creditable perform- 
ances. Mrs. Hal H. Peel is in charge of the 
Juniors, Elizabeth McVoy the Intermediates, 
and Mrs. W. S. Hyatt the Juveniles. 

Members of the Ensemble Club are enter- 
ing the seventh year of informal musicales 
which are given on Sunday evening. At the 
first meeting, the program was given by 
Olga King, violinist, Patrick O’Sullivan and 
Herbert Summerfield, pianists, A. T. Moore, 
cellist, Joseph Henkel, pianist, and Heber 
Moss, tenor, as guest artist. Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Sullivan were the hosts, being assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Hinds. 

The Bolling-Musser School of Music, 
Mary Bolling Chapman, founder, is giving 
a series of recitals each Friday evening in 
their studios in the Beethoven Club. The 
school is also sponsoring weekly radio pro- 
grams over 

The announcement of the arrival of Rata 
Present, artist-teacher of the Bolling-Musser 
School of Music, is always the impetus for 
musical activity, and patrons and friends are 
looking forward to hearing Mme. Present 
in her semi-annual lecture-recitals in the 
— and the Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
e 

a Buxton, gifted young daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Buxton, is now in 
New York City studying with Alberto Jonas. 
Miss Buxton received her early training 
under Mary Bolling-Chapman, later study- 
ing under Rata Present in Memphis and 
New York. Her concert here in the late 
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Frankfort’s Season Opens 


Opera Jubilee Performance Interrupted by National Socialists 
—Bruno Walter and Richard Strauss Heard in Concert 
—Leonora Cortez Gives Successful Recital 


FRANKForT.—Despite the severe economic 
depression and the consequent necessity of 
limiting expenses to the utmost, Frankfort’s 
musical season has opened auspiciously. 

The opera, the museum concerts, the Or- 
chestral Society, combined with the Broad- 
casting and Symphony Orchestra, and the 
choral societies, still remain the pillars of 
the public musical culture. The German sec- 
tion of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music is not giving its series of 
very interesting concerts this winter. In- 
stead there are to be five concerts given by 
the “Studio,” a private enterprise, devoted 
to the newest music. 

OPERATIC JUBILEE INTRODUCES NEW WorK 


The festival jubilee week, in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Opera House, 
was notable chiefly for the great success 
of Mahagonny, the rather less-charming 
younger sister of the Beggar’s Opera, by 
Brecht-Weill. The performance, produced by 
Herbert Graf—much modified in its daring— 
provoked, notwithstanding, a rather sensa- 
tional protest on the part of the National 
Socialists, who tried to disturb the perform- 
ance with noise and “stink-bombs.” It so 
happened that a Japanese prince, staying for a 
time in Frankfort, was present at this repre- 
sentation, and left the opera house before the 
end, evidently not enthusiastic about German 
opera and theater customs. 

The festival opened with a concert in the 
opera house, conducted, as were most of the 


operas, by Wilhelm Steinberg. The program 
included the Frankfort premiere of the Fes- 
tival Mass by Janacek, a noble religious work, 
with much warmth and Slavonic character, 
and four sacred pieces by Verdi, written when 
he was eighty-five. The remaining evenings 
were given to various other operas of the 
repertory, produced with utmost care. 


Concert ACTIVITIES 


The Museum Concerts have engaged some 
well-known guest conductors for the season, 
of whom Bruno Walter will be one of the 
most frequent visitors. He had a consider- 
able success in the first concert, with works 
by Haydn, Handel, Mozart and Berlioz. 
Then came Richard Strauss, conducting a 
program which included some of his own 
works, and Issay Dobrowen from Oslo, 
graceful and colorful in his interpretations, 
with Lubka Kolessa, a fine pianist, as soloist. 

The Symphony Orchestra played excerpts 
from Mahler’s Tenth Symphony, and Hinde- 
mith’s overture to his opera, News of the 
Day. 

Leonora Cortez CHARMS 

The recitals are fewer in number than in 
previous years, as the interest in them and 
consequently the attendance has lessened per- 
ceptibly. Leonora Cortez pleased greatly 
with the Schumann Fantasie, sonatas by 
Scarlatti, a Sicilienne of Bach’s transcribed 
by Galston, and in pieces by Scriabin and 
Albeniz. HERMANN LISMANN. 





spring was one of the outstanding musical 
events of the past season, and her many 
friends are deeply interested in following 
her career. 

Louise Knight Whitten was the winner 
of the State audition in the Dixie district 
contest of the Atwater Kent. 

Another coveted honor has come to a 
Memphis girl, Mary Strickler, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Strickler of South- 
western University, this city. In competition 
with hundreds of musicians, Miss Strickler, 
who is yet in ter “teens,” has received a 
fellowship in piano at the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music in New York City, and will 
continue her studies under Alexander Siloti. 
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HE LOVER of art who aspires to own 

a great masterpiece of painting cannot 
realize his dream unless he is possessed of 
wealth. But the music lover who longs for 
a Steinway is more fortunate. 
Steinway is the Instrument of the Im- 
mortals — still it can be purchased for a 
price and upon terms within the reach of 
those whose means are modest. 
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For the past five years Miss Strickler has 
been a pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, of the 
Bohlmann School of Music, Memphis, and 
is the youngest student ever graduated from 
the school. The past summer she studied 
under Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juil- 
liard School, where she won a summer schol- 
arship. 

Walter Moore, director of the local radio 
audition, will be in charge of the newly 
organized choral club, which is an outgrowth 
of the singers who participated in the con- 
test. The group will be divided into senior 
and junior divisions, and many interesting 
plans are being perfected. 

Adolph Steutermann, organist of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, gave his seventy-second 
organ recital, assisted by Virginia Moreno, 
soprano soloist of Calvary Church. 

The Memphis Conservatory of Music, Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic, afforded Memphians a 
rare treat in the person of Silvio Scionti, 
one of America’s leading pianists. A _ re- 
cital given in the auditorium of the school 
was much enjoyed by the large audience 
of music lovers. Mr. Scionti was brought 
here by the Conservatory for a master class 
and plans to return in the spring. J.D.B 


Miami, Fla. The University of Mi- 
ami Extension Department recently inaugu- 
rated concerts in Bayfront Park for the 
winter season. This is the most complete 
musical and educational program ever out- 
lined for metropolitan Miami, and they will 
be contributed by the University, according 
to Dr. B. F. Ashe, president. A concert 
orchestra will be under the direction of 
Walter Grossman and a concert band under 
the direction of Walter Sheaffer. A vocal 
group will present opera and choruses under 
direction of W. P. Kopp, former assistant 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

These programs will in no way affect the 
work of the University of Miami Symphony 
Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, director. 

The University of Miami Conservatory, 
Bertha Foster, dean, has a full enrollment 
this year, having studios in Coral Gables 
in the University building, two in Miami 
and at Coburn School, Miami Beach. Con- 
certs are given each week by faculty or 
students and the Junior Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Grossman, conductor, recently 
gave its second concert to a capacity house. 

The concert orchestra’s inaugural pro- 
gram in Bayfront Park was as follows: 
Coronation March (Meyerbeer); Mignon 
Overture (Thomas); Contralto solo— O 
Don Fatale (Verdi) by Sara Requa; piano 
concerto B flat (Tschaikowsky) by Hannah 
Spiro Asher; Intermezzo from Naila 
(Delibes) ; Dance Orientale (Lumbomir- 
sky), Serenade Espagnole (Bizet), Medi- 
tation from Thais (Massenet) violin solo 
by Jane French; Blossom Time (Romberg) 
Helen Flanagan, soprano, Robert Topping 
tenor and Percy Long, baritone. 

A. W. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Frank Laird Wal- 
ler, University of Wisconsin alumnus, and 
subsequently an assistant conductor with the 
Boston and Chicago operas, has returned to 
his native Wisconsin and has given Milwau- 
kee a symphony orchestra of high grade. 

The concert at the big city Auditorium on 
November 2, opened the second season of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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MUSICAL 


British Broadcasting Company 
Moves to Combine English Opera 


200 Performances Annually Assured by $150,000 Subsidy— 
Covent Garden and Sir Thomas Beecham Included in 
Scheme for London and Provinces—Symphony 
Season in Full Swing 


Lonpon.—Opera in England is assured in 
permanence. For the first time in the mu- 
history of this country opera is to be 
placed beyond the whims of a few wealthy 
patrons of art plus the energy and acumen 
impresario or another. For the first 
time subsidized, not, to be 
sure, by the government directly, but by a 
government institution, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, out of the tax levied 
on radio listeners by the British Post Office. 
Thus, not only is Covent Garden, over 
a century identified with opera, to be saved, 
more provincial cities are to be 
with a regular short season of 
veans the nationalization and ra- 
all existing opera enterprises 
yuntry. It means, moreover, the 
commercialism from opera, 
for, the public is assured, all profits are to 
be utilized for the improvement and devel- 
opment of the opera organization itself. 

This merging of interests is a typically 
British piece of compromise and organization. 

with its large resources steps 

rantees an income of $150,000 a 

nstead of acting independently it 

xh existing agencies, such as 

ovent Garden Syndicate and the Im- 

perial League of Opera. It even disclaims 

the initiative, which, it announces, is due to 

\. Szarvasy, chairman of Covent Garden 

A new company under the 

has been incorporated, and an 

ement is made with the Imperial 

Opera, by which subscribers are 

privileges and Sir Thomas 

ided with a certain field of activ- 

ity n this way all possible hostility and 

rivalry is eliminated. The B. B. C., which 

two years ago stepped into the breach to 

Promenade Concerts and took Sir 

Henry Wood into its fold, now saves Covent 

Garden, the League, and Sir Thomas Bee- 

cham at one fell swoop, obtaining real but 
not nominal control. 
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program is for a total of two 
more performances, sixty of 
ast throughout the coun- 
try. London will have its full ten weeks of 
season in the spring, plus a win- 
ter and an autumn season of six weeks each, 
making twenty-two weeks of opera as a 
starter he six other cities will have at 
opera each 
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grand” 
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engagement of foreign artists and conductors 
will be affected. Whether the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be retained after the 
Siasdtadion of its present.contract in 1932 re- 
mains to be seen. 
S1x BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS ON 
ONE rere 

Meantime the B. B. C., which is gradually 
becoming the music us ex machina of this 
country is cutting more and more ice in 
the symphonic field. It has reached the sec- 
ond block in its season of subscription con- 
certs featuring different conductors, and we 
are now in the period of Sir Henry Wood. 
The independence which this institution can 
exercise is exemplified by the program of 
the six Brandenburg Concertos, which no 
private organization would dare to attempt. 
It is a big mouthful, to be sure; but the 
prophets were once more confounded, for 
there was an enthusiastic sold-out house. 

With Sir Henry Wood in command, and 
some of the leading-desk players as soloists 
in the concertinos, the new orchestra again 
distinguished itself, the strings in particular 
showing a magnificent tone and breadth of 
phrasing in Concerto No. 3 for strings. 
Harold Samuel, pianist, joined the leader of 
the orchestra, Arthur Catterall, and Robert 
Murchie, flute, in a spirited performance of 
No. 5 in D, and Keith Falkner, baritone, 
sang two little-known songs from church 
cantatas with musicianly insight. 

3ERLIOz’ MESSE DES Morts 

Until the B. B. C. Orchestra has time 
to shake down, the Hallé Orchestra from 
Manchester is unquestionably the most united 
body of players in the country. Under their 
permanent conductor, Sir Hamilton Harty, 
they gave their first London concert of the 
season at the Queens Hall, bringing with 
them the Hallé Chorus to sing Berlioz’ Messe 
des Morts. Harty has found in Berlioz a 
composer after his own heart; in this work, 
and in the Berlioz orchestral pieces which 
made up the second half of the program, 
he and his associates reached sublime 
heights, the brass in particular giving some 
thrilling moments. By general request the 
popular Marche Hongroise was added to the 
end of the already very long program. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society, at its 
second concert, was unfortunate in that the 
soloist, Mme. Guilhermina Suggia, had not 
sufficiently recovered from a bad Channel 
crossing to play. Her place was taken, at the 
last moment by Antonia Sala, who played 
the Elgar Cello Concerto passably well, but 
with a meagre tone. The young English 
conductor, Julian Clifford, made a good im- 
pression, though he lacked the necessary 
“abandon” to throw himself whole-heartedly 
into Honegger‘s hectic Rugby “scrum.” 
McCormack Sincs BEETHOVEN 

“Big soloists” is the watchword of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, making its su- 
preme effort for supremacy under the baton 
of Willem Mengelberg and the management 
of Lionel Powell this year. John McCor- 
mack, in splendid form, sang the big tenor 
aria from the Mount of Olives, at the latest 
concert, but charmed the audience most in 
three lovely Hugo Wolf songs with orches- 
tra, where his voice shone forth in rich and 
silky lustre. 

On this occasion Bernard Wagenaar’s Sin- 
fonietta, which w: as ba red by the American 
section of the I. S. C. M. at the Liege Festi- 


Joun 
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val, was played and had—for a modern work 
—a very fair success with the public, and a 
respectful if not enthusiastic reception by the 
critics. Personally I found it a well-con- 
structed piece, full of vitality, and always 
interesting. 

The same thing I might say of Hinde- 
mith’s second viola concerto, which the com- 
poser played for the first time in England 
at the sec ond Courtauld-Sargent concert. It 
is as cheeky and full of fun as the brightest 
of Hindemith works, but no more profound 

Onecin Captures LoNDON 

At the same concert Sigrid Onegin dis- 
played her magnificent vocal gifts in Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsody and Mahler’s Kindertoten- 
lieder, and completely conquered her first 
English concert public. 

Other celebrities who have taken London 
in their flight recently are Amelita Galli- 
Curci, who earned the ovation of a crowded 
Albert Hall; Mischa Elman; Serge Rach- 
maninoff, who gave a rather sober yet in- 
teresting reading of Schumann’s Davidsbiind- 
ler dances. Ethel Frank, American soprano, 
has made one of her rare visits singing an 
aria from the Secret of Suzanne and a group 
of beautiful Strauss songs with the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Mengelberg. Her 
voice is more velvety than ever, and her 
singing in the same excellent taste. 

Adolf Busch and his piano partner, Ru- 
dolph Serkin, gave two very successful so- 
nata recitals, of which I especially appre- 
ciated Schubert’s Fantasy, op. 159. And 
those engaging sisters, Jelly d’Aranyi and 
Adila Fachiri, gave great pleasure with a 
two-violin recital, ending with a virtuoso 
performance of Bach’s double concerto in 
C minor. 

Finally there is a new iieder singer, Alex- 
andra Trianti, Greek by nationality, but 
singing German excellently, who bids fair 
to make a place for herself on the small 
roster of really good song interpreters. Her 
program, mostly Brahms and Schubert, con- 
tained well-chosen, unhackneyed things. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Dan Gridley in Demand 


Dan Gridley, who came to New York 
three years ago and sprang into immediate 
prominence here as a result of his beautiful 
voice and routined musicianship, was born 
in California and received all of his train- 
ing in America. Before coming to New York 
three years ago Mr. Gridley had made ap- 
pearances with the Hollywood Bowl Or- 
chestra under Pierre Monteux, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under Georg Schneevoigt, 
and all the smaller orchestras in and around 
Southern California, as well as the Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society under John Small- 
man. He has appeared in the Northern part 
of the state with the Sacramento Symphony, 
also all of the smaller oratorio societies, 
women’s clubs and some 400 radio broad- 
casts in the west. After Mr. Gridley’s ap- 
pearance with Mr. Monteux in Hollywood 
Bowl three years ago this summer, Patterson 
Greene in the Los Angeles Examiner said: 
“Dan Gridley scored a definite success as 
soloist in the Bowl last night. None of the 
soloists of the year has drawn a larger 
crowd.” 

Since coming to New York Mr. Gridley 
has appeared in the principal cities of the 
East with the best organizations. During 
his first year 1928 he sang with the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Boston; the Orpheus 
Club, Detroit; San Antonio, Tex., Municipal 
Chorus, Hartford Oratorio Society, and 
many smaller organizations in close proxim- 
ity to New York. 

In 1929 he returned to San Antonio, Tex., 
with the Community Chorus, and gave a 
recital in Dallas as well on that trip. He 
sang Carmen at the Keene, N. H., Festival 
and also at Syracuse University; appeared 
in recital at Schenectady, Albany, and Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

During his New York he 


first year in 
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DAN GRIDLEY 

— ere over the NBC chain in 
the Philco Hour for ten months, as well as 
other broadcasts such as the Libby Hour— 
Puccini Opera Broadcast. During his second 
year he sang on the Columbia chain for 
Philco opening night—McKesson News 
Reel of the Air—Cathedral Hour and Grand 
Opera programs. 

In New York this past year Mr. 
has given a Barbizon recital; appeared twice 
with Toscanini in the Psalmus Hungaricus 
in Carnegie Hall, and Bach’s Magnificat. He 
sang with the Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, 
conducting, Taillefer by Richard Strauss. He 
appeared at the Ann Arbor Music Festival 
in May and Halifax Spring Festival in Nova 
Scotia. 

This season Mr. Gridley is appearing four 
times with the Friends of Music, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Washington, 
and the Cleveland Orchestra at Cleveland in 
Ninth Symphony performances. Mr. Gridley 
made a broadcast from Toronto, Canada, on 
November 30 for the Imperial Oil Company. 
He will appear with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in the spring in Hora Novissima; 
Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh in Dream 
of Gerontius and Psalmus Hungaricus; St. 
Cecilia Club spring concert, and also the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival. 


Gridley 


Virginia M. T. S. A. Meet 
Jointly With N. F. M. C. 


Blanche Deal of Roanoke, president of 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ State Associa- 
tion, has sent out letters to music teachers 
throughout Virginia calling attention to the 
twelfth annual convention of the organiza- 
tion, to be held jointly with the Virginia 
Federation of Music Clubs, at eames 
ville, April 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1931. 

The teachers are reminded that om pupils 
will have an opportunity to enter contests 
as the meeting, since 1931 is the year in the 
Virginia Federation of Music Clubs for 
both junior and young artists’ contests. 

Miss Deal, who is endeavoring to make 
the program of exceptional interest, is re- 
questing teachers to send in suggestions of 
subjects they would like to have discussed 
at the convention. 


Little Theater Costume and Stage 
Designs on Exhibition 


Seven sketches in color by Antoon van 
Welie, a prominent member of the con- 
temporary Dutch conservative school, com- 
prise a notable feature of the exhibition of 
costume and stage designs for the 1930-31 
season of the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany which opened to the public at the 
Brooklyn Museum on December 6. 
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Vienna Dismisses Noted 


Dancer and 


Welcomes 


American Concert Artists 


The Opera is Urged to Abandon Its Corps de Ballet—Gloomy 
New Work by Hans Pfitzner—Bronislaw Huberman 
Returns—Menuhin, Elman, Spalding and Edelstein in 
Recital and Concert—Operatic Tenors in Vogue 


VIENNA.—The Vienna Opera mourns a 
loss: Mme. Bronislava Nijinska, the new 
maitre de ballet, whom Director Krauss had 
the courage and cleverness to pick for the 
task of reorganizing our talented but some- 
what petrified ballet troupe, has departed 
again, and left a gap hard to fill. We were 
not privileged to see more of her work than 
what little opportunity was offered for danc- 
ing in Weinberger’s opera, Schwanda. 
Even that job, small as it was, gave occa- 
sion for misunderstandings between Mme. 
Nijinska and her chief. Her threats to leave 
were almost daily occurrences, until one day 
the management decided that she had asked 
for her release just once too often. Thus 
the whimsical dancer left, to exchange a 
great opera house, with its huge artistic and 
material resources, for barnstorming travel- 
ing French troupes. Vienna’s loss is great, 
but Mme. Nijinska’s is greater. 

Way Batter? 

With the ill-fated Nijinska affair so 
abruptly concluded, the future of Vienna’s 
corps de ballet is at present dark and uncer- 
tain. Many are those who hold that the one 
solution is a complete disbandment of the 
troupe. In the old monarchy days it was 
maintained at the expense and for the pleas- 
ure of archdukes and princes. Now it is the 
nation proper that maintains the Staatsoper, 
and its ballet with it, and this democratically 
inclined public wants results for its money. 
Statisticians have figured out that the 
amounts annually invested in a useless and 
idle ballet troupe, numbering about 140 per- 
sons, would cover the expenditure for 
mounting from three to five operatic novel- 
ties a year. There lies the salient point ; and 
after the Nijinska fizzle, with no new ballet 
master of name and authority on the horizon, 
the Staatsoper management may soon decide 
to draw the logical conclusion. The sooner 
the better ! 

PFITZNER IN GRAVEYARD Moop 

To Robert Heger, in his capacity of per- 
manent conductor of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, falls the merit of producing 
in Vienna, even before its Berlin premiere, 
Hans Pfitzner’s new cantata, Das dunkle 
Reich. It is, as was to be expected from 
Pfitzner, a work of deep intellectual and 
spiritual values. Spiritual, indeed, to the 
virtual exclusion of what is, and always was, 





ANTON BILOTTI, 
who has toured Europe for several years 
and has won much praise from the press 
and public for his splendid pianistic abil- 
ity and fine personality, will again go to 
Germany, about January 3, and make a 
tour under the management of Dr. Paul 
Schieff of Cologne. He will appear in 
Berlin, Bechstein Hall, January 10, and 
in Munich on January 18. Mr. Bilotti 
will return to France the latter part of 
January, and early in February will ful- 
fill his engagement with the Mengelberg 
Orchestra in Amsterdam. (Mishkin 
photo.) 


the uppermost element of music as an art, 
“sense appeal.” A wit has it that Brahms, 
when (and if) in good humor, might have 
composed a song on the words “Das Grab ist 
meine Freude.” Pfitzner has composed that 
song, and it is one of big proportions, for 
chorus, orchestra and two soloists. It is de- 
pressing to a degree, ghostly, anaemic, en- 
tirely in keeping with its fundamental mean- 
ing. It is the dead who sing, in monotonous 
unison; when the living answer the ghostly 
chorus, they sing again the melody of death, 
but in a major key. A gigantic work in its 
bigness of vision, this new iPfitzner again 
compels admiration for its seriousness of 
purpose. The hand of a master is in it, but 
it is oppressive in its pessimism and gloom. 
To admire it is easier than to love it. 

Heger gave a magnificent performance, 
admirable in intensity and insight. Mia 
Peltenburg, soprano, sang excellently, and 
the baritone solo was well sung by Alfred 
Paulus. 

ENTER YEHUDI MENUHIN 

November began with a week of violin 
playing, 3ronislaw Huberman, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Albert Spalding and Mischa Elman 
competing for Vienna’s favor. Spalding and 
Elman are long known and esteemed here, 
Menuhin was the long expected and exciting 
newcomer—representative of the new gen- 
eration, and a dangerous one. For Yehudi’s 
weapon is not the pathos and obtrusive sen- 
timent of the “old-timer.” He is a child 
of his age, alarmingly so at times; the “ob- 
jectivity” and calmness of this boy of thir- 
teen is indeed baffling. The world knows his 
virtues by now, and all that need be said is 
that Vienna, like other capitals, succumbed 
—hesitatingly at first and enthusiastically 
later on—to the fascination of his tone and 
virtuosity and, above all, of his age. 

Albert Spalding, a few days before, played 
a big and artistic program and reaped as 
great a success as in former years. And a 
few days later came Mischa Elman to play 
the Beethoven Concerto. His famous tone 
and technic are a household word every- 
where, but his Beethoven showed him from 
a new and classic angle. 

TENORS ALL THE RAGE 

Song recitals are getting rarer and rarer. 
About the only kind of vocal recital still in 
vogue is that of the operatic star. And if 
he be a tenor, he has an easy victory. Three 
operatic tenors are on the concert schedule: 
Fritz Wolff, the Wagnerian tenor, repre- 
senting taste and sincere feeling! Jan Kie- 
pura, standing for dash and a rather crude 
freshness and impetuosity; and Richart 
Tauber, epitomizing the drawing-room tenor 
with the thousand infallible tricks. His case 
is deplorable. He had a fine voice and the 
makings of a musician. Now, with an oper- 
etta record of three profitable years be- 
hind him, mannerism is all that remains. 

AMERICAN RECITALISTS 

Walter Edelstein, American violinist, per- 
formed a notable feat by sandwiching his 
first appearance in Vienna between the re- 
citals of such famous colleagues as Menuhin 
and Huberman and coming off with flying 
colors. He showed fine style in the Bach 
E minor sonata, elegance in the: Saint-Saéns 
B minor concerto, and gipsy temperament 
and technic in Ravel’s Tzigane and several 
smaller pieces and encores, winning hearty 
applause. Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
came with a unique program of old music, 
and few pianists are so well equipped for 
the particular style and finesse of works by 

3uxtehude, Bull, Couperin and other old 
masters. He played them with subtle col- 
oring and instrumental effects. 

Few Americans have created the impres- 
sion made here by Webster Aitken, Cali- 
fornian pianist. He is an unusual artist and, 
though young in years, a strong personality, 
a thinker and a deep musician. This mere 
boy gave a huge program (Beethoven’s op. 
101, the twenty-four Chopin preludes, and 
Ravel’s Ondine were the chief numbers) 
playing it with a marvellous sense of the 
grander as well as finer values, and with a 
compelling personality. Aitken’s career will 
be worth watching. Pau. BecHert. 


Ernest Davis to Tour America 


Ernest Davis, tenor, who recently arrived 
in New York from Europe, will sing in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on December 14, this ap- 
pearance beginning an extensive tour of 
America which will take him as far west as 
Seattle. After fulfilling over thirty engage- 
ments in this country, Mr. Davis will return 
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to Berlin, where, in his absence, his wife has 
been directing the choir of the American 
Church. Mrs. Davis is soprano soloist at 
this church. 


Josephine Weidner’s Second New 
York Recital 


Josephine Weidner, a young soprano who 
made a favorable impression here last sea- 


JOSEPHINE WEIDNER 
son at her debut recital, was heard again at 
Chalif’s Hall on November 12. 

Miss Weidner showed a vast improve- 
ment over last year. She has gained con 
siderably in poise, her production is more 
sure, and her voice seems to have taken or 
volume and color. The young singer sang 
songs by Gluck, Pergolesi, Respighi and 
Cimara for the opening, afterwards follow- 
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ing with Au Printemps (Gounod), Chere 
Nuit (Bachelet), Pastorale (Bizet), Nur 
Wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt (Tschaikowsky), 
and Mein Schatzelein (Roger). She re 
vealed a purity and agreeableness of tone, 
a crispness of diction and versatility too. 
Next came an aria from La Wally - (Cata- 
lani) and her final choice included songs by 
Black, Walther, Wolf and Golde. The au 
dience seemed to enjoy the singer very much, 
giving her a most cordial reception and de 
manding several encores, which she gracious 
ly gave. 

Miss Weidner makes an attractive 
ance and has a charming personality. 
such an endowment, she should go far, 
cially with continued development 
Pebble was at the Ano. 
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Munz Soloist With Boston 
Symphony 
Mieczyslaw Munz has 
appear as soloist with the Boston Symph ny 
Orchestra in Boston in February; he will 
play the Mozi irt D minor concerto. On De 
cember 5, 7 and 9 he will appear in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore The 
New York program includes the Brahms F 
minor sonata and works by Hofmann, De 
bussy and Chopin. 
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the Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra in an 
impressive manner. The orchestra is com- 
posed of ninety members including four 
women, and numbers in its roster thor- 
oughly schooled instrumentalists of long 
experience. All are Milwaukee union musi- 
cians through whose unselfish cooperation 
Mr. Waller was able to launch the orchestra 
and keep it going. The financial basis is co- 
operative; musicians take as salary only such 
money as patronage affords and in the early 
concerts they worked gratis. Of valued 
assistance also has been the supporting Phil- 
harmonic Association of eighty guarantors, 
and the leadership of Herman A. Uihlein, 
capitalist, and John A. Puelicher, banker, 
nr are president and treasurer, respective- 
ly, of the association. Walter Teschan is 
secretary. 

The concert indicated the new orchestra’s 
policy, which is generous and popularly ap- 
pealing. Director Waller aims to show his 
audience a gloriously good musical time and 
did it with this opening program, presenting 
a full symphony, a modern novelty and a 
soloist, Hilda Burke. 

The symphony was Dvorak’s New World; 
its reading was authoritative, a vital recrea- 
tion, and the orchestra’s ensemble was ad- 
mirably balanced, responsive and polished. 
The novelty was Gershwin’s An American in 
Paris and it was given with such spirit, un- 
blemished finish and expression that hearers 
responded with long continued applause 
Miss Burke won a real triumph, in two arias. 
The concert left no doubts of a genuine and 
emphatic musical success. E. Mc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Pauline Miller, so- 
prano, accompanied by Lyman Almy Perkins, 
was the guest soloist at the opening organ 
recital of the season given by Dr. Caspar 
P. Koch at the Northside Carnegie Hall. 
Her choice of songs was a happy one and 
embraced Wie naht mir der Schlummer of 
Weber and three songs by Williaff Went- 
zell, Pittsburgh composer. 

Dr. Koch began the twenty-seventh year, 
as dictator of the Northside Carnegie ‘Hali 
console, with a characteristically fine pro- 
gram. 

At the October meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club, Harvey Gaul gave a travel talk on his 
recent trip to the far east, illustrated by 
interesting moving pictures. 

President’s Day officially ushered in the 
active season of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
The soloists of the occasion were Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto, and Marilla 
Kohary, pianist, who performed a varied 
program. Miss Kohary returned recently 
from New York where she has been studying 
under a scholarship award of the club. 

Samuel Kliachko, cellist, a newcomer to 
Pittsburgh where he is head of the cello de- 
partment of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
and cellist of the Yost Quartet, appeared in 
recital at the auditorium of the Y. M. and 
W. H. A. Earl Mitchel accompanied. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony has begun re- 
hearsals under its new associate conductor, 
Antonio Modarelli. Milton Lomask was 
chosen concertmaster; Carl Rosenberg, prin- 
cipal viola, and Samuel Kliachco, first cell- 
ist. The initial concert of the season was 
given on November 9; Eugene Goossens was 
the guest conductor. 

Beginning its fifty-eighth season, the Art 
Society presented at the first concert of its 
1930-31 course, Geraldine Farrar, who of- 
fered a program of lieder. She was assisted 
by Valentin Pavlovsky as accompanist and 
soloist. 

Erika Morini, violinist, 
artist on the Y. M. and 
Artists Series. Before a capacity audience 
she gave a phenomenal rendition of the 
Wieniawski D minor concerto. Theodore 

Saidenberg was a judicious aid at the piano. 

Fritz Kreisler opened the May Beegle 
Concert Series at Syria Mosque playing be- 
fore a throng of more than 4200 auditors, the 
largest ever to greet him in this city. Carl 
Lamson was the accompanist. 

Assisting Dr. Caspar P. Koch, municipal 
organist at the Northside Carnegie Hall, at 
his recital on November 2 were John Mor- 
gan, basso, whose offerings were the Vision 
from Massenet’s Herodiade and Secchi’s 
Love Me or Not. Lyman Almy Perkins, 
who is a familiar figure at these concerts, 
was at the piano. =. Ee 


Seattle, Wash. The center of musical 
activity is this year, more than ever, focused 
in the concerts of the Symphony Orchestra. 
While Seattle has become acctistomed to ex- 
pecting—and_ realizing—splendid programs 
from Mr. Krueger, nevertheless the quality 
of the performances of the orchestra this 
year is surpassing that of any previous sea- 
son. For instance, at the concert of October 
30 the first of the popular University series, 
the performance of the Smetana Bartered 
Bride Overture was perfection itself. The 
smoothness with which the contrapuntal 


was the initial 
H. A. Major 


COURIER 


themes were carried through the different 
sections and the tremendous climax at the 
conclusion were characteristic examples of 
the possibilities of such a finely balanced, 
smoothly manipulated organization which 
Mr. Krueger has been building. Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, Sibelius’ Finlandia, 
and compositions by Tschaikowsky, Moor and 
Wagner were included on this program. 

Walter Gieseking renowned pianist, was 
the soloist of the regular Monday evening 
concert series of November 3. He gave a 
stupendous performance of the Schumann 
concerto, but his poetic insight and his tonal 
colorings were what made his interpretation 
stupendous, rather than his flawless technic 
and his mighty reserve of power. That his 
audience was appreciative is shown in the 
fact that not until three encores had been 
given (Ravel Ondine, Scarlatti Sonata and 
the Golliwog’s Cake-walk of Debussy) was 
there any move toward leaving the audito- 
rium. It would have been difficult to imagine 
a more beautiful interpretation of the con- 
certo. To Conductor Krueger belongs a 
share of the gratitude for the success, for the 
accompaniment which he provided the solo- 
ist was in itself an inspiration. In orchestras 
as in individuals, one never knows the pos- 
sibilities until they are tried, and Mr. 
Krueger’s orchestra was superbly adequate. 

The entire day was given over to Giesek- 
ing. At the Broadway High School audi- 
torium in the afternoon, the pianist, with 
the orchestra, played the concerto to the 
great throng of high school children who 
had gathered from all over the city. 

The other principal offering of the Mon- 
day evening concert was the Beethoven sym- 
phony No. 7 which was preceded by the 
Bartered Bride Overture of Smetana. 
Turina’s La Procession du Rocio preceded 
the Schumann concerto and added the neces- 
sary touch of “modern” to make the program 
satisfying. 

Saturday morning, October 25, the orches- 
tra presented the first of its Saturday Young 
People’s series, ~ included many of the 
shorter works of Ravel, Borodine, Berlioz, 
Gluck, Mozart and Brahms. 5. i. 


Reading Symphony Opens 
Eighteenth Season 


Reapinc, Pa—On Sunday afternoon, 
November 23, the Reading Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Pfeiffer, conductor, opened 
its eighteenth season. The audience was a 
large and appreciative one and thoroughly 
enjoyed the splendid program. The concert 
was broadcast over Station WRAW, and 
many music lovers were able to hear Read- 
ing’s splendid orchestra for the first time 
over the air. Mr. Pfeiffer deserves praise 
for the numbers selected. Many symphony 
programs are apt to be tiresome to the aver- 
age concert-goer, and it is seldom one finds 
such a varied and interesting group of works. 
The orchestra and Reading are fortunate 
to have as conductor a man of Mr. Pfeiffer’s 
ability and judgment. 

The soloist for the afternoon was John 
Erskine, pianist and author of note. His 
number with orchestra, Variations Sympho- 
nique (Franck), as well as his group of 
Chopin were greeted with rounds of ap- 
plause. The Leonora overture No. 3 of 
Beethoven was played by the orchestra. Mr. 
Pfeiffer’s clarity of treatment and perfect 
tonal balance were splendidly displayed. The 
interpretation of the overture again proved 
to us that our conductor is inspiring to 
musicians and audience alike. The Varia- 
tions Symphonique for piano and orchestra 
followed the overture. Mr. Erskine’s play- 
ing was distinguished by a masterly technic 
and, above all, by a rare sense of beautiful 
shading. His playing i is endowed with poetry 
and sincere musicianship. His Chopin num- 
bers, included the nocturne in E flat major, 
the seldom heard etude in A flat major from 
Methode des Methodes, and waltz, op. 34, 
No. 1, again showed him the fine scholar of 
the keyboard that he is. His work through- 
out the afternoon was warmly received. He 
responded with a delightful reading of Schu- 
mann’s Romance as an encore. 

Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 in D major 
served as the high spot for the orchestra, 
especially notable for the lovely character of 
the theme. The cellos and violas in the first 
movement sang the melody beautifully. The 
slow movement and the graceful allegretto 
were given with fine artistry. Mr. Pfeiffer 
and his men played with true inspiration, the 
result being a magnificent performance. The 
finale was played superbly, and brought the 
symphony to a brilliant conclusion, after 
which the conductor asked the orchestra to 
rise amidst a tremendous ovation. The pro- 
gram closed with the Venusberg scene from 
Wagner’s Tannhaiiser. R. F. H. 


David Compositions Popular 


C. C. Birchard, Boston, is publishing a new 
three-part song for women’s voices by Eliza- 
beth H. David, well known composer. Mrs. 
David’s arrangement of Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
Trees, is steadily gaining in popularity, and 
her Christmas songs, Noel and Lead us 
Today, are already scheduled for several 
programs. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ OUTLINES THE 
AIMS OF SCHUBERT MEMORIAL 


Noted Pianist-Conductor Indicates Wide Scope of 
Undertaking—Young Artists Praised 


In a recent interview, Rudolph Ganz, who 
conducted the Carnegie Hall concert of the 
Schubert Memorial on November 21, voiced 
the belief that no young American artist or 
composer had cause for complaint. He 
pointed out that there were numerous con- 
tests for composers, giving opportunity not 
only to win a prize but also to have sym- 
phony orchestras play the winning works; 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


that the number of competitions of one kind 
or another for young artists were almost in- 
numerable; and that among these one of the 
most important was the Schubert Memorial 
for the reason that it gave its attention to the 
young artist ready for a concert appearance 
with orchestra, under difficult if distinguished 
conditions. : 

The competition of the Schubert Memorial 
is conducted on somewhat individual lines 
in that the competitors must be recommended 
by three distinguished musicians familiar 
with the work of the Seay artists. There 
is no doubt whatever, says Mr. Ganz, as to 
the quality of the artists that have been pre- 
sented, and those who have been honored 
by public appearance in the past years by 
the Schubert Memorial have had many en- 
gagements. 

The plan of the Schubert Memorial is 
designed as a means of placing the American 
artist upon a par with artists coming from 
Europe, who, as a result of conditions, are 
able to spring into immediate prominence in 
America, while the American artist is usu- 
ally faced, except in the case of precocious 
genius, with a slow climb to recognition 
against almost insurmountable obstacles. 

Mr. Ganz says that it will naturally take 
time for the public throughout the entire 
country, with its vast width and breadth, to 
appreciate the importance of the Schubert 
Memorial plan. This will take place all the 
more rapidly when the public outside of the 
great cities, and particularly outside of New 
York, awakens to the realization that this is 
not a matter which concerns only the metro- 
polis, but in which every music lover in the 
country must take a local interest. There 
were, for instance, among the twenty con- 
testants for this year’s award ten from New 
York and ten from the rest of the country, 
and even the ten from New York may have 
included some who were only temporarily 
here for the purpose of study or other de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Ganz seems to feel it is a pity that stu- 
dents should consider it necessary to come 
to New York to study, it being now a fact 
that there are outstanding teachers in every 
section of the United States. The public, 
however, should be informed, says Mr. Ganz, 
that it is useless for any contestant to make 
an attempt to win this prize unless fully pre- 
pared. It is to be remembered that the win- 
ners must appear with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall before a great and 
distinguished audience of musicians and mu- 
sic lovers. Those who apply must have, 
quite apart from any musical ability, a talent 
for public appearance, cool nerves, and the 
power to appear favorably under exceedingly 
trying circumstances. 

In spite of the fact that there are twenty 


affiliated clubs which give concert dates and 
some orchestra appearances to those who 
appear in New York, people are still wonder- 
ing in some parts of the country “what it 
is all about.” The reason for this no doubt 
is that many people in America are quite un- 
aware of the difficulties which the youn 

American artist must surmount before be- 
coming successful in America. America 
is like every other country in being posses- 
sed of that peculiar, if universal, psychologi- 
cal kink which manifests itself in the thought 
that distance lends enchantment. It is always 
the exotic that is most welcome, and the 
prophet, here, as elsewhere, has little honor 
in his own country. The contrary may seem 
to be true in foreign countries, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, and in spite of a very much more 
developed music life and far more orchestras 
and opera houses in a country like Germany 
than in a country like America, the home 
product, even in Germany, faces certain diffi- 
culties. 

Schubert Memorial contests have been con- 
ducted in such a careful and excellent man- 
ner that equal chance is given to everybody. 
There are only a limited number of young 
artists who are ready for this sort of perform- 
ance, yet the average of the contestants 
has been exceedingly high. The time will 
come when each section of America will be 
personally interested in these competitions, 
with the feeling that they are being repre- 
sented at the New York contest by a cham- 
pion from their own district, and the feeling 
will also gradually grow that the Schubert 
plan, which gives a public performance with 
orchestra under trying conditions in New 
York, must serve as a guarantee of the 
young artist’s work, since, obviously, it is 
only an artist of very genuine attainment 
who can or would dare make such an appear- 
ance, 

The Schubert Memorial is affiliated with 
the National Broadcasting Company, and the 
winners will have a chance to broadcast. 

Mr. Ganz expressed regret that this sea- 
son no student-conductor presented) him- 
self at the competitions, which are open not 
only to young artists but also to those who 
have ambitions to conduct. 


Adele Epstein Entertains 


On November 16, an unusual program of 
trios and quartets was presented at the 
home of Adele Epstein by a group of artists 
from the Aslanoff Vocal Studios. All of the 
numbers on the program were new arrange- 
ments by Alexander Aslanoff and were heard 
for the first time in public on this evening. 
Those who sang were: Adele Epstein, colora- 
ture soprano; Cyra Abend, lyric soprano; 
Mary Arakian, dramatic soprano; Helene 
Salvin, mezzo-soprano, and Madine Fedora, 
contralto. This group of artists scored a 
genuine success and will be heard frequently 
in public during the winter. 

A group of solo pieces, also first perform- 
ances and from the pen of Mr. Aslanoff, were 
sung by Miss Epstein and Genia Fonariova, 
mezzo soprano of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Nicholas Stember accompanied 
the soloists. Several of the new arfange- 
ments will be published during the winter by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Those invited included: Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Fokine, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Greiner, Annie Friedberg, George Birse, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Yasser, Mr. and Mrs. Simon 
Bucharoff, Mrs. George Bernard, Mrs. 
Clarice Cowan, Mrs. Olga Conner, Lawrence 
Levine, Dorothy Drake, Arthur Tager, Mrs. 
Annie Tager, Mrs. Mary Shvedsky, Alexan- 
dra Tilo, Mr. and Mrs Leo Russotto, Joseph 
Marcus, Andre Kastelanetz, Nadia Reisen- 
berg, Clara Reisenberg, Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
Epstein, Mrs. Henry Toch, and a host of 
others. 

Miss Epstein is now under the management 
of Annie Friedberg, and will give a New 
York recital at Town Hall some time in 
March, 1931. 
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Don Cossack Chorus Wins 
Sensational Success in Chicago 


Soloist With Symphony Orchestra—Numerous 
Recitals Given—Other Notes 


Ganz Pupil 


Cuicaco.—Many concerts and _ recitals 
take place in Chicago during the season, and 
few of them are not reviewed in 
umns. In these days of business de- 
do not want to depress young 
musicians by advising some of them to look 
elsewhere for their field of endeavor. Many 
are heard annually in debut recitals and 
their appearances do not warrant comment; 
therefore, our kind silence. 
Don Cossack CHorvus 

The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
4 which Serge Jaroff is conductor, and which 
made such a sensational success at their de- 
but in New York only a few days ago, 
duplicated here at their initial appearance 
their -eastern triumph. As the program was 
similar to the one they sang in the east, we 
refer interested readers to the articles which 
appeared in our issue of November 22, and 
advise them to read the columns of praise 
written by the New York critics. It may be 
added that the Chicago critics were as en- 
thusiastic as their confreres in the east. 
Their first concert took place on November 
23 and the second on November 26. Both 
concerts were under the management of 
Bertha Ott and were presented at Orches- 
tra Hall. 
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BRAILOWSKY 

There are some pianists who have a big 
following in Chicago. One of them, no 
doubt, is Brailowsky, whdse first recital of 
the season on November 23, brought a 
throng to the Studebaker Theater to listen 
to one of their favorites in an all-Chopin pro- 
gram. It would seem puerile at this time to 
sing the merits of this artist; suffice to say 

that he met with his usual big success. 
OTHER 


SunpDAY REcITALS 


At the 


interesting song 


Playhouse, Esther Cadkin gave an 
recital She had the advan- 
tage of Isaac Van Grove’s masterly accom- 
paniments. At the Civic Theater Madeline 
Seifer, pianist, played a program that in- 
cluded works by Bach, Beethoven and Cho- 
pin. Both those recitals, which took place 
on November 23, were under Bertha 
Ott, Inc 


TUESDAY 


also 


pHoxy Co 

On November 25 the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra gave the third of its Tuesday 
concert series with a program made up of 
Mozart's E flat - hema Szymanowski’s 
Symphony, The mg of the Night, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. Three 
symphonies on one program may seem like 
an overdose, yet the Tuesday matinee sub- 
were enthusiastic in their approval 
0g seer splendid account of the 
Mozart; the modern yet pleasur- 
able and the ever popular 
Dvorak, and remained intent throughout the 
entire progtTa 
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BoneMIANs TO Honor SAMUuEL INSULI 


The cond annual dinner of the Bohemi- 
(musicians’ philanthropic 
club ll be given in honor of Samuel In- 
gnition of his unselfish devotion 
ntributions to the cause of 
grand opera in Chicago, on January 4, in 
the ballroom of the Palmer House 

mm of the Bohemians to give 
an annual dinner in honor of eminent 
musician f one of those who have con- 
tributed most to the advancement of music, 
and it is fitting that the dinner this 
year be given to show due appreciation 
to Mr wr his efforts in 


giving Chicago not only the best in opera. 
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but also an opera house which constitutes 
a permanent home for this form of musical 
art. 

Herbert Witherspoon will again be toast- 
master. Edward N. Hurley, well known 
Chicagoan, former chairman of the U. S. 
Shipping Board during the war, an interna- 
tional figure in finance and society, will be 
one of the speakers, and of course Mr. Insull 
will have much to say regarding past, pres- 
ent and future plans for opera. The musical 
program after the dinner will be given by 
artists of the Civic Opera. Last year the 
dinner was given in honor of Dr. Frederick 
Stock, and nearly nine hundred guests at- 
tended. The dinner on January 4 will be 
ladies’ night and it is expected that this will 
be even more successful than the one of last 
year 

All money made by The Bohemians in 
their various activities are added to a fund, 
the interest of which is distributed in aid of 
needy and indigent musicians; and this is 
practically the only independent fund in Chi- 
this very worthy purpose. The 
Bohemians, founded some two years ago, 
constitutes a society for the furtherance of 
music, improvement in the ethical and social 
life of the musician, and for the establish- 
ment and increase of the fund above men- 
tioned. The president of the society is Fred- 
erick Stock; vice-presidents are Herbert 
Witherspoon and Karleton Hackett, and sec- 
retary, Charles J. Haake. The membership 
of the society has reached nearly three hun- 
dred, and it has become the most influential 
musical organization of its kind in the middle 
west. 
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BUCHHALTER TO OPEN Own Srtupio 

After December 1, Isadore Buchhalter, 
well known pianist and teacher, will be lo- 
cated in his own private studio at 616 Fine 
Arts Building. One of the most successful 
and the refore one of the busiest piano teach- 
ers in Chicago, Mr. Buchhalter has brought 
out some thirty-seven pupils publicly in the 
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past year 
KREISLER AGAIN 
Bertha Ott presented Fritz Kreisler in his 
second and last violin recital of the 
at Orchestra Hall, on November 28. 


WITWER SINGS FOR MUSICIANS 
CLUB 


season, 


KATHRYN 
Kathryn Witwer brought the November 
17 program of the Musicians Club of Wo- 
men to a brilliant close by her beautiful sing- 
ing of a group of four well chosen songs. 
Through the beauty of her voice and song 
and charm of manner she won her listeners’ 
hearts in Korngold’s Liebesbriefchen, Hue’s 
L’Ane Blanc and Carpenter’s I Am Like a 
Remnant of a Cloud of Autumn and Sere- 
nade 

Activity AT ELLEN KINSMAN 

MANN StuplIo 


RENEWED 


Ellen 
recent illness 
activity at her 
alwavs one of the 


Kinsman Mann’s recovery from her 
has been signalized by renewed 
studio. Mrs. Mann’s clientele, 
largest private classes in 
Chicago musical circles, is larger than ever 
her return from Europe last 
spring, she finds difficulty in placing all the 
who seek time with her. Some re- 
cent activities of Mrs. Mann’s pupils include: 
Edith Mansfield, soprano, whose recital on 
October 21 in Kimball Hall brought en- 
comiums from press and public, gave a joint 
recital with Alfred Gruenstein, distinguished 
Chicago organist in Lake Forest last week. 
Miss Mansfield is a member of the quartet 


and, since 


singers 
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of the Lake Forest Presbyterian Church 
Edith Ellsworth, soprano gave one of her 
delightful Indian costume recitals before the 
Mathesis Club on October 1. Her success 
was immediate and she was promptly re- 
engaged for a recital of Japanese songs on 
November 19. Doris Morand, the popular 
contralto of this interesting group of Mann 
singers, sang a service as soloist at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church on November 16. 
On November 9 and 16 she sang two serv- 
ices at the Congregational Church of Evans- 
ton and at the Oak Park Baptist Church on 
October 28 and November 2. Kathleen 
March Strain, who is contralto of the Meth- 
odist Temple Quartet under Arthur Dun- 
ham, gave three recitals in October—at the 
residence of Mrs. K. H. Butts of Oak Park, 
at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, and for one of 
the groups of the First Methodist Church of 
Englewood. Mrs. Strain and Miss Morand 
have been reengaged as members of the Ar- 
mour Ensemble, which is featured by the 
National Broadcasting Company from the 
Chicago studios over Station KYW. 

Mrs. Mann has resumed her class in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and reports an unusu- 
ally large group of students. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Allen Spencer, pianist, of the American 
Conservatory faculty, will be heard in re- 
cital in the Crystal Room of the Great 
Northern Hotel on December 9. His pro- 
gram will include some rarely played num- 
bers by Telemann, Scarlatti and Ph. Em. 
ach, as well as compositions by more mod- 
ern composers. 

Mae Doelling Schmidt, of the American 
Conservatory piano faculty, presented her 
pupils in recital in Studio Theater, Novem- 
ber 29. 

Piano pupils of Sonia Korp were presented 
in recital in Studio Theater on November 30. 

Florence Claus, bachelor of music class of 
1930, and former student of Karleton Hack- 
ett, is director of music in the State Normal 
School, Springfield, S. D. Evelyn Lucille 
Torrence, former pupil of Mr. Hackett, is 
teacher of voice in Cotty College, Nevada, 
Mo. 

Mrs. Albert G. Carlson (formerly — 
Pearson) former student of Heniot Levy, 

a member of the faculty in the State Teas 
ers College, Wayne, Neb. 

Laura Fischer, pianist, former student of 
Heniot Levy and Richard J. Guderyahn, vio- 
linist, former pupil of Walter Aschenbrenner 
and Herbert Butler, are members of the 
faculty of Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

Lorane Brittain, 
Spencer, 
Teachers’ College, Natchitoches, La. Merle 
Maupin, pianist, former pupil of Mr. Spen- 
cer, is a member of the faculty of Ottawa 
College, Ottawa, Kans. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLeceE ORCHESTRA 

The Chicago Musical College Symphony 
Orchestra will give a concert at Orchestra 
Hall, on December 13, beginning at three 
o'clock. Leonard Sorkin and Louis Augus- 
tine, violinists; Miriam Ulrich, Karl Mc- 
Guire and Wanda Paul, pianists; and Irene 
Palmquist and Marie Healy, vocalists, will 
appear as soloists. 

HaroLp BAUER WITH ORCHESTRA 

Neither Scriabin’s Prometheus, the Poem 
of Fire, nor Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Va- 
riations contain outstanding or prolonged 
solo parts; rather is the piano made a part 
of the orchestra. ‘This was regrettable, as 
with Harold Bauer appearing as soloist, the 
many admirers of this eminent pianist came 
to hear Bauer’s masterly solo playing. As 
it was, however, he joined forces with Con- 
ductor Stock and the symphony men in mak- 
ing the Scriabin opus effective and the 
Franck Variations as perfect a rendition as 
they have ever had here. The listeners were 
unstinted in their applause. 

Dr. Stock’s masterful 
Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony 


former student of Allen 


transcription of 
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is teacher of piano in the State- 
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wealth of color, emphasizes the Schumann 
melody and puts the finishing touches of skill 
on the orchestration. In its new dress it 
should prove one of the most important 
works in the orchestra’s repertory. It was 
magnificently presented by the orchestra, as 
was the Suite from Kodaly’s Hary Janos, the 
merry humor and cleverness of which caught 
the fancy of the listeners, putt.ng them in a 
happy mood after the aggravating Scriabin. 
Ganz Puri, Wins CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
APPEARANCE 

Wanda Paul, pupil of Rudolph Ganz and 
one of the outstanding young pianistic talents 
of Chicago, won the competition for pian.sts 
for appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and will be heard 
one oi the Thursday evening popular con- 
certs in the near future, with Frederick 
Stock conducting. 

Three contestants were chosen to play in 
the final competition. Of these three, two 
were pupils of the Chicago Musical College. 
Miriam Ulrich, the other, is a pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins. 

Cuicaco MusICAL ACTIVITIES 

Archie Slusser, student in the Public 
School Music Department, has accepted a 
position as instructor of band instruments in 
the Wurlitzer School. 

Earl Anthony, baritone, pup:l of Vernon 
Williams, has been engaged as soloist and a 
member of the quartet of St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

J. Arthur Edmunds, baritone, pupil of 
Isaac Van Grove, was soloist at the service 
of the Woodlawn Emmanuel Church on No- 
vember 23. 

Ruth Mandelbaum, pianist, pupil of Mary 
Daniels, appeared in recital at Temple Judea 
on November 30 under the auspices of the 
Tomashover Independent Society. 

Edwarda Metz, pianist, pupil of Moissaye 
Boguslawski, played a concert at the Dear- 
born Y. W. C. A., on November 16. 

Frederic Dvonch will be presented in re- 
cital at the Eighth Street Theater on De- 
cember 14 under the auspices of the Slavic 
Societies of Chicago. Mr. Dvonch is a vio- 
lin pupil of Max Fischel. 

Zuleika Turley, pupil of Mary W. Titus, 
sang before the Ravenswood Club recently 
and before the Sunday Night Club of the 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church. 

Florian Nash, violinist pupil of Michel 
Wilkomirski, gave a performance before the 
Women of the Epworth Methodist Church 
on November 24. 

Walter Buttner, another violinist and pu- 
pil of Ray Huntington, played a recital at 
the Swedish Mission Church on December 3. 

Ruth Congdon Hoepe, leader in musical 
circles, in Aurora, Ill., and a piano pupil of 
Edward Collins, played recitals at Sandwich 
and Yorkville, I1l., on November 6 and 10 
respectively. Mrs. Hoepe has a and 
exploited a Ladies Vocal Trio and a Ladies 
String Trio which will appear in Wheaton, 
Ill., on December 8. She is also conductor 
of an ensemble of twelve pianos. On Decem- 
ber 15, Mrs. Hoepe will play a recital for 
the St. Cecilia Music Club. 
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Chicago Station Broadcasts Skilton 
Program 

Radio Station WLS of Chicago devoted the 
seven-thirty period on November 2 to a pro 
gram of compositions by Charles Sanford 
Skilton, of the University of Kansas pre 
sented by the WLS orchestra and staff sing 
ers. The following numbers were presented : 
Prelude to Electra; The Sandman (song 
for contralto); Shawnee Indian Hunting 
Dance (for violin and piano); Sioux Flute 
Serenade; Spring Memory (vocal quartet), 
and War Dance. This is the second time 
station WLS has honored Skilton, as they 
gave an hour program of his works two 
years ago with the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra of George Dasch. 
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Amelia Conti Now Solo Harpist 


With 


Amelia Conti, for fifteen seasons harpist 
with the Chicago Opera Company, is now 
solo harpist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. During her stay in St. Louis 
she will also conduct special classes in harp 


MME. AMELIA CONTI 
and opera coaching at her residence at the 
Hotel Coronado. 

Mme. Conti’s career has been a most in- 
teresting one. This talented artist began the 
study of the piano at the age of six, gradu- 
ating from the Royal Conservatory of Milan 
with high honors in piano, harp and har- 
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St. Louis Symphony 


mony. It is interesting to note that among 
her classmates were Galli-Curci, Serafin, 
Panizza and Randegger. At the age of fif- 
teen she began her professional career, play- 
ing under the direction of her father, Maes- 
tro Arnaldo Conti, one of the leading Italian 
musical directors of the day. The following 
year Mme. Conti toured Italy with a sym- 
phony orchestra under the direction of Ar- 
turo Toscanini. At the age of eighteen, un- 
der the direction of her father she went to 
Portugal and also toured South America 
for several seasons. In Havana she shared 
honors with Beniamino Gigli by playing at 
the ceremony that took place during the 
wedding of the daughter of President 
Machado. 

Upon coming to the United States Mme. 
Conti became the first harpist of the Boston 
Opera Company, which was founded and ar- 
tistically directed by Maestro Arnaldo Conti. 
In Boston she became well known also as a 
concert artist and teacher. When the Boston 
Opera ceased to exist she was engaged for 
the Chicago Opera Company by Cleofonte 
Campanini. 

Among the conductors and composers 
under whom Mme. Conti has played are, 
Richard Strauss, Felix Weingartner, Monte- 
mezzi, Perosi, Mascagni, Pollak, Stock, 
Panizza, Serafin, Polacco, Campanini, Papi, 
Cadman and Henry Hadley. 

Many years of connection with the best 
opera companies and study with her father 
have given Mme. Conti a thorough knowl- 
edge for operatic coaching and production. 
Mme. Conti is also a polyglot, speaking flu- 
ently English, Italian, French, German and 
Spanish. 

Mme. Conti is founder and director of the 
Latin American Art Center, whose object 
is to give Latin American artists and art 
students an opportunity of becoming known 
by appearing before musical directors and 
concert managers, and in public. The Art 
Center will offer scholarships sponsored by 
great artists, musical directors and lovers of 
art. 

Those desiring to avail themselves of the 
benefits offered by the Art Center should 
communicate with Mme. Conti. Pehee 


Tipica Orchestra Reunion 


The following appeared in the Joplin 
News Herald of November 12, under the 
heading of “Mexicans Give Real Example 
of Friendship—Startled Spectators Fear 
Man is Being Mobbed as Orchestra Mem- 
bers Greet Manager :” 

“Before the startled gaze of spectators who 
had gathered in front of the Connor hotel 
to witness the arrival of the Mexican Tipica 
Orchestra this afternoon there was being 
enacted a dramatic reunion. As the gaily 
costumed musicians and solo artists alighted 
from their two palatial buses, they literally 
were mobbing a man, apparently not of their 
own race, who greeted them at the curb. 

“With vociferous enthusiasm, the impulsive 
Mexicans gaily wrung his hand, many threw 
their arms around him for a bear hug. There 
were cries of ‘Ah! Mi amigo! Como esta, 
Senor, como esta? Bien! Bien!’ Obviously 
here was a long lost member of their com- 
pany, American though he was, or some 
former teacher in the national conservatory 
at Mexico City perhaps. 

“The one-man reception committee went 
on into the hotel, surrounded by his demon- 
strative friends. Once at the hotel desk, he 
began the task of assigning them to their 
rooms. He is Roland R. Witte of the 
Horner-Witte Concert Bureau, sponsors of 
the orchestra’s trip. He had been separated 
from the Tipica Orchestra since Sunday.” 


Lieutenant Joseph Frankel’s 
Musical Bureau 


Lieutenant Joseph Frankel, leader of the 
Municipal Band of Philadelphia and of his 
own Universal Symphony Band, has, at the 
request of Philadelphia music lovers, estab- 
lished Lieutenant Joseph Frankel’s Musical 
Bureau. The bureau will furnish concert 
and dance orchestras, trios, concert and mili- 
tary bands, vocal and instrumental entertain- 
ers in costume for all occasions. Lieutenant 
Frankel has also full charge of the music 
at the Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, an 
organization which has, for the past several 
years, made music a leading attraction. 


Ursuline School of Music Offers 
Wide Training 

The Ursuline School of Music, Windsor, 
Ontario, has entered upon a promising sea- 
son. The Ursuline School i is affiliated with 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music, and 
offers course in pianos, organ, violin, "cello, 
singing, sight- -singing, Irish harp, theory 
and composition and elocution. The 1930-31 
session opened September 2 and will con- 
tinue until June 29. Last June, 235 pupils 
from the Ursuline School took the entrance 
examination of the Toronto Conservatory, 
this number including 100 theory students. 


DOROTHY CARUSO 


has .discontinued her recording studios at 
143 East 62nd Street, New York City 


Mrs. Caruso desires to state that the closing of the studios was not due 
to failure of the business, a decline in recording or to her personal wishes, 
but because of her disapproval of the business methods of those associated 
with the source of supply of the recording machines. 
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Otello, With Fine Cast Thrills 
Chicago Civic Opera Patrons 


Charles Marshall, Vanni-Marcoux and Claudia Muzio Score 
Individual Triumphs in Colorful Drama—Lotte Lehmann 
Concludes Her Season in Die Meistersinger—Lohen- 
grin, Masked Ball and Mefistofele Also Enjoyed 


LOHENGRIN, NOVEMBER 24 

With Lotte Lehmann and Rene 
roles of Elsa and Lohengrin 
the Wagner opera was repeated. The cast 
also included Alexander Kipnis, Hans Her- 
mann Nissen, Barre Hill and Olszkewska. 
NovemBer 25 

Otello has often been given in the last ten 
years by our company, as in this opera 
Charles Marshall is found at his very best. 
Very few tenors have the vocal stamina and 
the range required for this formidable and 
taxing role. To be brief in our report, we 
must state that Marshall not only sang the part 
well, but acted it far better than heretofore 
and there was a very good reason—he had to 
give of his very best to play up to the Iago 
of Vanni-Marcoux, presented here for the 
first time. With such a foil opposite him, 
Marshall displayed dramatic talent hereto- 
fore unnoticed, and the second act was really 
the climax of the performance. 

We had antic ‘pated that Vanni-Marcoux 
would act well the role of Iago, but he sur- 
passed our most sanguine expectations both 
vocally and histrionically. Vanni-Marcoux 
proclaimed by all the Chicago critics the 
best Iago of the past and present day—a 
man who understands Shakespeare as well 
does Verdi, a man, who though hav- 
already considerable personal re- 
sought the advice of the creator of the 
Victor Maurel, from whom he 
got many good points as to singing and act- 
ing the role. Then, Vanni-Marcoux studied 
the part from all angles and the Iago he pre- 
sented to us is a model for all other baritones 
of our days to follow Art endures and the 
meer in which he sang The Credo was re- 
markable in every respect. 

Iago, as sung and acted by Vanni-Marcoux 
is a thriller. It shows the vile man, the real 
snake in the grass ready to bite, ready to 
spring at his victim with the suppleness of 
a panther and the slyness of a fox. The way 
he denounced Cassio to Otello was not done 
theatrically, as is too often the case. He 
spat the name into the face of Otello—not 
in his ear, but face to face, stunning the 
giant with the lash of his tongue and watch 
ing the effect as he slowly poured his treach- 
poison in the mind of the Moor. Such 
a scene as enacted by Vanni-Marcoux and 
Marshall is seldom seen on the operatic stage, 
and though we know Verdi's drama and have 
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heard it innumerable times, we have never 
seen that scen¢ well acted, nor have we 
heard it so well sung. Great art is recog 
nized throughout the world, and Chicago 
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colleagues were recalled many times to the 
stage, and then the baritone and the tenor 
took several solo bows. 

The triumvirate of stars brought Muzio as 
Desdemona. Here we find the Muzio we 
admire, the sincere artist who does not over- 
act, whose simplicity of manner adds materi- 


ally in making her performance memorable, as 


Muzio always gives unalloyed joy to the ear. 
Her song is always beautiful and above criti- 
cism. She was much feted, and justly so. 

The fourth factor in making the perform- 
ance praiseworthy was Roberto Moranzoni, 
who is one of the best interpreters of Otello. 
Beautiful was his reading of the score, and 
his orchestra responded to all his demands 
most effectively and climax upon climax was 
built without affecting the ear at any time. 
It was a big night for those four artists. 
Not so for many others, totally miscast in 
roles far too important for their powers. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, NOVEMBER 26 

Lotte Lehmann bade farewell for the sea- 
son to Chicago as Eva in Meistersinger. 
This young woman, who has a big reputation 
in Europe, will make a name for herself in 
America, especially if she will spend some 
time in exercising and losing some weight. 
Though her song is beautiful, her interpreta- 
tions masterly and the face attractive, she ap- 
pears too heavy at present to represent a 
poetic Elsa or a lively Eva. 

The balance of the cast was the same as the 
one heard previously. 

Maskep Batt, NovEMBER 27 

The Masked Ball was repeated with the 
same cast heard last week, with the sole ex- 
ception that Richard Bonelli was the Renato. 

In glorious voice, the young American 
baritone, who boasts innumerable admirers in 
this city, was feted royally at his reentry and 
even more so after his fine singing of Eri 
Tu. There are many Bonelli fans here, and 
a singer who has a following is valuable to 
the management. Therefore we feel confi- 
dent that we will hear Bonelli often between 
now and the close of the season. 

With such singers as Rosa Raisa, Alice 
Mock, Cyrena Van Gordon, and Charles 
Marshall, and such a conductor as Emil 
Cooper, the opera was not a place to sleep 
after celebrating the Thanksgiving feast. 

MEFISTOFELE, NOVEMBER 29 (MATINEE) 

Having used more space than allotted in 
reviewing the performance of Otello, and 
not wishing to be too brief in our analy: sis of 
the first performance this season of Mefisto- 
fele, we will wait until next week to express 
our views and to congratulate Muzio, Van 
Gordon, Glade, Cortis and Kipnis as well as 
Maestro Moranzoni on their work. 

By the way, in our review of Meistersinger 
last week our typewriter wrote that the 
success of “the popular tenor, Alexander 
Kipnis, throughout Germany is understand- 
able.” We were so pleased with the high 
tones of that delightful basso that we wrote 
tenor and we humbly apologize to our read- 
ers as well as to Kipnis, whose Mefistofele 
was another big achievement, of which, as 
already stated we will write more at length 
next week. RENE Devries. 


Mozart's Requiem Sung Over 
WEAF 


Mozart’s Requiem in D minor was the of- 
fering of the National Oratorio Society, over 
Station WEAF, on Sunday, November 30. 
The soloists were again: Margaret Olsen, 
soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; Steel 
Jamieson, tenor; and Frank Croxton, bass. 
There was orchestral accompaniment, and 
the performance was conducted by Cesare 
Sodero. 

This was the third of the weekly broad- 
casts of this society, which the National 
3roadcasting Company is presenting, under 
the direction of Reinald Werrenrath. The 
singing of the chorus maintained the high 
standard set in the two previous broadcasts. 
There is a thrilling quality in the precise, 
perfectly balanced tone of the ensemble, and 
the solo voices “come over” with remarkable 
clarity. The hour of Mr. Werrenrath’s sing- 
ers is one of the most outstanding on the 
air, and one may, without undue sentimen- 
tality, call it a priceless boon to isolated 
music lovers, and well worth the attention 
of metropolitan radio fans. On December 7 
the society will present Elgar’s ores 


F. A. of M. Holds First Concert 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians’ 
first concert of the season, held at the Home- 
Making Center, Grand Central Palace, on 


COURIER 


November 25, comprised a program of artis- 
tic excellence. 

Hanna Brocks, soprano, sang, in finished 
style, a wide range of numbers, in which 
she was ably supported by Beatrice Raphael, 
accompanist. Master Constantin Strongiles, 
pianist, a handsome lad of fourteen years, 
created quite a sensation with his masterful 
rendition of Grieg’s concerto in A minor, 
and a group of solos by Moszkowski, Liszt, 
and the Chopin (posthumous) Waltz in E 
minor. Miguel Castellanos, president of the 
F. A. of M., as teacher of young Stronghiles, 
played the second piano accompaniment to 
the Grieg work. The audience was large, 
distinguished and enthusiastic. 


Evelyn Arden Introduces New 
Songs by Goossens 

At her recent recital, in which she made 
her Berlin debut, Evelyn Arden, English 
mezzo-soprano, won a great success with two 
new songs by Eugene Goossens, to words by 
James Joyce: Cool is the Valley Now, and I 
Hear an ‘Army, which were received with 
considerable enthusiasm by her large and dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Miss Arden, who is a relative of His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Theodor Lewald, ex-Secre- 
tary of State for Germany, was honored by 
the presence of Lady Rumbold, wife of the 
British Ambassador, the Austrian and Bava- 
rian Ambassadors, and many other no- 
tables. Accompanied by Michael Raucheisen, 
she gave a program of Brahms songs, and 
old and modern English songs, winning the 
unanimous favor of the critics. 

The critic of the Lokal Anzeiger wrote: 
“Evelyn Arden has not only an extremely 
engaging platform personality, but is, above 
all, the fortunate possessor of a glorious voice. 
The luscious velvety tone of this richly col- 
ored mezzo-contralto enraptures the ear.” 
Miss Arden has now returned to England, 
where she is well-known in the concert and 
opera world, having sung several roles at 
Covent Garden during the past seven seasons. 

). 
Virgil Piano Conservatory Having 
Busy Season 

The Virgil Piano Conservatory, of New 
York, is not among those schools who are 
complaining of hard times and lack of in- 
terest in music. This school has entered upon 
a busy season, and continues to justify its 
reputation for training able pianists. The 
first of the regular pupils’ recitals was re- 
cently held, and proved highly successful. 
Among the players were: Marie Vaughn, 
Jessie Brown, Lillie Berman, Edna Merkel- 
son and Poppea Ricci. The first two named 
played interesting compositions by Mrs. A. M. 
Virgil, director of the school, and received 
warm applause. December 6 is the date of 
the next of these recitals. All who are in- 
terested in the development of piano playing 
are invited to attend. 


Bristol Hears Sharlow 
An interested spectator at Myrna Shar 
low’s debut as Nedda in Pagliacci at the 
Metropolitan Opera on Thanksgiving after 


noon was Frederick Bristol, distinguished 
teacher, with whom Mme. Sharlow first 
studied. 
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VIOLIN MUSIC 


Concerto No. 2, first to third position, by 
Rudolph F. Reisa. Mr. Reisa has had an 
excellent idea in writing a miniature con- 
certo for violin. His music has all of the 
characteristics of many of the famous con- 
certos by the classic masters, but is held 
within the ability of the player of middle 
grade achievements, and is also of moderate 
length. All sorts of devices are introduced, 
various types of bowings, syncopated slurs, 
staccatos, double stops, short and long bows, 
harmonics and so on and so forth, just as 
in any concert concerto There is also a 
cadenza. Very nice, and fine for instruc- 
tion. ( Wan § 

Hora Staccato, Dinicu-Heifetz (Ru- 
manian). The melody is characterized 
by the strong, vigorous rhythm which per- 
sists throughout. An advanced technical 
equipment will be required for the music’s 
proper rendition, though it can be “played at’’ 
by violinists in the middle grades. It is 
an excellent concert number, and at the 
same time an unusually valuable study. (Carl 
Fischer). 

A Violin Sing Song Book by Julia Mar- 
shall.—Exceedingly elementary material 
for small children. It is in two parts, one 
for violin alone, the other for violin with 
piano. Words are fitted to all of the tunes. 
(Summy). 

Two Transcriptions of Music by Gra- 
nados. The transcriptions are by Gilbert 
Ross and Sigfrid Prager, and the pieces 
transcribed are La Maja y el Ruisefior and 
Afioranza. The transcriptions are for con- 
cert uses. Difficult and effective. (Schirmer.) 
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I See That 


Lazare Saminsky has written an interesting 
Cycle of European Impressions. 

England is to be insured a national opera 
season of some 200 performances under 
the patronage of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

Dan Gridley is in the midst of a busy sea- 
son calling for many oratorio appear- 
ances. 

Jacques Pillois recently made successful ap- 
pearances in Boston, Chicago and De- 
troit and is scheduled for many other 
cities in the near future. 

Anna Hamlin will give a recital in New 
York on December 9. 

Jan Chiapusso is to give an illustrated lec- 
yond be Chicago on the Highlights of 
Ope 

Kurt Ww call’ s Mahagonny had a rather tem- 
pestuous first hearing in Frankfort. 

Rudolph Ganz, in this issue, gives a clear 
and concise outline of the aims of the 
Schubert Memorial. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has just put a 
new practise keyboard on the market. 


Arthur Hartmann has some __ interesting 
things to say about violin pedagogics in 
this issue. 


The original edition of the Star Spangled 
Banner has been discovered in Phila- 
delphia. 

Richard Crooks made his American opera 
debut in Tosca with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, winning univer- 
sal acclaim. 

The Fair at Sorochintzy had its first Metro- 
politan Opera performance last week. 

Kurt Albrecht, technical stage director of 
the German Grand Opera Company, ar- 
rived from Germany on November 29 
on the SS. President Harding. 

Elsie Luker appeared recently at the Na- 
tional Opera Club. 

Ellery Allen gave a successful concert in 
Brooklyn for the benefit of the Long 
Island College Hospital. 

Betty Tillotson will present the Don Cossack 
Chorus at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn on December 15 for the benefit 
of the same hospital. 

Leonora Cortez continues 
abroad. 

Stuart Gracey is now under the management 
of Betty Tillotson. 

Marion Armstrong returned recently from 
Nova Scotia, where she sang at Mt. 
Allison Ladies College, Sackville, and in 
Amherst, N. B. 

Arthur Van Haelst sang for the benefit of 
the Newspaper Men’s Club. 

Winifred Keiser will give a Chicago recital. 

Charlotte Lund is to be married. 

The Berlin critics were unanimous in their 
praise of Grace Leslie. 

Baroness von Klenner was praised by Presi- 
dent Ottaway of the Federation of 
Music Clubs of America. 

Frederic Delius sent his autographed photo- 
graph to Frederic Baer. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s funeral had large at- 
tendance. 

Claude Warford has opened his series of 
Concerts Intimes. 

Nevada Van der Veer will sing in the Ninth 
Symphony performance in Washington, 
Cc 


to have success 


Elizabeth P. Lyman’s opera, Tesca, was giv- 
en in Little Rock, Ark. 


Fay Ferguson Wins Acclaim 


Lonpon.—Fay Ferguson had an enthusi- 
astic reception by a select audience on the 
occasion of her reappearance at Wigmore 
Hall. She presented an exacting program 
which inclyded Beethoven’s, op. 109, and 
gave a brilliant performance of Szymanow- 
ski’s Third Sonata. Cra 
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American Premiere of Le Preziose 
Ridicole at Metropolitan 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci will 
open the seventh week of the Metropolitan 
Opera season next Monday evening, the for- 
mer with Jeritza, Bourskaya, Falco, Jagel 
end Basiola; the latter with Guilford, Lauri- 
Volpi, Danise, Frigerio and Tedesco. Mr. 
Bellezza will conduct both operas. 

Other operas of the seventh week will be: 
Le Preziose Ridicole, which will have its 
American premiere on Wednesday evening, 
followed by The Fair at Sorochintzy, the 
former with Bori, Swarthout, Besuner, To- 
katyan, Basiola, Ludikar, Bada, Picco, and 
Bellezza conducting ; the latter with Mueller, 
Bourskaya, Jagel, Danise, Pinza, Windheim, 
Malatesta, Cehanovsky, Bada, Altglass, De- 
Leporte and Bonfiglio, dancers, and Serafin 
conducting; Siegfried, Thursday evening, 
with Kappel, Branzell, Fleischer, Laubenthal, 
Schorr, Gustafson, Schutzendorf, Meader, 
and Bodanzky conducting ; Romeo et Juliette, 
as a special matinee on Friday with Bori, 


Swarthout, Falco, Gigli, DeLuca, Rothier, 
Ludikar, Ananian, Macpherson, Gandolfi, 
Paltrinieri, Altglass, and Hasselmans con- 


ducting; Carmen on Friday evening, with 
Jeritza, Mario, Doninelli, Flexer, Martinelli, 
Pinza, D’Angelo, Bada, Cehanovsky, Picco, 
DeLeporte and Bonfiglio, dancers, and Has- 
selmans conducting; Norma, Saturday 
matinee, with Ponselle, Telva, Egener, Lauri- 
Volpi, Pasero, Bada, and Serafin conducting ; 
Die Meistersinger, Saturday night, with 
Mueller, Wakefield, Kirchhoff, Schorr, 
Andresen, Schutzendorf, Meader, Clemens, 
Windheim, Altglass, Paltrinieri, Gabor, 
D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, Gustafson, Ananian, 
Wolfe, and Bodanzky conducting. 

At next Sunday night’s Gala Program 
Concert, Biondo, Doninelli, Falco, Swarth- 
out, Gigli, Basiola, Rothier, Macpherson and 
Paltrinieri will sing, and Pelletier will con- 
duct. 


Manhattan Symphony at St. 
George’s 

The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley, conductor, will give the fol- 
lowing program at St. George’s Church on 
December 7: overture, Coriolanus, Beetho- 
ven, concerto in G minor, Bruch, Jacquez 
Larner, boy violinist ; Valse Triste, Sibelius ; 
aria, O Divine Redeemer, Gounod, Georgina 
MacMullen, with organ obligato by George 

Kremmer; Suite, Streets of Peking, 
Hadley. 

On December 14, this program will be 
offered: Overture, Husitska, Dvorak; piano 
concerto in C minor, Beethoven, Eunice 
Howard; Festival Scenes California, Con- 
verse; aria, Blessed Damosel, Debussy, by 
Emma Hoyt; overture, Portsmouth Point, 
Walton. 


Fine Artists Give Program in 
Newark 


An interesting concert was given at the 


Progress Club, Newark, N. J., on No- 
vember 25. Helen Adler, soprano, sang Caro 
Nome, from Verdi's Rigoletto; Cheré Nuit, 


Rachelet; Gute Nacht, Franz Abt; Brown 
Bird Singing. Jacques Kasner, violinist, was 
heard in a group of solos, including the 
Prize Song from Meistersinger ; Liebesfreud 
and Tamborin Chinois, Kreisler. Maurice 
Cowan, baritone, sang the Prologue from 
Pagliacci and the Rogue Song. Diana Kas- 
ner, well known vocal coach cf New York, 
was the accompanist. The program was given 
before several hundred women and ali of 
the artists were enthusiastically received. 


Granberry Pupils’ Recital 


December 13 


Pupils of the Granberry Piano School will 
give a recital on December 13 in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York. The pro- 
gram will include music by ensemble 
groups as well as solo numbers, and the 
players will range from advanced students 
to beginners. An interesting feature will 
be the playing of a number of children, from 
six to nine years old, who began their les- 
sons the first of October, and who will 
transpose the pieces they play into any key 
requested by the audience. George Folsom 
Granberry is director of the school. 


Lester Ensemble Concert 


On November 25 the Lester Ensemble ap- 
peared before the Paragraph Club of Bev- 
erly, N. J.. featuring Elwood Weiser, one 
of Philadelphia’s youngest and most promis- 
ing baritones. Mr. Weiser sang songs by 
Lully, Gounod, Cowen and others, and sev- 
eral encores were demanded by the audience. 
Ruth Leaf Hall was a sympathetic accom- 
panist. Mr. Wissow also appeared, playing 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt. Another re- 
cent appearance of the Lester Ensemble was 
at Syncote. Pa, with Mr. Wissow and 
Arvida Valdane. soprano, as the featured 
artists. Mrs. Hall again was accompanist. 


Walter Mills Honored 


Walter Mills, American baritone, has been 
made an honorary member of Omicron 
Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia Frater- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


nity of Music. This fraternity is a national 
organization of some fifty .chapters, located 
at the foremost musical institutions of the 
country, and is dedicated to the advancement 
of music in America. Among its members 
are Walter Damrosch, Albert Spalding, 
Leopold Stokowski, John McCormack and 
Rudolph Ganz. The Omicron Chapter has 
taken only four honorary members during 
the twenty-five years of its existence. Mr. 
Mills will be initiated when he goes to Cin- 
cinnati for a recital on December 7. The 
chapter is located at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music. 


Bori’s Birthday Party for Iturbi 


On November 28, Jose Iturbi was thirty- 
five years old. His countrywoman, Lucrezia 
Bori, gave a birthday reception and tea for 
the distinguished Spanish pianist, and several 
hundred persons attended to help in feting 
the guest of honor. A gigantic birthday 
cake was a feature of the party. In the re- 
ceiving line were Mme. Bori, La Argentina 
and Richman Harris. Among others present 
were: Anna Case, George Copeland, Flor- 
ence Easton, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Antonio Scotti, Arturo Toscanini, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, 
Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Efrem Zimbalist, Leonard Liebling, 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. Graham Fair Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Jay Gould, Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mr. and Mrs, Otto Kahn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Conde Nast, Mrs. Leopold Auer, Joseph 
Baldwin, 3rd, Nikolai Sokoloff, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Erskine, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Warburg. 


Leo Oehmler Dead 


The death is reported in Pasadena, Cal., 
of Leo Oehmler, composer and teacher. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lillian Kath- 
erine Oehmler of Pasadena; a sister, Mrs. 
Fred Scheibler of Pasadena; a brother, Ru- 
dolph Oehmler of Pittsburgh, and a sister, 
Mrs. Edward Markland of that city; an- 
other sister, Mrs. Clara Kaltwasser of New 
York. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Oehmler had 
lived in Pasadena for about twenty years. 
He studied violin and composition in Ger- 
many. He was best known for his composi- 
tions, of which some three hundred were 
published. He will be remembered as the 
only harmony teacher of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, who says of him: “His broad way 
of instructing did much to bring out my tal- 
ent in old Pittsburgh. I shall miss Leo.” 


Charlotte Lund to Marry 
Charlotte Lund announces her engagement 
to Aidair Payne, who is active in the theat- 
rical business and who will now be associated 
with Mme. Lund in her operatic performances 
for children. The wedding will take place in 
the spring. 


Mabel Duble-Scheele Returning 
From Europe 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, who directs the 
Vanderbilt Studios of New York, will soon 
return to New York, following a year of 
varied and “thrilling” experiences abroad. 


| Artists Everywhere 











Samuel A. Baldwin ee works on the 
organ at City College, New York, Novem- 
ber 26-30, by the American composers Yon. 
Voris, Frederick S. Smith, Jawelak and 
Candlyn. 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
F. W. Riesberg, A.A.G.O., organist, will 
have the following solo quartet in addition 
to the chorus of sixty voices: Hassie May- 
field, soprano; Minnie Carey Stine, con- 
tralto; Otis J. Thompson, tenor, and Pierre 
Harrower, bass. 

Lorenza Cole, colored pianist protégée 
of Mary W. Ovington, left for study in 
London under Matthay a fortnight ago. 

Irene Cunningham, pupil of W. O. For- 
syth at the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
gave a piano recital in Conservatory Hall, 
November 25, again demonstrating the fine 
quality of the Forsyth instruction. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., com- 
pleted his series of musical services based 
on various psalms, November 30, and has 
prepared the Messiah for December 7, with 
special Christmas music on December 21, 
violin, cello and harp assisting. The Christ- 
mas oratorio will be sung December 28. 

Henry F. Seibert’s organ recital at 
Town Hall, New York, November 21, pre- 
ceded an address by the Hon. Alanson B. 
Houghton, and contained leading works by 
classic and modern composers. December 7, 
four p. m., he gives an organ recital at Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, New York. 

Paul Stassevitch, violinist, and Gott- 
fried Federlein. organist, will play Heinrich 
Kaminski’s Prelude and Fugue at the Town 
Hall on December 10 at the concert of the 
League of Composers. This will be the first 
i in America of the Kaminski 
work. 
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oMUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


cA Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 


New PHASES OF Music EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Director of Music, Cleveland 
The 


briefly 


purpose of this article is to discuss 
a few of the practices and principles 
will strongly affect the future course 
of music education in the elementary school. 
Some of the topics have been known for 
years but have been given prominence only 
recently, Others are entering the elemen- 
tary field for the first time. 

May state a few of the topics for dis- 
cussion: a. The special teacher; b. differ- 
entiation in training; c. enrichment activi- 
xtension of school music activities ; 
e. theory problems ; f. co-ordination, cor- 
elation, articulation; g. the product. 

Modern education is demanding the special 
teacher both from the standpoint of training 
that of in-service development. The 
machinery for using such a teacher varies 
from the Platoon school on through de- 
partmentalized instruction to the rather ex- 
pensive plan of extra teachers for special 
subjects. It is now rather generally rec- 
ognized that very few gene ral teachers can 
meet the constantly raising standards of each 
subject. Adequate scholarship and perform- 
ing ability so essential as a background of 
excellent teaching needs time for growth not 
permitted in the training schedule of the 
general teacher. After entering the teaching 
field, the same problem presents itself, that 
is, proper preparation of lessons in one sub- 
ject as against a hasty marshalling of a few 
undigested facts for instruction in many sub- 
jects. 

Parents send 


that 


ties; d. « 


and 


children to school for the 
purpose. of education. Most homes can of- 
fer a better “mothering” job than the teacher 
of thirty or forty children, and yet one of 
the chief criticisms of the special teacher 
plan is that it prevents “mothering” in the 
classroom 

A peculiar fact comes to light in this dis 
The teacher may teach all 


cussion weak 


Public 


By Russell V. Morgan 
Schools, and 


subjects and be considered acceptable but 
the moment such a teacher attempts to 
specialize no one will accept the product 
of her teaching. All of which means that 
we consciously or unconsciously demand a 
higher grade of performance from the special 
teacher. There ought to be no compromise 
in insisting that only the finest possible 
teaching be our objective. 

Coincident with the special teacher plan 
comes the practicability of complete equip- 
ment of a special music room together with 
great many supp lementary books and records 
and sheet music. 

Educators are today placing increased 
emphasis upon the differentiation of pupils’ 
ability. Plans specifically designed to care 
for individual programs have long been 
known, witness the Dalton plan and others. 
A great host of modifications of these earlier 
plans are being worked out in the classrooms 
of America. Music education must accept 
a share in working out these policies and 
must also become conscious of the perfectly 
enormous range of activities falling within 


its scope. 

Differentiation calls for two steps, dis- 
covery and training. Musical material in the 
field of tests and measurements is increas- 
ing constantly. Results of tests properly and 
sanely interpreted in connection with ob- 
servation and judgment on the part of the 
teacher promise excellent results. Tests are 
here to stay and the competent teacher is 
first to seize them for use as a contributing 
factor toward increased efficiency. 

A curriculum that provides for differen- 
tiation will not only include a great number 
of the activities discussed under the next 
heading, Enrichment, but will also call for 
adjustment in each class to meet the ob- 
jectives set up for varying capacities. 


Classes organized on the basis of I.Q. or 
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Western Reserve University. 


P.L.R. (Probable Learning Rate) will dis- 
close interesting facts. Natural talent seems 
to have no correlation with P.L.R. but a 
decided correlation seems to exist between 
P.L.R. and the ability to use talent. Natural 
tone and expression may exist in a class of 
low rating but sight singing and part sing- 
ing will be almost non-existent in such a 
class. 

The chief point to be made here is that 
of providing musical activities having a wide 
spread of interest and power. 

Music education is all but embarrassed by 
the richness of additional activities. They 
cannot be ignored, neither are all of equal 
value. Some may be adjudged unworthy 
of any part of the limited time available. 
It is certain, however, that these newer 
activities must be met and evaluated. 

Radio is an uncertain quantity. It is 
highly useful in bringing music of high 
quality to localities that would otherwise be 
without such contact. It will probably be 
useful in adding to the value of supervision. 
Most educators familiar with the radio state 
positively that it will not supplant the class- 
room teacher, but will be used in some way 
to strengthen the work of the teacher. 

Eurythmics in a modified forra is bound to 
enter the classroom shortly. Eurythmics is 
not a folk dance nor an interpretative art 
dance. It does not belong in the realm of 
physical education. It is really muscular 
portrayal of music values and unquestionably 
has value in building a strong, thoroughly 
controlled rhythmic basis for musical edu- 
cation. 

Vocal and instrumental ensembles are be- 
ing rapidly introduced in elementary schools. 
The instrumental phase of orchestras and 
rhythm orchestras are now quite prevalent. 
The elementary school choir is not so well 
developed but deserves increased popularity. 
It provides opportunity for children of 
superior vocal talent chosen on a selective 
basis. The reward that comes to individual 
members and to the whole school through 
such activity is immeasurable. No emphasis 
is needed on the fact that standard of per- 
formance and quality of material must be 
high if results are to justify selection of 
outstanding ability for such additional train- 
ing. 

Class instruction upon instruments is 
pretty generally accepted in the elementary 
school curriculum. Engaging in such train- 
ing, however, is not justified if the result is 
not equal or superior to excellent private 
instruction. The social values of class in- 
struction will not excuse lack of sound mu- 
sicianship. 

The use of chromatic xylophone or bells 
(the former serves the purpose better) in 
grades one to four serves to secure several 
excellent results. First, the instrument must 
be perfectly in tune. Then cause the xylo- 
phone to be accessible before and after school 
and during recess to such students as care 
to experiment with it. Talented pupils will 
quickly pick out familiar songs, learn the 
names of lines and spaces, transpose and in 
general become far more musically literate 
than pupils of much higher grades. This 
experience brings them keyboard acquain- 
tance, the soundest basis for musical intelli- 
gence. 

Original composition is at once interesting 
and dangerous; interesting because of the 
opportunity for development of artistic self- 
expression and dangerous because the inex- 
pert teacher can so easily ruin any prospect 
of fruition. This activity must be guided but 
never forced. It must be constructively 
criticized by artistic and musical standards. 
Results are possible with only a few artistic 
and musical standards. Results are possible 
with only a few artist teachers, others must 
be made to realize that such creative expres- 
sion is forbidden ground. The construction 
and use of instruments is a tempting subject 
but results rarely justify the excessive 
amount of time needed in carrying out such 
a program. 

Many communities would like to see more 
use of school buildings during the summer. 
Parents would appreciate the opportunity dur- 
ing the summer months of having children en- 

gaged in some part time activity possessing 
educational, artistic, and social values. Place 
these two facts together and the answer is 
a summer school for music and allied arts. A 
few such schools are now in existence and 
give evidence of being very successful. Sing- 


ing, listening, instrumental classes, euryth- 
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mics, creative expression, rhythm orchestras, 
art, folk dancing, etc., present only a partial 
list of possible offerings. 

Pre-school training needs attention. Even- 
tually the music department will offer outlines 
to parents wishing to provide valuable basic 
experiences that will articulate with the 

(Continued on page 39) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Public School Music is not dif- 


ferent from music of any other 
kind. It has derived its name from 
the fact that it is music taught to 
children in the public schools. 

For a while, teachers of voice, 
piano, violin, and other instruments 
said, “This public school music will 
be strong competition for us”—but 
now they have learned that it is not 
so and that many of the best pupils 
they have, and there are many, are 
the boys and girls in the schools 
who have had training in music as 
it is now given in almost all, if not 
quite all, American public schools. 

Along vocal lines, Frederick H. 
Haywood of New York has given 
a remarkably sane and definite sys- 
tem of voice training to public edu- 
cation, and it is to be hoped that 
supervisors of music will have the 
good sense to adopt it. The work 
of Mr. Haywood has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed by the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
which should in itself be a sufficient 
guarantee of its value to music edu- 
cation in America. Associated 
with Mr. Haywood is John Wood- 
side, who conducts the voice train- 
ing at Penn State College during its 
summer sessions. Alfred Spouse, 
of Rochester, eminent school vocal 
pedagogue and colleague of Mr. 
Haywood, inaugurated the class 
vocal work at Cornell University 
during the past summer. We might 
recount scores of other summer 
sessions that have had the benefit 
of Mr. Haywood’s sound vocal 
training. 

We ought to mention Thaddeus 
P. Giddings, supervisor of music, 
in Minneapolis, Minn., who has 
also made a great contribution to 
both vocal and instrumental music. 

Speaking of instrumental music: 
Do not forget the very important 
work that is being done by “Joe” 
Maddy, who has organized and 
conducted the National High 
School Orchestra. While we do 
not for a single instant believe that 
the National High School Orches- 
tra represents the work done in the 
public schools—and this for a vari- 
ety of reasons—we believe that 
Maddy is doing for instrumental 
music education just what Fred- 
erick Haywood is doing for vocal 
education in the public schools. 
More power to them both, and to 
the others who are similarly 
minded! 

Music in education, public school 
music if you will, is today the most 
promising field for those who have 
the necessary training and back- 
ground for the work. 

From 1838, when Lowell Mason 
introduced the subject in the Bos- 
ton schools, to 1930—ninety-two 
years—the record of public school 
music has been growing steadily. 
A quarter of a century ago there 
were less than a thousand super- 
visors of music in America. Today 
there are twenty thousand music 
educators engaged in this important 
work. The trouble is that the de- 
mand for real teachers of under- 
standing is greater than the supply. 
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music curriculum of the kindergarten and 
first grade. 

Talented children will at some time in the 
future be offered Saturday morning music 
classes for more intensive training. 

There is a definite trend toward the use 
of the piano keyboard in theory training. 
The keyboard serves as musical map much in 
the same manner of a map in the geography 
class. Many problems difficult to present 
and understand through verbal explanation 
become simple when presented in terms of 
the keyboard. 

Much more attention must be given to 
co-ordination of singing, playing, and listen- 
ing. These three are but phases of one 
objective, that of music education. There 
is a tendency to build walls that completely 
isolate these activities whereas each of the 
three is but an avenue that offers varying 
approach to the identical goal, sound musical 
education. 

Correlation with other subjects offers 
many a pitfall for the unwary. The project 
is an outstanding example of this danger. It 
is not at all profitable to spend nine weeks 
singing Esquimaux songs in order to fit 
with the assigned project. However, folk 
songs tie up naturally with any geography or 
history projects. Be sure to hold musical 
value uppermost and do not be stampeded 
into every project. But with this is the 
caution that many correlations are helpful 
and should be entered with enthusiasm. 

Articulation is an everpresent problem. 
Does present instruction take into account 
previous instruction and future development ? 
This query contains food for thought. 

* * * 


News From the Field 
ALABAMA, Birmingham 


Local high school musicians had the pleas- 
ure of playing under the direction of John 
Philip Sousa when he presented a matinee 
performance here October 30. 

The combined R. O. T. C. band of Philips, 
Woodlawn and Ensley High School played 
The Song of Marching Men (Henry 
Hadley). 

The Birmingham Music Club which 
sponsored the matinee and evening concerts 
asked Sousa to direct the boys’ combined 
bands in a number. 

The first of a series of three music appreci- 
ation concerts for elementary school children 
was presented recently at Woodlawn High 
School by the teacher’s orchestra directed 
by Ray de Maris. 


ARIZONA, Patagonia 

Gwendolyn Noon has been employed by the 
Board of Education of the Patagonia Union 
High School to instruct the students of that 
institution in the various branches of music. 
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MUSICAL 


Part of her time is spent in individual in- 
struction on various instruments. 

Miss Noon has formed an orchestra which 
is made up of seventeen different instruments. 
The orchestra entertained the student body 
recently. Students who take music for four 
years will receive two credits which will be 
acceptable for graduation as well as for ad- 
mittance to the University. 

In addition to the instruction in instru- 
mental music, Miss Noon has interested the 
students in a mixed glee club. 


CALIFORNIA, Long Beach 


Eight hundred children of the elementary 
grades of the Long Beach public schools will 
be presented by Minerva C. Hall, director 
of music, in the cantata, The W alrus and 
the Carpenter, next March. Permission to 
present the cantata was approved by the 
Board of Education recently upon the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent W. L. Stephens. 

Work on the cantata music has _ been 
started throughout the elementary grades of 
the city. Later they will be brought to- 
gether by Miss Hall for rehearsals. Busi- 
ness Manager Arthur A. Knoll was directed 
by the Board of Education to supervise the 
work of erecting the necessary staging for 
the cantata. It will be presented in the 
auditorium of Woodrow Wilson High School 
March, 18, 19, and 20. 


COLORADO, Fort Collins 


Organization of a boys’ glee club in the 
junior high school has been accomplished, 
apparently, at the instigation of the boy 
singers themselves. The club will include 
boys in the eighth grade and will be under 
the direction of Kathryn Bauder. 


ILLINOIS, Towanda 

The Grove School, District No. 146, and 
the Smith Grove School, No. 156, have added 
supervised public school music to their cur- 
riculum, making a total of four in the vicin- 
ity which have adopted the plan. ‘The others 
are the Bishop and Burfield schools. 

Mrs. C. R. Hayes, Merle Norris, and R. 
R. Gregory, comprise the board of 146, and 
Iva Snedaker, teacher, and Mrs. Elmo Jones, 
Clarence Hines, and J. White that of 156. 
Mrs. Denny Henderson has charge of the 
music. 


KENTUCKY, Jeffersontown 


A class in Music Discussion is being con- 
ducted by the two music supervisors, Miss 
McBride and Miss Leist, for the teachers of 
Jefferson County. The purpose of the class 
is to improve the teaching of music in the 
county schools, for the supervisors to know 
the teachers better so that better guidance 
can be given them in teaching their music. 
The class was held with an unusual attend- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ance; thirty-three schools represented and 
fifty-four teachers. There were twelve 
schools that were not represented although 
most of these are expected to enter. ‘ There 
were teachers present from four of the high 
schools 


MASSACHUSETTS, East Bridgewater 

The plan for the school band, which the 
supervisor of music, Luther Churchill, has 
been working for, is progressing very satis- 
factorily. A substantial sum of money has 
been subscribed, the Woman’s Club and 
several other citizens adding to this fund. 
The money will be used for the purchase of 
instruments. The objective for the year’s 
work is to be a band of twenty members; 
with the enthusiasm which is being shown 
by the school children in formation of the 
band, it is hoped East Bridgewater will have 
representation in the school band contest next 
year. 


Charlotte L od. Opera Company 
Gives Cinderella 

The Charlotte Lund season of opera for 
children continued with the second of the 
series on Friday morning in Town Hall. 
Massenet’s Cinderella, which Mme. Lund 
revived last year for her eager young audi- 
again delighted with the freshness of 
its music and the pretty ballet. The cast 
was as follows: Cinderella, Lillian Gustaf- 
Prince Charming, Oliver Stewart; the 
Fairy Queen, Madge Cowden (danced by 
Aleta Doré) : Pandolfe, father of Cinderella, 
H. Wellington-Smith; his wife (stepmother 
of Cinderella) Georgia Graves. Miss Gus- 
tafson was a very appealing Cinderella. She 
has a voice of beautiful quality, clear and 
free and Miss Graves, as the stepmother, 
was equally effective, histrionically and vo 
cally. The other parts were well taken, and 
the ballet, trained by Miss Doré, won en- 
thusiastic applause. In the court scene, as 
part of the entertainment, little Henry Bu- 
kowski, violinist,- played Gossec’s Gavotte, 
greatly pleasing the youthful audience 

The happiness of Mme. Lund is readily 
imparted to the children as she tells before 
each curtain rise what expected in 
that act; but she often reserves some 
surprise, which is rewarded with 
and “ahs.” 
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there is no mistaking the enthusiasm of the 
children. They are gaining an early and 
true liking for grand opera. 


Before the New York Public 


(Continuel from page 21) 


Prior to his death Mr. Humiston was an 
active member of the MacDowell Club, and 
during the last years of his life he also was 
at Peterboro frequently. He left his music 
library to the MacDowell Colony, and very 
valuable it proved, being especially rich in 
Wagner and Bach works. Among his man- 
uscripts Mrs. MacDowell found the begin- 
ning of a two-piano version of the Indian 
Suite. The completion of this work was 
entrusted by Mrs. MacDowell to Ottilie 
Sutro. Mr. Fillmore also informed the audi- 
ence that the copyright on the Indian Suite 
had lapsed and that therefore Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell receives nothing for the orchestral 
performances of this work. The copyright 
of the piano version is vested in Ottilie 
Sutro, who has made it over to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, the proceeds the first few 
years to go to the Humiston Fellowship and 
after that to go to the Endowment Fund 
of the Association. The Misses Sutro are 
giving a number of recitals this winter for 
the benefit of the Humiston Fellowship. 


Mae Haft 


The Guild Theater held a friendly audi- 
ence on Sunday evening for the debut recital 
of Mae Haft, who was assisted at the piano 
by Madeleine Marshall. 

Miss Haft opened with Ah, Lo Previdi by 
Mozart, followed by songs by Schubert, 
Saint-Saéns’ aria, Philoctete, Demeure from 
Dejanire; three songs by Rachmaninoff and 
a miscellaneous final set of songs, among 
which was Mana-Zucca’s Puva, an Indian 
Lullaby, which was well received. 

Miss Haft seemed somewhat handicapped 
in the beginning through nervousness which 
produced an unsteadiness of tone. But this 
improved as the program progressed. She 
showed musical insight and musicianship and 
her German was noticeably commendable. 
The audience, most cordial, demanded encores 
after a perfect avalanche of flowers was pre- 
sented to the singer. 


Ernest Hutcheson 


\n all-Chopin recital by Ernest Hutche- 

n drew a great throng of his admirers to 

arnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon. 

The player was in rare estate, and brought 
to his performances all the rich resources of 
his finished and aristocratic art. 

In matters of technic, Hutcheson’s mastery 
needs no new encomiums, but his tone and 
temperamental delivery seemed to have taken 
on a degree of added warmth which surprised 
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Philadelphia Orchestra in New York 


El Amor Brujo, and Noches en los Jar- 
dines de Espana, by De Falla; Danse Sacre 
and Danse Profane, Iberia, by Debussy. 
Soloists, Rose Bampton, contralto; George 
Copeland, pianist. Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Packed 
audience. Series of ovations. November 25. 

There you have the external facts of this 
concert at Carnegie Hall, but they do not tell 
the intrinsic story of the events, which repre- 
sented a series of unusual musical treats, as 
represented by the conducting, the playing, 
and the fascinatingly unconventional pro- 
gram. 

Stokowski was in superb form—as he 
nearly always is—and that meant marvelous 
orchestral command and performance, a rich 
variety of tonal colors, crystal clear presen- 
tation of the scores, musical authority, and 
a thousand and one compelling nuances of 
interpretation and delivery. Also, there was 
the arresting and artistically subtle piano 
playing of George Copeland, in the com- 
positions by Debussy. 

Spanish atmosphere in rhythm and rich 
hues, in sentiment and passion, pervaded the 
fancy of both Stokowski and Copeland. The 


cajoled, and excited, when 
they were not poetically soothed, or roman- 
tically stimulated. On the performing side, 
the evening was a red letter event in the 
annals of the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs in our city. 

El Amor Brujo, originally a ballet, sounds 
well as a concert work, and as the program 
notes furnished the story of the action, hear- 
ers were enabled to tag the musical ‘doings 
with proper suggestion. It is a spicy and 
brilliant score and one of the best that has 
ever come out of Spain. Miss Bampton, an 
artist-pupil of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
won a distinct success with her warmly 
tinted voice, her sure musicianship, and her 
ability to impart Spanish style to her tone 
coloring and her delivery. 

George Copeland, as a Debussy interpreter, 
is a recognized master. He reproduces all 
the shimmer, mysticism, and inner glow of 
the music. Tonally and technically, Cope- 
land knows all the secrets of the keyboard 
and he voices them with seductive charm. 

The concluding Iberia ended this remark- 
able concert in a blaze of exuberance, and 
glory for all concerned. 


listeners were 





even those most familiar with his achieve- 
ments in the past. There were moments when 
Hutcheson stormed, and passioned, and cli- 
maxed, like the most ardent of the Chopin 
players whom New York has ever heard. 

In the tender, romantic, whimsical, grace- 
ful and piquant episodes, Hutcheson also car- 
ried away his hearers, and always in his 
playing there was the basis of intensive mu- 
sicianship, infallible taste, and subtle expert- 
ness in phrasing, pedalling, and modulation of 
tone and dynamics. 

Enthusiasm ran rife and encores had to 
be contributed in plenty. 

Hutcheson’s piece de resistance was the 
B minor Sonata, surrounded by the E flat 
minor Polonaise, Ballade in F, B minor 
Scherzo, three Mazurkas, D flat Nocturne, 
and five Etudes. 


Evelyn MacNevin 


Evelyn MacNevin, a young American con- 
tralto who is a member of the German 
Grand Opera Company, sang to a good sized 
audience at the Guild Theater on Sunday 
afternoon. With the excellent accompani- 
ments of Hans Blechschmidt, Miss Mac- 
Nevin was heard in a varied program, in- 
cluding two Handel Airs, Gerechter Gott 
from Wagner’s Rienzi, another aria from 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete. Also there were 
songs by Wolf, Scotch songs and five from 
the versatile pen of George R. Dyer, Jr., 
who was present in the audience. 

The singer is the possessor of a voice of 
beautiful quality, good range and volume. 
Her program was given with musical feeling 
and intelligence, revealing also clarity of dic- 
tion. A charming manner won the audience 
from the outset. 


Manhattan Symphony 
(See story on page 19) 


Heckscher Symphony 


“Conductor Isidor Strassner has done 
wonders with his material” was overheard 
during the concert by the 100 young men 
and girls comprising the Heckscher Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert, in the Heckscher 
Foundation theater, and to this the present 
musical reporter adds confirmation. Good 
tonal effects and smooth volume character- 
ized the playing of Fingal’s Cave overture, 
while there was very good ensemble and 
shading in Haydn’s D major symphony. 
Following the playing of the first movement 
of Chopin’s E minor concerto for piano and 
orchestra, Anna B. Strassner, soloist, was 
so vociferously applauded (flowers also 
given her) that she might have added an 
encore; a concert grand would have aided 
her effectiveness. Molly on the Shore and 


Dance were well done, the 
closing the affair with 


a Hungarian 
Fledermaus waltz 
eclat. 

The audience filled the auditorium, and 
appreciated the playing of a string quintet 
by Mozart, this being a high light of the 
concert; cellist J. Wulfe was prominent in 
it. This section (chamber music) is in 
charge of Ronald Murat, who deserves a 
share of credit for the very enjoyable Sun- 
day evening concert. 


Pilar-Morin Artists Heard 


Mme. Pilar-Morin presented some of her 
pupils in a delightful recital at her studio 
of the theater on November 16. The first 
part of the program was given by Tanya 
Lubov, Reitta Duval, Lillian Valle and 
Henry Doerr. 

Miss Lubov, in costume, sang The Little 
Damozel by Ivor Novello and Alice Blue 
Gown. These she did extremely well, with 
action, and was well received—Miss Duval, 
who possesses a dramatic soprano voice of 
lovely quality, sang a number from the Des- 
ert Song, and Have I Won You, by Landon 
Ronald. 

Miss Valle, a coloratura soprano with fine 
high tones, also made an excellent impres- 
sion in three songs, while Mr. Doerr, tenor, 
showed a marked improvement over other 
hearings, revealing flexibility of voice and 
pure tone. 

All the artists appeared during the second 
half of the program, increasing the favora- 
ble impression they had previously made. 
Their voices have been carefully trained by 
Mme. Pilar-Morin and the spontaneity of 
action was an added pleasure. Each re- 
flected due credit upon the teaching of the 
distinguished artist, Mme. Pilar-Morin. 


Kurd Albrecht Arrives 


nae Albrecht, technical stage director of 
the German Grand Opera Company, arrived 
from Germany on November 29 on the SS. 
President Harding. Mr. Albrecht was 
brought to this country several years ago by 
Reinhardt as his general stage director. 
After Reinhardt’s departure he remained in 
this country, where he was engaged by the 
Passion Players as stage supervisor and by 
the German Grand Opera Company as tech- 
nical director. 


Gaetano Viviani Sails 
Gaetano Viviani, baritone of La Scala, who 
was in this country for appearances with the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco opera com- 
panies, returned to Europe on the SS, 
Augustus on December 5 to resume his work 
in Milan. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 





MUSIC STUDENTS! Here is your long 
awaited opportunity to be affiliated with a 
well known musical club, which has your 
interest at heart. Debuts arranged for the 
well equipped—also vocal scholarships 
with established teacher—engagements se- 
cured. Call mornings and meet the secre- 
tary or write 817 Steinway Hall, New 


York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
with gifted young pianist in return for part- 
time secretarial work. State experience 
and qualifications. Address: “S. H. S.” 
care of Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright pianos for rent—$3, 
month and up. Also grands. 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, 
York City. 








$4, $5_per 
BALDWIN 


New 





EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Full publicity 
service. Full information on _ request. 
Evangeline Lehman, American Manager 
of Musical Artists in Europe. Address: 
Immeuble Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon- 


ore, Paris, France. 





EXECUTIVE, age 39, seventeen years ex- 
perience with national concern desires 
similar position in a music school. 
Familiar with music and art activities. 
Wish to enter field where can combine 
business experience and ability with inter- 
est in music. Correspondence solicited. 
Address “A. N. R.” care of MusIcAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





STUDIO TO SUBLET—Part 


time—on 


upper West End Avenue, New York City. 
There are two grand pianos—a Steinway 
good condition. 
spacious and light. 


and a Knabe—both in 
Charmingly furnished ; 
Telephone Academy 3829, mornings. 





FREE ORCHESTRA TRAINING under 
an experjenced symphony conductor every 
Wednesday evening at 8 P. M. at the 
Turtle Bay Music School, 317 East 53rd 
Street, New York. 





WANTED —Voices for Symphonic Operas, 
Concerts and Theatrical Versions of same, 
being produced by “Professionals.” As- 
sisted in placing many voices (past month 
of October) in good paying positions. 
Voices must be flexible. Address La 
Forest, 710 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone Circle 0272. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up: Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St.. New York. 


“Known for 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Some Present Day Problems in the Piano Business—The Price Situa- 
tion—Cheaper Pianos and the Cut Rate War—The Tone Test of 
Quality—Some Curious Examples of Modern Merchandising 
and Manufacturing Policies 


During these days of uncertainty as to employ- 
ment and unemployment piano manufacturers are 
having a rather hard time to arrive at conclusions 
as to whether it is well to cut prices or to advance 
them. 

It is evident that efforts are being made to bring 
about a revision as to piano sales, but just why there 
should be any noisy comments made in this direction 
by either manufacturers or dealers is not to be under- 
stood by those who make a close study of whether 
pianos are too high priced or too low priced. Even 
the piano man is somewhat puzzled in this direction. 
The constant advertising of “bargains” by piano 
dealers but reflects the conditions that exist in the 
industry. For years this paper has protested against 
the advertising of pianos at false figures. This is 
putting it in bald terms, for bargain advertising as 
to pianos as a general rule is not to be relied upon 
unless the names of the pianos are attached to the 
figures. The old “was” and “now” is prevalent, and 
the 50 per cent. discount, 25 per cent. discount is 
being utilized to an extent that it seems as if the 
type would be worn out in the advertising that pre- 
vails and has prevailed for these past many months. 

In view of the fact that all other advertising is 
based along the same lines, and much of it based on 
the belief that it is to keep the factories going and 
help the employment situation, it probably has a basis 
of fact. The piano business, however, is different 
from that of all other lines of commerce. The price 
of pianos represents a large expenditure, based main- 
ly upon promises to pay. There are several in the 
piano industry, men of great experience who main- 
tain that prices must adjust themselves to the public 
ability to buy. This is a rather mythical phase in 
piano selling. What the public wants is somewhat 
of a problem, especially as applied to pianos. That 
pianos can be sold is very evident in the fact that 
“special sales” by the leading houses create a large 
volume of trade. 


New York’s Retail Business 


The retail piano business in New York City is 
good, and is increasing every month. Manufacturers 
give indications of orders that bespeak the same con- 
dition in other sections of this country, not large to 
be sure, but of a most encouraging nature. As piano 


salesmen concentrate upon the piano, the sales in-. 


crease. 

But all the talk that is going on, the foregathering 
of manufacturers to discuss conditions, does not 
seem to bring about a stability as to prices that the 
dealers follow and maintain. The price of a piano 
seems to be the main object to quote in the publicity 
that goes into the newspapers. Name value seems to 
be secondary, although name values are being ruth- 
lessly utilized, but always with that stigma of uncer- 
tainty that bespeaks the antagonism of the public to 
statements that are not carried out in the selling. 

The Fifth Avenue zone dealers in New York City 
are carrying on.through advertising that is main- 
tained on the wareroom floors, and therefore it may 
be said that this form of advertising produces re- 
sults. When we say the Fifth Avenue zone in New 
York City, that covers the high grade trade of New 
York. There are no evidences of price cutting as 
price cutting is understood, yet there are reductions 
being made that appeal to the public, and this very 
appeal carries with it a certainty that the people will 
buy pianos if they are given what they want at prices 
that are within buying power. 


The New Cheap Grands 


One of the most experienced men in the 
piano industry, one who has gone through the ring- 


ing of door bells to the head of a great manufactur- 
ing institution and knows the game thoroughly from 
A to Z, has a stand that the public demands cheap 
pianos, meaning thereby what we Americans hate to 
admit, the “middle classes.” We may protest that 
there is no class in the United States. It is there, 
however, it can not be camouflaged, and when we 
say the middle classes we mean the bulk of our citi- 
zenship. 

Therefore, the production of a cheap grand piano 
by the American Piano Corporation has stood the 
industry on its ears, so to speak. Other manufac- 
turers are following the lead set by the great institu- 
tion headed by George G. Foster. The $345 Haines 
3ros. grand has been referred to in these columns, 
and it seems to have hit the spot, even while other 
manufacturers are trying to put the piano “on the 
spot.” The results will be known very soon. An 
advertising campaign is being set for that piano. A 
manufacturer, it is said, will soon have on the market 
a grand piano to be sold for $325. That instrument 
has not as yet been presented. There are many 
who await the coming of that piano with much in- 
terest. There will be comparisons made, and may 
the best piano win. 

Another large manufacturing institution is work- 
ing on a piano that is theoretically priced at retail 
for less than the two pianos referred to. Again there 
will be that comparison which will depend upon, not 
the case of the piano, not its construction, nor any- 
thing pertaining thereto in a mechanical way. The 
one dominant thing in this competition will be tone, 
and yet little has been said about tone as regards 
these instruments. Those who are interested in the 
piano will test the tones of these pianos with an un- 
derstanding that did not exist back in the days of 
what we term the commercial pianos. 

The radio has done its work in attuning the ears 
of the people to tone. Deficient as the radio is 
through the many difficulties that are presented in 
broadcasting and receiving, the radio still has much 
to do with attuning the ears of the people. This is 
going to be reflected in an unusual manner in the 
placing of these two grands at about 50 per cent. 
lower than grand pianos have been priced for these 
many days. 

That attention has been given to tone quality in 
these grand pianos is evident, and the pianos them- 
selves will have to do the work of pleasing the public. 
If that is overcome, there certainly is presented to 
the piano industry the reopening and revision of the 
piano business that has been closed for these past 
two years. 


Price Cutting by “Concession” 


One peculiar phase of price cutting was presented 
by one of the New York department stores last week, 
and that the advertising of a “large number” of 
grand pianos which the advertisement said were ob- 
tained from a well known manufacturer, one with 
reputation throughout the country, and those pianos 
were priced at $355. The statement that a favorable 
price given by the manufacturer under the agreement 
not to mention the name of the piano in the adver- 
tisement gives a somewhat unusual view as to favors 
being shown one particular house, as against the 
other houses throughout the country that are offering 
that same make of piano. 

Why should a New York house, with an overhead 
that probably is something like 50 per cent. over that 
of piano houses in smaller towns, be able to sell a 
piano for something like $100 less than the other 
buyers from the manufacturer? In other words, the 
out-of-town dealers enable the manufacturer to con- 
tinue in business and help pay the bills for the re- 
duced prices to the New York piano dealer. 


This is an unusual situation. If the manufacturer 
refuses to allow his name to be used in the advertis- 
ing of these bargains as to prices, why then allow 
the New York dealer to say that the name can be 
seen upon the pianos in the warerooms by those who 
may wish to investigate the special offer? It seems 
unreasonable that this favor should be given the 
New York dealer as against the dealer in other cities 
throughout the country. 

Price maintenance is the protection of name value. 
Here is presented a somewhat complicated phase of 
price offering that would seem to militate against the 
manufacturer in the long run. However, it must be 
admitted that the pianos at $355 are a bargain and 
no doubt the New York dealer will make the same 
percentage on what this offering means as do the 
dealers in the other cities that have to ask a higher 
price in order to get that same percentage of markup. 
Altogether, the whole proposition is but a repetition 
of the difficulties that the piano has to face in this 
supplying what the people want. 


Unpopular Facts 

In a recent meeting of manufacturers in New 
York City one manufacturer stated in no uncertain 
tones that the piano was not giving to the people 
what they wanted. He stated that never since Jonas 
Chickering had evolved the over-strung scale had 
there been any direct construction improvement or 
turn from traditional lines as to the piano. This was 
a very strong argument to make, and it is said that 
the other manufacturers resented the plain, unvar- 
nished truth being handed to them with a conviction 
that there must be something done to provide the 
people with what they want. 

Another well known piano manufacturer main- 
tained that it was not the form or the construction 
of the pianos that prevented the public from buying 
them, but the loss of sales was due to the lack of 
concentration and effort on the part of the salesmen. 
The writer has made this contention for long. Now 
that the piano salesmen have been forced to return 
to their old occupation and are taking up the old 
methods of actual contact in hunting prospects, the 
sales of pianos have increased. 

It may be that this great hole that has been dug 
through piano sales during the past two years is not 
the fault of the piano, is not the fault of the public, 
but is the fault of the salesmen. If these new grand 
pianos that are now being brought forward will fill 
this great hole in piano sales, then will the piano 
again resume its profit-making phases. 

Manufacturers are just beginning to show a profit 
after months of loss. This is encouraging. One can 
get reports, authenticated reports, not “piano talk,” 
that indicate increased orders to the manufacturers, 
which but reflect the work of the salesmen. 


Normality and Profits 

There are many phases of the piano business at 
the present time that are unusually interesting, and, 
it might be added, satisfactory. The piano is with 
us. It is a necessity and it will maintain itself, even 
though the men who are most interested in it keep 
pulling it back with adherence to practices that do 
not benefit in the way of sales. The piano men 
themselves are regaining a confidence that had been 
thrown to the winds. The piano itself is doing 
this, and this increase of confidence is increasing 
sales. 

Always, however, let piano men remember that 
tone is the one thing that must be utilized in piano 
selling. That is an advantage to the piano itself. 
A toneless piano can not be sold successfully. The 
writer knows full well that there are piano men 
who will speak up in a far distant, unmusical tone, 
“Well, what about the pianos that are out of tune?” 
That is another problem for the dealers to solve. 
The manufacturers, speaking in a general way, send 
their pianos out in tune. They can not follow them 
into the homes of the people and keep them in tune. 
That is a job for the dealer and his salesmen and 
his tuners. 

We must recognize the fact that in the factory 
and in the warerooms the tuner is the most im- 
portant individual in the whole problem of manu- 
facturing and selling pianos. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Work and Sales—How the Return to 
Real Selling Efforts Is Bringing Re- 
sults—The Newspapers as a Smoke 
Screen for Inefficiency in Operation 

“ bd a 
—Garbling the Facts 

An interview with a well known New York piano man 
some months ago created a storm throughout the piano 
world that later broke about the patient head of the one 
who was said to utter some rather disquieting ideas about 
the manufacturing of pianos, but which the piano man him- 
self said was not what he had given to the newspaper re- 
porter, but garbled statements applying to the piano when 
it applied directly to the action of the piano. 

All of which was nothing more nor less than a clap of 
thunder that lasted about as long as the vibrations from a 
streak of lightning, created and reported to the ears of the 
people after the sight had visualized the lightening. This 
brought about many comments throughout the country, and 
among these was one which appeared in the Boston Post a 


week or so ago. This editorial was as follows: 


Machine Made Pianos 


The piano, which for over a century has been made in 
the same way, is at last to bow to the machine age and 
mass production. Because of the competition of the ra- 
dios and phonographs and because prices for pianos re- 
mained relatively high, a new method of manufacture 
had to be devised. Seven of the largest makers in the 
country now announce that they have adopted this new 
method. 

Since Joseph Chickering made the first overstrung 
piano 107 years ago there has been no important change 
in the method of manufacture. But experiments have 
been going on for the past few years and now the mak- 
ers claim that the newly devised method will make a 
better piano than the old, better in tone and better in 
looks. Parts will be interchangeable as in automobiles 
and repairs thus made more easily and at less cost. In 
addition, prices will be cut 25 per cent or more. 

We wish the piano makers the best of success for their 
new method. The piano is perhaps the most fundamental 
and most important of all musical instruments and it is 
to be hoped that prices can be reduced so that this grand 
old instrument will always be maintained in our homes. 


An Incorrect View 

This editorial, like many others, does not give a correct 
view of the situation. If there are seven manufacturers in 
the piano industry endeavoring to produce pianos entirely 
through the use of machinery and a moiety of the human ele- 
ment, there is an evidence of lack of knowledge of what is 
going on in the piano world as to manufacturing and selling. 
That pianos can be made with “parts interchangeable as in 
automobiles, and repairs thus made more easily and at less 
cost,” is but a re-statement of what was given forth some 
ten or fifteen years ago by a man who wanted to “stand- 
ardize” all makes of pianos. 

Of course, pianos that are interchangeable are but the 
doing away with name value, for there must be different 
with different tones. Each piano must stand upon its 
own tonal production. The Rambler will concede that great 
savings can be made, and this is evidenced in the grand 
piano that has just been produced by the American Piano 


makes 


Corporation. There are savings in the doing away with 
parts of the piano that have been looked upon as absolutely 


necessary for these many, many years. Tradition has been 








set aside and there is an elimination of parts in the construc- 
tion of the piano that has been deemed impossible, and yet 
here is the piano before us with an offering as to price that 
indicates the mechanical age. 

That there has been done away with the human touch 
that the piano must have is not carried out when one studies 
the methods employed in its construction. Tone in a piano 
is an intangible quantity that can not be relegated to ma- 
chinery. Although there have been efforts made in days 
gone by to make a piano that would hold its tone indefinitely, 
always there has been a failure in this direction. 


Tone vs. Speed 

Pianos can not be made like automobiles. The automo- 
bile’s test is speed, without any reference to life, meaning 
thereby the life of the automobile, not of those who drive it. 
The basis of the piano is its tone, and there is a vast differ- 
ence between speed and tone, although there are people The 
Rambler recalls who estimate the playing of a piano by an 
artist in “how fast he can hit the keys.” To play fast, how- 
ever, does not mean music. The player piano mechanism 
accomplished that. If it is a question of speed, as to the 
number of keys that can be struck within a given time, then 
the player piano, a mechanical instrument, was the best per- 
former of the day. 

Speed in an automobile is one of the necessities, and can 
be constructed into an automobile mechanically. It is a 
sad comparison, this of the piano and the automobile, as to 
construction. All know the forwarding processes said to be 
originated by Ford, but these forwarding processes which 
Ford is given credit for, were in successful use in the Story 
& Clark piano factory years before Ford ever built an auto- 
mobile. 

But the human element in the construction of the Story 
& Clark pianos was not entirely eliminated. That forward- 
ing process which resulted in the saving of wasted time is 
but a forerunner of what Ford developed in his automobile 
factory, but Ford did not have that intangible quantity as to 
tone to install into his automobiles, while Story & Clark 
had that intangible quantity that could not be created 
through machines, and that always will be with the piano. 

The forwarding process of the Story & Clark compared 
with that of the present forwarding processes of the Ford 
factories was just as clever in its way in the Story & Clark 
factory, and there was a saving and a creating of a really 
fine piano, but always that cost as to tone remained, and it 
remains today, and is one of the real overheads the manu- 
facturers can not eliminate, nor can it reduce, for there is in 
this creating of the piano tone an element that only experi- 
enced men, high priced men, can be utilized. 

All this applies to the new grands that are creating such a 
sensation in the piano trade at this present time. The Ram- 
bler has heard many comments for and against the innova- 








WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
“Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
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WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured 
in the musical center of Amer- 








ica for sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 
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tions that are presented in the pianos described in the Ex- 
pressions of last week and again referred to in this week’s 
budget of the MusicaL Courter in its Musical Instrument 
Department. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
TONE QUALITY 


For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
their renowned tonal qualities. 


The continued prestige of Fly 

Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 

is due solely to quality. Every de- 

tail is watched minutely. Made 

from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 


SOLE AGENT U. S. A. 


AMERICAN PIANO SUPPLY CO. 
HAM ssiilaeacelaaiai ER & CO. 


104-106 East 13th St. 
New York, N. Y. 











MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 











THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 





Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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The Instrument of the Immortals 
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The @alimin Piano 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in Millions 
of American Homes 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New York 
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Views of the Oscar Seagle Colony 


at Schroon 


“he Oscar Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., had one of the largest enrollments in 
its history the summer of 1930. What is more, 
fifty percent of those attending were new 
teachers and singers. Ernest Cox, head of 
the vocal department of Stevens College, 
Columbia, Mo., brought several of his pupils 
to the Colony; so did Dr. Lyman from Syra- 
cuse and Ernest Rolston, of the University 
of Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Seagle gave eighty lessons a week, 
never under, and the three months of the 
summer school proved most successful as far 
as the work and recreation of the singers and 
teachers were concerned. There were the 


The Seagle family—left to right: John Seagle, Mrs. 
Oscar Seagle, Betty, the daughter, Mr. Seagle and Mrs 


John Seagle. 


Lake, N. Y. 


evening Vespers and a num- 

ts and operatic performances. A 

chorus of fifty voices was heard in various 

works, among which were some by William 

B. Olds, whose desert sketches are so col- 
orful. 

The opening event of the season took place 
on June 27 when ninety-eight soldiers from 
Sunmount, Tupper Lake, were entertained at 
dinner and a concert. Mr. and Mrs. Seagle 
and Pauline Gold, Mr. Seagle’s assistant, have 
always been interested in the war veterans. 
Each year they plan some form of entertain- 
ment for them. 

Many romances have budded at the Seagle 
Colony. This year Darrell Woodyard and 
Alice Hunt were married, while several oth- 
ers celebrated their wedding anniversaries. 

Mr. Seagle is now located in his Sherman 
Square studios in New York where he is al- 
ready in the midst of a busy season. In be- 
tween he is filling some concerts. On No- 
vember 12, a recital was given by Oscar 
Seagle, under the auspices of the King-Smith 
School in Washington. A very distinguished 
audience was present to hear the delightful 
program. Mr. Seagle was in excellent voice 
and the pleasure of the audience was mani- 
fested by the number of encores demanded at 
the close. Pauline D. Gold added to the 
enjoyment of the concert with her sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 

Among the guests we 


Prince and Princess de Ligne, the Ambassador of 
Cuba and Madame Ferrara, the Minister of Swit 
zerland and Madam Peter, Ronald Campbell of the 
British Embassy, Victor Podoski and Witold Wan- 
kewicz of the Embassy of Poland, Lucien van 
Hoorn, General and Mrs. David Brainard, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Bolling, r. and Mrs, 
Valkenburg, Mabel Walker W rant, Mrs. 
W. Walker, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Mrs. Oscar 
Seagle, Mrs. Tracy Dows, Percy Lee Atherton, 
Dr. and Mrs. Z. de Barney Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilmet Lewis, Mrs. enry Price Wright and 
Margaret Bayard Wright, Mrs. Paul Bastede, Bell 
Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit S. Miller, the Rev 
erend and Mrs. Charles Wood, Dr. and Mrs. 
Albert J. McCartney, Mr. and Mrs. Burrows 
McNeir, Mrs. Wilbur Kearney Carr, Mrs. Sinclair 
Bowen, Miss Harlan, Mr. Comins, Julia 
Schelling, Mrs. Joseph ; Mrs. Eugene 
Byrnes, the Misses S I Cryder, Mr 
and Mrs. Myron Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Droop, Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Hetzel, Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Tittman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Keefer, 
Mrs. William Wolf Smith, Mrs. Thomas de Lancey. 
and Mrs, Samuel M. Pelson 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod 


COURIER 


and his prize dogs 


three of the Oscar Seagle 


cottages for students at the summer school at Schroon 


Lake, N. Y 


Entertaining almost a hundred War Veterans from Tup- 


per Lake at dinner and a concert 


Corners of the Seagle studio. 


(See Additional Pictures 


on Inside Front Cover) 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Four Seagle artists in their picturesque costumes: 


Griffin, 


(Photo by E. F. Foley) 
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Barbara Cronk, ildred Brooks and Marian 
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The studio itself 


A lovely view from the Seagle place 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 








Lawrence Tibbett’s Tribute to His Teacher, Frank La Forge 
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